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There were no returns from Alaska, Hawaii or the 
territories. There were a total of 96 write-ins, notably 
54 for Rockefeller and 14 for Senator Thruston Morton 
of Kentucky (who is also Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee). Other information of interest: 33 
of the 142 votes for Halleck were from Indiana; 37 of 
the 76 votes for Seaton were from Nebraska and Kansas 
(Seaton’s family owns radio stations and newspapers in 
both states). 
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Indeed, among the industrious students of election 
statistics in the Capital, one comes up with the following 
thesis: Since Catholics are about 30 per cent of the 
Badger state’s population, and since Kennedy won only 
about 40 per cent of the total (both party) vote, the 
result suggests infinite trouble for Kennedy on a national 
scale, in a predominantly non-Catholic country. 


Everyone on Capitol Hill today watches for signs of 
a stop-Kennedy coalition. Projections of its possible 
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leaders sound impressive: (1) Speaker Rayburn (boosting 
Lyndon Johnson); (2) former President Harry Truman; 
(3) Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Spring book-makers say these leaders may be getting — 


behind Senator Humphrey in the upeoming (May 10) 
primary in West Virginia—an acid test for Kennedy. 
Around the town, they say the coalition will enjoy the 
formidable talents of former Democratic Finance Chair- 
man Louis Johnson of that state, the man who provided 
Harry Truman with the money for his victory in 1948. 
Louis Johnson, reportedly, favors Senator Lyndon John- 
son for nominee, but would get behind Humphrey as a 
“stalking horse.” 


On the other hand, two sons of the late F. D. R. are 
said to be working on “Mother” to drop her opposition to 
Kennedy. The two sons are Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
and Congressman James Roosevelt. * 


Additionally, the question rises: what will Reuther do? 
Kennedy tias played Reuther’s game faithfully, in his 
voting in the Senate and his ideology, despite his pre- 
tense that he is a “moderate liberal.” Reuther stayed 
aloof in Wisconsin. But now Reuther’s price for support 
goes up. It is expected that a big deal between the two 
men will take place. It may be hard, then, for Kennedy 
even to utter the word “moderate.” 


A former GOP Senator, traditionally for Nixon, made 
this morning-after remark: “Wisconsin, home of political 
graveyards (remember Willkie), may be the graveyard of 
three men: Humphrey, Kennedy and Nixon. For the out- 
come in Wisconsin does not enhance the Vice President’s 
chances. He can only correct this situation by dropping 
his ‘high level’ posture and ‘liberal image,’ and come out 
fighting as a real Republican on issues.” 


One analysis: The Democratic nomination hopefuls 
have been fighting each other on the plane of “personali- 
ties,’ never on issues. Thus “crew-cut kid” battled 
“Minnesota hayseed” in Wisconsin—but with no real 
argument on issues, for they are both left-wing ADA- 
type politicos. Meanwhile, both (as well as Symington 
and Lyndon Johnson) continue to fight the GOP and 
Nixon on the plane of-issues. It can’t go on—say many 
friends of Nixon, who add that if the VP had told 
Wisconsin folks (as he was advised by many) that on 
the record both Humphrey and Jack were identical, many 
vital Republican cross-over votes for Kennedy would 
never have occurred. 


Left-Foot Kickoff: On the day of the GOP campaign 
kickoff jamboree in Washington, April 4, Republican 
National Chairman Thruston Morton was informed that 
actor Howard Da Silva (who took the First and Fifth 
Amendments before the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities in 1951) was to appear before Ike, Nixon, 
and 7,000 Republicans as a featured entertainer. 


Morton conferred with Senator Barry Goldwater on 
the matter. Goldwater, as chairman of the Republican 
Senate Campaign Committee, was a sponsor of the affair 

Junior reportedly has been promised intment as Secretary of the Navy. It will 
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with Morton and GOP House Campaign Committee 
Chairman Miller. Goldwater urged that Da Silva be 
excused, and Morton so requested the professional enter. 
tainment organization which booked Da Silva. 


During the day word had filtered through Republican 
circles that Da Silva could well have been a “plant”— 
placed on the program in order to embarrass the GOP 
if the Communist issue arises during the campaign. _ 


But Da Silva went on anyway, much to the 
unhappy surprise of the Senators. No small 
blame for this development is going to Republi- 
can National Committee subordinates, who 
helped set up the show. 


A friend of Human Events, one of the first to spot 
Da Silva’s name among the performers, reported the 
following conversation with a high committee source: “I 
told this person that, as a Young Republican, I was con- 
cerned over the scheduled appearance, because Howard 
Da Silva had been identified on at least three occasions as 
a member of the Communist party, and had invoked the 
First and Fifth Amendments to questions along this 
line. 


“The reply was: ‘So what? If Howard Da Silva were 
behind bars, he wouldn’t be able to appear tonight. If he 
isn’t behind bars, then he hasn’t done anything wrong, 
and he is more than welcome at any time.’ ” 


It is recalled here that Charlie Chaplin is not in jail, 
but runs free in Switzerland, and perhaps his services 
might be sought as part of the entertainment for the 
1961 Inaugural Ball, if this unthinking attitude con- 
tinues. 


Knowledgeable anti-Communists point out that Da 
Silva has had no public change of attitude to this day, 
and are thankful that conservative sources aired this un- 
fortunate flub within their camp before the “liberals” 
grabbed it for election year ammunition. 


“Sound Dollar, Ltd.” : While many of those pushing for 
a “sound dollar” and a balanced Budget are scattering 
their shot by generalized “education” campaigns, one 
man in Oklahoma shows convincing confidence that the 
the public knows the score and needs only to be aroused. 


Three months ago an Oklahoma City science teacher 
named Bayard Auchincloss decided to “throw all of my 
efforts and abilities into a crash program to awaken the 
citizens of this country to the perils of inflation.” He set 
up offices at 106 W. Main Street in Oklahoma City and 
began circulating petitions, hoping to get 50,000 to 
100,000 signatures urging a “sound dollar.” 


Now, Auchincloss says he is “astonished” by his popu- 
lar support. “I don’t have to say much; people are very 
eager to do something. We’re shooting for two million 
signatures by the end of the summer. People keep asking 
for more petitions—and they write from all over the 
country. We’ve sent out auto stickers and postcards; now 
we're starting a postcard campaign in favor of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to require a balanced 
budget and national debt reduction. People say the 
cards are just what they’ve been looking for.” 
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Many on Capitol Hill are hopeful that the Okla- 
homan’s drive may be the “sound dollar crusade” so 
urgently needed here, if Congress is to achieve a Budget 
reduction of any size. Already time is growing short— 
and the House last week raised the Health, Education 
and Welfare appropriation request by $200 million, to a 
record $4.2 billion, thus putting any possible tax relief 
still farther in the distant future. 


Inside Africa: In the Capital, concern about the 
primitive character of most of the upcoming African 
independent states is fed by an increasing number of 
reports of cannibalism. Such reports arise not from iso- 
lated instances in remote areas, but touch the very 
centers of the newly-created “republics.” 


(1) Diplomatic Row, drawing on French sources, 
reports the appalling case of Member of Parliament 
Broka Bota, said to be one of the “finest” law-givers in 
the legislature of the Republic of the Ivory Coast (given 
self-government by. Franee in 1958, and reported to be 
readying its application to join the United Nations). M. 
Broka Bota failed to appear recently for a session of 
the Ivory Coast legislature; he had disappeared. Police 
investigators went to his constituency and found that he 
had been killed and eaten by constituents. The latter 
indicated that they admired Bota, in fact so much so that 
they had killed and eaten him so as to absorb some of his 
“fine” qualities. 


Diplomats who know Africa say that can- 
nibalism is prevalent in much of “black Africa,” 
particularly in the West and Central portions. 


(2) Nationally-syndicated columnist Robert Ruark, in 
a column printed in the Washington Daily News on 
April 4, reporting from Mushenge, Belgian Congo (which 
will soon be given independence by the Belgian Govern- 
ment), describes an interview with King Nymi Lukengu, 
one of the two kings of the Bakuba tribes. “He wore,” 
reports Ruark, “around his neck what appeared to be a 
choker of human arm sinew. This is still cannibal country 
here, for all its politics, and one may not become a chief 
until he has eaten men—perhaps not as a steady diet, 
but at least symbolically, ritually.” 


Belgian Congo, when freed, is said to be slated to be one 
of the many UN applicants from among these new 
states. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge is reported to 
be an enthusiast for admission of such states to the 
United Nations and last winter made a tour of Africa to 
get acquainted with their leaders. 


(Human Events announces for publication on April 
21, a study of the UN, its record for the past 15 years 
and the problems coming up in view of admission of 
many Asian and African states, by Dr. Edna Fluegel, 
Professor of History at Trinity College.) 


Cuba: The most forceful utterance on the Castro mess 
came from Florida Senator George Smathers via a 
Mutual radiocast last week. 


Scotching the State Department theory that firm 
anti-Castro action by the United States might alienate 
the rest of Latin America, Smathers stated: “That’s an 
argument that is not supported by the facts; anyone who 
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has had any experience in Latin America will tell you 
that the one thing that the Latins respect and admire 
above everything else is decisiveness and firmness—they 
are completely bewildered by this soft attitude which the 
United States Government has adopted toward Castro. 
They cannot understand why it is that we would treat 
him so softly and so preferentially when he abuses us 
and brags about the Communists all the time... . 
We're making them lose respect for us, and they’re 
beginning to look to other nations for leadership.” 


Smathers also scored official US discouragement of 
Cuban groups wishing to overthrow Fidel. He pointed 
out that in the past exiles from Latin revolutions were 
allowed free run in Florida. Now all known anti-Castro 
Cubans are removed 150 miles from the Gulf of Mexico 
or the Atlantic Ocean. 


Smathers’ immediate suggestions: pull back Ambass- 
ador Philip Bonsal and keep him here’as long as the 
bearded badman retains power, and reduce Cuba’s portion, 
of the sugar quota (“I cannot believe that it’s wise for us 
to give preferential treatment to those people who despise 
us apparently and who do not wish to do business.’”’). 


Foreign Aid: Chairman Otto E. Passman (D.-La.) last 
week charged that “shocking” pressures have been 
brought against his House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Foreign Aid to block the Congress from chopping 
down the Administration’s $4.2 billion request for the 
mutual security program. 


The pressures, he states, came from a whole host of 
groups: “The 43,000 employees and 10,000 trainees of 
the mutual security program scattered in 76 nations of 
the world; the White House ... ; the State Depart- 
ment ... ; the Defense Department; scores of large 
manufacturers who profit from the program; colleges 
and universities which also profit from the program; 
church organizations; much of the press and radio; and 
literally hundreds of other organizations which have been 
misinformed ....” 


He said further that “the total foreign aid cost, 
including interest on what we have borrowed to give 
away, now exceeds $10 billion annually,” and total funds, 
unexpended and new, available under the mutual security 
program for fiscal 1960 are in excess of $8 billion. 


Labor: A vigorous attempt to re-establish secondary 
boycotts in the building industry is being made by 
Senator John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.). 


Secondary boycotts in the construction industry were 
outlawed by both the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin 
labor laws because of their inherent inequities and im- 
proper use by corrupt unions. 


But White House hopeful Kennedy has now chosen to 
author a bill permitting secondary boycotts, apparently — 
changing his mind since last year, when he opposed an 
amendment to his labor bill which would have legalized 
these boycotts. On April 21, 1959, he explicitly stated he 
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was against the secondary boycott in the building in- 
dustry (known as “common situs” picketing). 


On March 14 he readily assured the legislative con- 
ference of the Building Trades unions he would try to 
get his bill passed this session. And he has already seen 
that one, based on his own, has been introduced in the 
House by Congressman Thompson of New Jersey. 


Under Kennedy’s bill (S. 2643), for example, a union 
wanting to organize a nonunion plumbing outfit working 
with a number of other firms on a construction project 
could ring the whole project—not just the plumbing 
outfit as is permitted now—with a picket line. Workers 
in the unionized firms have, in the past, honored the 
picket line, thus halting construction. 


Since labor experts note the Building Trades unions 
use the boycott primarily to force the construction in- 
dustry to use only union labor, Kennedy’s bill, they say, 
brings back the closed shop, which is completely opposed 
to the letter and spirit of the Nation’s labor law. 


The “Liberal” Double Standard: The Institute of 
Pacific Relations, long headed by Owen Lattimore and 
advocating the Communist line in China during the 
1930’s and ’40’s, has been given back its tax-exempt 
status as a “non-profit educational and research group.” 


The IPR and Lattimore came under heavy fire from 
the Senate Internal Security Committee when the com- 
mittee was headed by the late Senator Pat McCarran of 
Nevada. The committee branded Lattimore a “conscious 
articulate instrument of the Soviet conspiracy,” while 
IPR’s continual plugs for Mao Tse-tung as an “agrarian 
reformer” were regarded as a key force in making Tru- 
man and Acheson unwilling to aid Chiang Kai-shek. 


Many who have followed the activities of IPR over 
the years expressed dismay when they learned of Judge 
David N. Edelstein’s decision. These observers point out 
that under a thin veneer of doing “scholarly research,” 
IPR has continued to advocate the Communist line in 
the Far East, calling for recognition of Red China, and 
that despite a much-publicized “house-cleaning” when it 
was under fire, IPR still includes many of the same 
persons it had in the old Lattimore days. And while 
Judge Edelstein has given IPR tax-exempt status, this 
privilege has been denied the Committee of One Million, 
which upholds US foreign policy in not recognizing Mao. 


But the most blatant example of the left-wing’s 
“double standard” is represented by Judge Edelstein 
himself. For in 1953, when the Jolles Foundation lost its 
tax-exempt status after distributing a booklet written 
by Senator McCarthy, the Foundation sued the Internal 
Revenue Service to regain the privilege. The case came 
before the same Judge Edelstein, who then ruled that he 
had no jurisdiction over the Internal Revenue Service 
and threw the case out of court. 


Under what law, many in Washington are asking, can 
Judge Edelstein give tax-exemption to a left-wing founda- 
tion and claim he has no authority to judge a case in- 
volving a right-wing foundation? 


Recognize Red China? : No, says Roy Howard, Editor 
of the New York World Telegram and Sun, after a trip 
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through the Orient. Summing up his off-the-record talks 
with US, British and Asian leaders, Howard writes: 


“In the opinion of political leaders, businessmen and 
journalists of all the free countries of the Far East, 
recognition of Red China by the US would be suicidal 
for the basic interests of the US and the free world. 

“.,.1t is possible to report without equivocation that 
no American Government representative, functioning 
anywhere between Turkey and Japan, expressed anything 
other than repugnance toward the idea that the Us 
should recognize Red China, or fail to veto her admission 
to the UN. 


“British businessmen, government officials 
and journalists in Hong Kong strongly oppose 
American recognition of Peiping. Many of these 
men, who a few years ago advocated such action 
by the British, today admit it was a grave 
mistake.” 


Howard’s report is echoed by Congressman Walter 
Judd (R.-Minn.), who spent many years as a missionary 
in China and toured the Far East last fall. Says Judd: 
“If we recognize Red China, the free nations in the Far 
East will have to recognize her also. In effect, we will 
be giving the Reds a free rein in taking over the rest of 
Asia—including Japan.” Judd also reports a statement 
by all the US Ambassadors in the Far East, who unani- 
mously opposed Red China recognition—a distinct change 
of opinion in the last five years. 


Morris on the Move: Bob Morris not only has Senator 
Clifford Case, the candidate of the ADA, “running 
scared” in their contest for the New Jersey GOP Senate 
nomination, but many impartial Garden State observers 
now predict what they previously considered a long shot 
—a Morris victory in the April 19 primary. 


Reports have it that the big scare began to hit Case’s 
camp early in March. At that time a string of Republi- 
can county organizations, led off by pivotal Bergen, voted 
to stay neutral. The Case people were shocked at this, 
especially since the Senator’s home county of Union 
was among them. Next came the realization that the 
Morris forces were showing far more organizational 
strength than the various “liberals”—symbolized by “One 
Worlder” Paul Hoffman—who surround Case. 


Evidence that the Case slide is no “flash in the pan” 
continually comes from stories in the Jersey press. 
Typical is a Bergen Evening Record item of March 18: 
“Three weeks ago Case was considered a shoo-in by all 
but the most inveterate Morris enthusiasts. Other ob- 
servers would go no farther than to say that Morris 
might do better than originally expected. [Now] some 
Case boosters are leaning heavily on the panic 
button ....” 
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Article Section I 


Union Monopoly is Modern Guildism 


By Ricuarp LaPIEre 


This article is excerpted from a new book, The Freu- 
dian Ethic, by Richard LaPiere, professor of sociology 
at Leland Stanford University. The Freudian Ethic is 
defined as the idea that “man cannot and should not 
be expected to be provident, self-reliant, and venture- 
some; that he must and should be supported, protected 
and socially maintained.” Professor LaPiere analyzes 
the changing psychology of the American people and 
shows how—as a result of the acceptance of the Freu- 
dian Ethic—they are losing the very qualities that until 
now have made American society dynamic. 


The Freudian Ethic, published by Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, may be obtained from Human Events, 408 
First St., S. E., Washington 3, D. C., at the bookstore 
price—$5. 


T HE MEDIEVAL GUILDS began as voluntary associations 

of workers in a given craft or trade, and initially 
their function was more religious and recreational than 
economic. Shared occupational interests plus a special 
patron saint led them to foregather for worship and 
congenial activities. In time, each craft and trade came 
to maintain its own guildhall; soon these halls were 
being used to house single members of the guild; and 
thence it was but a step to the regulation by the guild 
organization of the work activities of the individual 
members. 


As such regulation evolved, the guild ceased to be a 
voluntary organization; for it was no longer possible 
for an individual craftsman to join or not as he saw 
fit. If he was to work at his craft or trade, he had to 
belong to the local guild; and if he gained guild member- 
ship, he thereby lost the right to do his work in his 
own way. He became subject to a plethora of regula- 
tions. His position vis-a-vis all the other members of 
the guild was specified in detail; the conditions under 
which he could work, how he did his work, and his 
reward for work accomplished were all determined for 
him by guild rule; and his opportunities for advance- 
ment—if any—depended upon the guild rather than his 
own efforts. 


The guild system reduced the individual member to 
an organizational functionary, depriving him of the 
right to be enterprising and favoring the one who was 
by temperament or training passive and lacking in initia- 
tive. Where and when the guild system functioned 
effectively, it was reasonably efficient in providing the 
individual with economic security and comparative 
freedom from personal responsibility for his own 
economic welfare. But from the point of view of the 
community as a whole the guild system was exceedingly 
Inefficient. It kept guild membership small; it restricted 
the hours of labor or units of goods produced; and it 
held prices so high that the general standard of. living 
could not rise. 


Moreover, and in the long run even more disadvan- 
tageous socially, it prevented any improvements in the 
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techniques of production. During the apex of its de- 
velopment and power, the guild system brought all 
economic life to a standstill; and in accomplishing this 
guild objective, it placed a high premium upon member 
conformity and made the exercise of individual initia- 
tive well-nigh impossible. 


The medieval guild survived as a type of occupational 
organization until mechanization of the productive 
processes rendered it utterly obsolete. But its role in the 
economic and social life of Western peoples declined 
steadily through the seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
uries, and toward the end the guild could be maintained 
against the competition of new and more virile forms of 
organizations only by the force of governments that 
were, in terms both of forms and functions, quite as 
antiquated as the guilds. The political revolutions of the 
late eighteenth century were actually a revolt not only 
against a restrictive government and its hereditary elite, 
but against the whole system, the guilds included, that 


‘operated to limit the individual to traditional modes of 


life and to discourage the exercise of individual initia- 
tive. 


HE NEW GUILDISM, like the old, involves the reduction 

of work activities—craft or trade, scientific or 
professional—to rule and rote. In many instances this 
is being accomplished simply by the failure to abandon 
old procedures as new and more effective ones are 
evolved, with the result that occupational operations 
become cluttered with antiquated practices. For the most 
part, however, this aspect of the new guildism is coming 
about through deliberate bureaucratization of business, 
industrial, educational, professional, and other work 
organizations. 


To anyone who has been inducted into the individual- 
istic values and sentiments of the Protestant ethic, 
subservience to the rules and regulations of an office 
may appear to be a humiliating violation of the dignity 
of man. It certainly reduces severely the scope of action 
and forces the bureaucratic officeholder to rely as a 
worker upon the wisdom and judgment of the bureau- 
cratic system rather than upon his own personal abilities. 
He cannot, therefore, secure the kind of personal gratifi- 
cation that comes from doing something on one’s own 
—from assuming responsibility, exercising initiative, or 
excelling one’s associates. 


His long-run welfare depends in the first instance 
upon his earning a reputation both among his occupa- 
tional peers and superiors of being sound, and in 
bureaucracy the soundness of a man is measured by 
the meticulousness with which he adheres to the rules 
of his office. If he performs his designated functions 
effectively—that is, if he does what is required of him 
promptly, does no more, and does nothing else—he will 
be well liked by his associates, and can be expected to be 
promoted up the hierarchy in accordance with the rules 
affecting promotion. If he deviates in any significant 
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degree from the procedures officially designated for him, 
he can expect to acquire the reputation of being a 
troublemaker. 


The decline of competition between the members of 
the new bourgeoisie has been paralleled by an equal 
or even more effective elimination of competition 
between members of the laboring class. For they, too, 
have found security in the protective embrace of organi- 
zation. The bureaucratic organization of business and 
industrial enterprises has of itself tended to regularize 
their employment and standardize the conditions under 
which they work. But more than this, they have evolved 
their own guildlike union organizations to protect each 
from the many, and the many from the danger that the 
one might through misguided and selfish enterprise 
attempt to improve his personal station in life. In so 
doing, they have inadvertently encouraged the bureau- 
cratization of business and industry, deliberately 
destroyed the free market for labor, and—intentionally 
or not—more or less closed the door of opportunity to 
the individual who is by the misadventure of birth a 
member of the laboring class. 


The effect of the old trade-unionism had been to in- 
crease, at least in some places and times, the skilled 
worker’s share of the national product; but this form of 
unionism placed only limited constraints upon the busi- 
ness entrepreneur, since normally only a small proportion 
of his employees would be both skilled and unionized; 
and for the same reason it did little to check upward 
individual mobility. The advent of the new, industrial 
type of labor organization has, however, contributed 
to the historical trend toward large-scale and bureau- 
cratic business and industrial organizations and has at 
the same time bureaucratized the position of the individ- 
ual worker. 


Though this development is far from complete, 
organized American labor is already for the most. part 
committed to a policy of stability in all respects and at 
all costs. The wage escalator clause, through which 
wages are tied firmly to the cost of living, has become 
standard in the labor contracts of steel, automobile, and 
other large industrial organizations. The guaranteed 
annual wage that is the current goal will, no doubt, 
also be tied to the cost of living. 


HROUGH SUCH METHObs the industrial unions propose 

to establish a floor under labor, providing every 
class of worker with an assured minimum wage. At the 
same time, the industrial unions have been endeavoring, 
with considerable success, to establish seniority as the 
principle upon which hiring, firing, and promotions are 
to be based. Forgotten, or ignored, is the fact that wage 
floors usually turn out to be also wage ceilings, and that 
where seniority rules, merit is seldom rewarded. 


The new unions are highly bureaucratic of necessity ; 
and the goals to which they aspire are certain to make 
the individual worker increasingly a function of his 
designated role—both within the union and within the 
the organization by which he is employed. As this is 
happening, the opportunities for the individual worker 
to distinguish himself from his fellows by his own efforts 
and thus, perhaps, improve his personal position are 
steadily contracting. Union rules, unemployment and 
pension rights, seniority rights—all these and many 
other factors tie him to the job he has, and discourage 
if they do not actually preclude his moving in search 
of a better place. Thus in many ways the new unionism 
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tends to freeze the position of labor in the economy 
ra the position of the individual worker in the labo; 
orce. 


If present trends toward stabilizing the position of 
labor continue, upward mobility—so long the ideal of 
the American people—will become a thing of the past: 
and the laboring class will tend to become a hereditary 
caste, or system of castes, each with its own fixed 
function and status. But long before then the debilitat. 
ing consequences of this rigidity will have reduced the 
American economy, and indirectly the entire social 
system, to_a monolithic structure incapable of any 
enterprise. For as the labor force is brought increasingly 
into large, bureaucratic, and quasi-monopolistic organi- 
zations, the opportunities for the independent. business 
entrepreneur are diminished, and the advantages to large 
organization, established labor relations, and quasi- 
monopolistic control of sources of supply and of the 
market for goods are intensified. 


T SHOULD NOW BE EVIDENT that the modern American 

businessman must operate in a climate of bureau- 
cracy rather than, as in times past, one of comparative 
freedom. He is controlled from above by a wide variety 
of political agencies, each a bureaucratic organization 
with some specialized function and with inherent tend- 
encies toward stabilizing all that it affects. He is con- 
trolled from below by bureaucratic union organization; 
and the pressure upon him will be to stabilize his 
operations in order that labor can be assured constancy 
of wages and employment. Moreover, organized labor 
in considerable measure designates for him how he shall 
use his various types of workers; it requires that he 
honor seniority rather than merit in the employment 
and advancement of the members of his labor force; 
and it does everything in its power—which is consider- 
able—to discourage him from displacing workers by 
introducing new productive processes. 


Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
business organizations are becoming increasingly bureau- 
cratic themselves; for only by becoming bureaucratic 
can they adjust to the bureaucratic demands upon them. 
The wonder is that American business organizations 
have been able to maintain any semblance of dynamism; 
and it speaks for the enterprise of the leaders of Ameri- 
can industry and commerce that they are still able to 
maneuver in new directions the unwieldy organizations 
over which they have command. The present leaders are, 
of course, products of the older and freer enterprise 
system; and it remains to be seen what their successors, 
products of bureaucracy and skilled mainly in the arts 
of bureaucratic routine, will do when they come to 
assume command. 
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Article Section II 


Academic Freedom or Communist Coddling? 


The Curious Stand of the Professors’ ‘Union’ 


By ANTHONY TRAWICK BouSCAREN 
(Professor of Political Science, Le Moyne College) 


TT: AMERICAN ASSOCIATION of University Professors 
is to the education field what the AFL-CIO is to 
industry. And just as union coercion has succeeded in 
the past in bringing recalcitrant businesses into line, so 
has the AAUP succeeded in most instances in coercing 
our colleges and universities into accepting its curious 
standards of academic freedom. AAUP disapproval of 
an educational institution’s stand on Communist pro- 
fessors, in particular, is not to be taken lightly. . 


Indeed the AAUP is sufficiently broad-minded to favor 
the retention on a university faculty of both “bad” 
and “good” Communists. A few years ago the AAUP 
Bulletin (Vol. 37) reprinted an article by Robert May- 
nard Hutchins (“Ethics,” January, 1951) which stated 
in part: “A man who is a bad member of the Com- 
munist party may conceivably be qualified to be a 
professor because he has retained his independence; and 
a good member of the party may be qualified to be a 
professor if he retains his independence in the field in 
which he teaches and conducts his research.” 


Recently the AAUP gave its highest award to Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, another educator who has forth- 
rightly defended the “rights” of present members of the 
Communist party to teach in our schools on the same 
terms as anybody else. Professor Meiklejohn, although 
admitting that Communists are under “an unusually 
rigid and severe discipline,” concluded that neverthc- 
less they “are moved by a passionate determination 
to follow the truth where it seems to lead.” (New York 
Times Magazine, March 27, 1949.) 


The AAUP has not deviated from the stand it first 
took in 1947 on Communist teachers: “So long as the 
Communist party in the United States is a legal party, 
affiliation with that party in and of itself should not be 
regarded as a justifiable reason for exclusion from the 
academic profession” (as quoted by Sidney Hook, in 
Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No, p. 271). Writing in the 
spring issue of the AAUP Bulletin in 1948, a one-time 
chairman of AAUP Committee “A” (Committee on 
Academie Freedom and Tenure), Professor Shannon, 
declared: “ . . . the evidence that the Communist party 
in the United States is subservient to the dictates of 
international communism, which means the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, is not conclusive.” * 


A former president of the AAUP, Professor Kirkland, 
writing in the autumn issue of the AAUP Bulletin, 1950, 
stated: “In brief, we should exclude from the academic 
arena not only those who are incompetent and dishonest 
but those of such authoritarian mind that they do not 





*According to Sidney Hook, rank and file AAUP members have 
never had an opportunity to pass on the policies of Committee “A,” 
nor are dissenting views tolerated in the AAUP Bulletin. 
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believe in the practice of free inquiry and who, if they 
were in power, would deny its exercise to others, perhaps 
on the specious justification that error cannot be given 
the same opportunity as truth.” No doubt Professor 
Kirkland had in mind Nazis, Fascists, racists, Ku 
Kluxers, ete. But he clearly did not have in mind Com- 
munists! 


The professors who escaped from East Germany and 
other Communist countries no doubt could enlighten 
the AAUP on the nature of Communist education and 
authoritarianism, but the question arises, is the AAUP 
capable of enlightenment? Here we are in the 15th 
year of the Third World War; * the massacres of Katyn 
and the Chosin reservoir, the Czech coup d’etat, Berlin 
blockades, the repression in Hungary, the 150,000 
American casualties in Korea—all these events are in 
the past, but the AAUP thinking is still that of 1947. 


i 1956 the AAUP condemned Washington University 
for firing two Communist professors, and censured 
the following educational institutions for firing Com- 
munists and those who refused to deny Communist 
affiliation under oath: University of California, Ohio 
State, Temple, Jefferson Medical School, Rutgers and 
Oklahoma. The AAUP held that the only reason for 
firing a professor is because of “incompetence, lack of 
scholarly objectivity or integrity, serious misuse of the 
classroom or of academic prestige, gross personal mis- 
conduct, or conscious participation in conspiracy against 
the Government.” But it made clear that under ‘this 
rule a college could not fire a present member of the 
Communist party unless he proved unfit as a teacher. 
Nor could it fire a professor solely because he refused 
to deny Communist affiliations under oath. At the same 
convention the AAUP praised the following schools for 
resisting the “pressures” of investigating committees: 
Cornell, Harvard, M. I. T., Sarah Lawrence, University 
of Chicago and Johns Hopkins. 


Each of the censured schools had only ten minutes 
to defend itself, and the whole procedure of the 
1956 convention smacked of star chamber proceedings. 
To many AAUP members it looked as though the AAUP 
was far from giving the accused campuses the same 
treatment it was demanding for professors. Author 
George R. Stewart, Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of California, angrily informed AAUP leaders: “I 
am walking out. I will return to the University of Cali- 
fornia, where I shall inform my colleagues that the 
action you have taken here is tyrannous. I shall also tell 
them that they should wear their censure proudly as 
a badge of torture given by a tyrant.” 





*It started in December, 1944, with the Communist uprising in 
Greece. 
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Professor Frederic Heimberger, a political scientist 
at Ohio State, declared: “As a member and loyal sup- 
porter of the AAUP for 25 years I am shocked and 
dismayed by this action. There was not the slightest 
semblance of a fair hearing.” Professor Howard L. 
Bevis said: “There is no longer any reasonable doubt 
that members of the Communist party are part of a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Constitution of the United 
States by force if necessary. Furthermore, no party 
member is free to hold or express thoughts or opinions 
at variance with the current party line. In our judgment, 
therefore, no party member is fit to become or to remain 
a professor of a state university.” 


Not only did the AAUP censure colleges which refuscd 
to keep Communist professors and praise those which 
retained them, but it refused to censure American 
University for firing an anti-Communist professor. 
Shortly before the AAUP convention got underway 
in 1956. American University fired Professor Herbert 
Fuchs, a former Communist who broke with the Com- 
munist movement and cooperated with the Government 
in helping to expose the Communist conspiracy. 


A NUMBER OF DISTINGUISHED Americans immediately 
protested to President Hurst Anderson. Reinhold 
Niebuhr wrote him: “I would like to challenge this 
decision on moral grounds. If a man has been involved 
in the Communist conspiracy and has made a clean 
breast of it, is there any moral reason why an institution 
should dismiss him?” Educators George Shuster, Harry 
Gideonse and George Counts brought the Fuchs case 
to the attention of the AAUP in convention assembled. 
Surely if the AAUP could censure a college for firing 
a Communist professor, it could censure an institution 
which fired an anti-Communist professor. But such was 
not the case. 


In 1958 the AAUP blackballed the University of 
Michigan for firing two professors who refused to testify 
concerning their alleged Communist affiliations, and 
Dickinson College was censured for dismissing a faculty 
member who refused to deny Communist affiliations 
under oath. At the 1959 convention in Pittsburgh, the 
AAUP censured New York University for having fired 
two professors with Communist affiliations: Lyman 
Bradley and Edwin Berry Burgum; it also censured 
Fisk University for dismissing Professor Lee Lorch, 
who had improperly invoked the Ist. Amendment in 
refusing to divulge information about his Communist 
connections. 


The AAUP exercises such a powerful influence in 
the academic world that most institutions, rather than 
face the consequences of censure by it, prefer to change 
their own rules and standards, including those relating 
to the tenure of subversives. The power of intimidation 
of the AAUP was manifested in 1958 when Temple and 
Rutgers both amended their constitutions to delete 
clauses inaking it possible to fire Communist professors 
who refused to deny Communist affiliations under oath. 
In so doing both schools removed the stigma of censure 
which was attached to them in 1956. In addition, the 
University of California promised to offer reinstatement 
to all those faculty members who quit over the loyalty 
oath controversy. In this way the university’s 1956 
censure was removed. 


In addition to the strong protests which were made 
after the 1956 AAUP convention about the arbitrary 
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decisions arrived at, and the failure to censure Ameri- 
can University, there has been a mounting wave of 
criticism of the AAUP policy on Communist professors, 
Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, one of the originaf organ- 
izers of the AAUP, has stated that membership in the 
Communist party renders the member unfit to be a 
college teacher. With respect to professors who invoke 
the 5th Amendment, President John S. Dickey of Dart- 
mouth had this to say: “Such a man either genuinely 
believes his words may incriminate him or he is using 
the privilege improperly. On the first assumption he, 
by his own action, avows the existence of what can 
reasonably be regarded as disqualification for service 
in a position of respect and responsibility; on the other 
hand, if he has invoked the privilege without truly 
believing that he needed its protection, he has acted 
falsely toward his Government. Either way you take it, 


it seems to me we must say as a matter of general policy 


that such a person has compromised his fitness to per- 
form the responsibilities of higher education .... ” 


apae EVIDENCE that Communists are unfit to be teach- 
ers in a free society (obviously they are fit for slave 
societies) is overwhelming, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. The continued refusal of the AAUP to face the 
facts, together with its refusal to condemn the firing 
of anti-Communist professors like Herbert Fuchs, Med- 
ford Evans and others, makes clear the necessity for a 
new prcfessorial organization. Possibly the nucleus of 
such a group exists in the committee being formed by 
Professor Revilo Oliver of the University of Illinois to 
look into the matter of Professor Evans’ dismissal by 
Northwestern University (Louisiana). 


There are plenty of professors who are fed up with 
the antics of the AAUP. Will they be free enough and 
courageous enough to establish a new organization which 
will take into consideration the facts of life, from 
Katyn to Tibet? Today, as the United States enters into 
the critical phases of its struggle with the forces of 
total blackness, it deserves the support of the academic 
community, the same support it received in the struggle 
against fascism. 
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Article Section 


The Cost of National Defense 


By Artuur E. Burns 
(Professor of Economics, George Washington University) 


URRENTLY, national security expenditures are running 
C at a level of $46 billion per year, or about $1070 
per family.* This is more than twice the amount of 
personal savings in a good year. About two out of every 
three dollars spent by the Federal Government go for 
defense and veterans. Defense alone absorbs nearly 10 
per cent of the Nation’s Gross National Product. 


These general facts stress the cost side of the defense 
problem, when this is viewed in terms of dollars and 
cents. Later we shall look at costs somewhat differ- 
ently, as alternatives sacrificed. But either way, the 
matter does not end with costs. Costs are merely the 
means of attaining something—a return, or a service, 
or a satisfaction. In the case of defense costs, the return 
or service or satisfaction is protection from aggression 
and the sense of security this provides. The business of 
the military is to produce this return. 


Here we encounter the underlying “problem” of de- 
fense expenditure: What is the return? How much secur- 
ity do we get for the dollars spent? There is no reason- 
ably precise answer to this question. The service produced 
by the military program is not measurable. Its value or 
worth is a matter of judgment which, even among the 
professionals, is a subject of controversy. 


A related and equally difficult question is this: How 
much security do we need? This depends on estimates 
of enemy capability and our own for different kinds of 
war. Neither is measurable in any precise manner. 
Uncertainty as to the value or effectiveness of our own 
defense efforts is accompanied by an even greater 
uncertainty with respect to theirs. As a consequence too 
much or too little might be spent for defense. Waste 
occurs either way. In the one case an excess of resources 
is devoted to security; in the other, to non-security 
purposes. 


The practical business of putting together the national 
security budget thus entails judgment and compromise 
on the part of military experts, the President and the 
Congress. It is not enough that they in some fashion 
come up with the “right amount” as a total appropria- 
tion. This amount must be appropriately allocated among 
the services and the innumerable end uses of each. 
Indeed the effectiveness of this allocation partly deter- 
mines the total required. Competition among the services 


"Includes the military services, military aid, atomic energy. 
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and among weapons systems requires the exercise of 
choice. All budgets being limited, more money to one 
service means less to others, more for missiles means 
less for other purposes. 


In a real sense the cost of a nuclear-powered carrier 
is the effectiveness (or return) sacrificed by not having 
more submarines, or missiles, or any of the other 
weapons that could have been acquired with the funds 
spent on the carrier. If the relative effectiveness of the 
competing weapons systems could be precisely measured, 
the allocative problem would be simple. Given the total 
budget, funds would be spent on each of the competing 
uses up to the point where each dollar yielded the same 
return, or effectiveness. Actually, precision of this sort 
is impossible because military end products do not 
come in small packages as a rule. The choice might be 
between one weapons system costing $4 billion over the 
next five years and another costing $5 billion. 


This brings us back to the central problem: How do 
we measure the return, or the effectiveness, of the 
military dollar? As observed above, there is no objective 
measurement of yield, or return, or effectiveness appli- 
cable to all purposes for which defense dollars are 
spent. There is no “market” which values these returns. 
Costs are measurable in dollars, and arbitrary numbers 
can be assigned to “effectiveness” to obtain cost- 
effectiveness ratios. But no one who indulges in this kind 
of exercise will credit the results with certitude. They 
are orders of magnitude, no more. 


ane THE UNCERTAINTIES and the difficulties of 
measuring approximate results, there is no wonder 
that the military budget is a subject of endiess contro- 
versy. But the military is not unique—practically all 
Government services encounter this same basic problem. 
We know about what they cost in dollars, but the “value” 
of the return or service cannot be objectively measured 
in comparable units, for most services are not priced. 
Thus charges of excessive cost, of waste, or complaints 
of skimping on essential services and national security 
for balanced budget reasons are endless. 


In comparison, the private sector of the economy has 
it easy. Consider a firm like General Motors. How much 
of the Nation’s total resources should be devoted to the 
productive purposes of such a company? The company 
produces seven lines of cars, a line of trucks, a variety 
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of household appliances, diesel locomotives, motor 
coaches, airplane engines, radios and television sets, and 
many other products. The cost of each product, the price 
of each product in the market, the commercial and 
consumer demand for these products at the prevailing 
prices determine the amount of output, and the resources 
to produce it, for any given period. Consumer incomes, 
General Motors product prices, the prices of competitive 
products, consumer preferences all go into the determin- 
ation of what the public “wants” from General Motors. 
Unlike the Defense Department and congressional ap- 
propriations committees, the G. M. high command has 
objective criteria to guide it in determining the total 
budget for any period. Judgment and guess-work are 
involved, to be sure, but the hard facts of the market 
quickly confirm or reject the decisions made. 


When it comes to allocating the total G. M. budget 
among the many divisions, the decisions again are object- 
ively determined by market criteria. How much should 
be allotted to Buick, Pontiac, Frigidaire, and so on? 
Cash flows give the answer. Budget shifts can be made 
to avoid surpluses of Buicks and shortages of Pontiacs. 
But how much of the national security budget should go 
to the Army, Navy, and the Air Force for tanks, artil- 
lery, planes, missiles, submarines? Business has the 
market to guide its decisions and to check their validity, 
quickly. Defense spending decisions have no such guides 
and no subsequent objective validation. 


. OF DECISIONS is of utmost importance to the 

question of cost. The military might spend hundreds 
of millions on the research and development of a partic- 
ular missile and tens of millions more for its current 
production. Having committed itself there is a normal 
reluctance on the part of the military service in question 
to abandon the project, despite claims that a sister 
service has developed a somewhat superior weapon. 
The reluctance might spring from service rivalry, or from 
the fear of congressional charges of “waste.” But often 
it is a matter of honest differences in judgment as to the 
“value” of the competing weapons. 


The market handles this type of problem when it 
arises in business. For a reported $250 million, the Ford 
Motor Company developed and produced the Edsel. The 
market gave its verdict—quickly, ruthlessly, but effect- 
ively. In two years the Edsel joined the numerous 
company of abandoned cars. And a business much smaller 
than Ford would have joined the far more numerous 
company of bankrupt firms. The market test is simple 
and direct, and bankruptcy in the end takes care of 
incompetence and wrong judgment. The military services 
have no market to test their competence or judgment. 
Their ultimate test is combat, their bankruptcy court 
is defeat. 


All this is familiar enough but needs repeating. 
Budgeting a defense program is simply a stupendous 
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task. The absence of a comprehensive, objective measure. 
ment of effectiveness, or return, or value lies at the 
root of the “cost” problem in the national security pro. 
gram. There is no solution to this; in the nature of the 
case, judgment rules decisions and validates their results, 
in a context of great uncertainty. Defense, a costly 
business at best, is made more costly because of this. 


In practice, of course, decisions are made, forces are 
equipped and security is provided. The measurement 
problem remains, but its significance in terms of cost 
varies with the rate of change in military technology, 
In periods of quiescent technology, long experience with 
established conventional weapons provides rule-of-thumb 
guidance in the allocation of the military budget. among 
the competing end uses. Being on surer ground, both 
with respect to their own military effectiveness and that 
of a possible enemy, military planners are generally able 
to judge the total budget required for reasonable 
security. 


But in a period of dynamic technology the problem 
becomes enormously complex. New weapons systems 
are untried; experience is no longer a helpful guide. Each 
new development tends to increase military costs, adding 
great pressure to the matter of choice among alternatives 
as alternatives multiply. The issue between conventional 
weapons and the new weapons systems is a case in point. 
Uncertainty as to the kind of threat and the effective- 
ness of the means simply adds greatly to the cost of 
national security. 


a PLANNING is difficult enough under the best 
of circumstances but events conspire to add to the 
inherent difficulty, and often to costs. Some of these may 
be mentioned briefly. 


The decisions of the military are not immune to 
political pressures. For example, the location of an air 
base, or the retention of one that has lost much of its 
importance, is sometimes dictated by well-placed politi- 
cal figures. The pressure may not be overt; a decision 
to retain a particular base may be made to avoid antici- 
pated political wrath. Some contract awards imay at 
times be politically influenced. The Department of 
Defense may feel constrained to maintain a particular 
project of dubious value for fear that ditching it would 
raise a political storm—the Nike-Zeus project might fit 
this category. Virtually all appropriations, military and 
non-military, have political significance; inevitably 
“policy is politics.” Thus, the military expert must pro- 
pitiate the political powers in some measure simply in 
order to gain the support essential for his main task. 
Probably the added cost due to this element percentage- 
wise is small. 


Non-military objectives often intrude upon the scene 
to add somewhat to national security costs. Legislation 
requires contractors to pay the “prevailing” wage which 
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sure. in effect is the highest wage in the area. Here the market 
- the process is distorted; advantage cannot be taken of a 
pro- lower price which the market as such would yield. 
’ the Moreover, this wage policy affects the costs of civilian 
ults, products because of competition for labor. Similarly the 
»stly “Buy American” policy denies some access to lower cost 
, foreign products. Military funds may be used to support 


certain industries. On occasion the Navy lays up its 
ed own tankers to charter private tankers to help shipping 
hent companies. Stock-pile policy has not been free of in- 
cost dustry influence, exerted by way of political channels. 
ogy. There is no telling how much is added to the national 


vith security bill because of these non-military objectives 
imb which influence military demands and distort market 
‘ong prices. For its part, the military is constantly faced with 
a these pressures and succeeds in resisting most of them. 
ha 

ible A different set of influences is also at work which has 
ble both adverse and beneficial effects on the military pro- 


gram: inter-service rivalry and organizational interest. 
Rapid changes in military technology during the last 


lem two decades have muddied up the roles and missions of 
ms the services. Nuclear weapons and missiles have pro- 
ach foundly changed the traditional weapons systems of all 
ing the services. Large armies, surface fleets, and manned 
ves aircraft might vanish, or at least suffer a drastic change 
nal in roles and missions. This threat shakes each organiza- 
nt. tion from top to bottom. Each must establish its claim 
p= to future place by getting in on the new weapons 
of systems. Thus arises the relentless rivalry and some 


duplication of effort in the development of weapons. 


est Each service is reluctant to accept the others’ 
a weapons. As a consequence there is a dispersal 
ay of funds and particularly of the critically short 


supply of technical and scientific resources on 
overlapping systems. This is a heavy cost. 





to 

ult The usual complaints along this line, however, over- 
Its look the advantages of rivalry. The organizational urge 
‘i to survive fosters innovation, just as competition among 
mn large firms impels them to innovate to hold their market 
“- position. Such business competition also entails sub- 
at stantial competitive costs, and much progress as well. 
of Whether innovational advantages outweigh the duplica- 
ar tive costs among the services cannot be ascertained. 
Id The case against such rivalry is by no means established 
—we might do better with more. 

1 

ly The effort to “save” funds, to keep the military 
0 budget within some narrow limit dictated by budget- 
+f balancing considerations, or by the debt limit, raises 
k. other kinds of problems. Inflation and the rising costs 
o of new, complex weapons systems place a squeeze on 


the military planners—costs rise in relation to the 
budgetary limit. To accommodate rising costs with the 
1e budget ceiling, defense programs are often “stretched 
out,” and some dropped entirely. The stretch-out pushes 
Programs farther into the future, where obsolescence 
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catches up quickly. In the short run there is some 
sacrifice of preparedness; in the longer run there is the 
cost of obsolescence. Thus saving funds now might 
increase costs, by way of reduced effectiveness per dollar 
spent. There is no escaping this problem in a period of 
rapidly changing military technology and fiscal prudence. 


This brief summary brings out the diversity of 
influences which impinge on national security costs. 
Their net effect most certainly reduces the effectiveness 
of the military dollar, even though, to repeat, there is 
no comprehensive measurement of effectiveness. What- 
ever it is we get for $46 billion, it could be higher; or 
we could get whatever we now get for a somewhat 
smaller outlay. But these various influences—political, 
social, and economic, organizational rivalry and im- 
perfect coordination, the budgetary squeeze, and other 
elements that might have been mentioned here—are 
probably of subordinate importance compared with the 
over-riding facts of uncertainty and change. These 
account for much of the great military outlays today 
and for what is so frequently deseribed as waste. 


‘oe FACTS OF CHANGE in military technology need no 
elaboration here. In fiscal year 1959 the Department 
of Defense let some $5 billion in contracts for research 
and development and the figure is higher for the present 
vear. Each new major technological development tends 
to require, or produce, an entirely new weapons system 
—usually not suitable for fitting into the existing systems. 
Obsolescence is rapid and the new systems are costly, 
only to suffer a rapid obsolescence themselves through 
research and development work. This is the process of 
“creative destruction” of existing assets, familiar in 
industry. But costs and returns act to guide and temper 
this process in industry; military technology has limited 
guidance at best. 


The same process of accelerated technological change 
is occurring on the enemy side, behind a formidable 
barrier of secrecy. This heightens uncertainty as to his 
capability, which furthers our drive to keep abreast or 
ahead. Similar fears impel him constantly to innovate 
technologically. This uncertainty is aggravated by inter- 
national political tensions and the political intent of 
the enemy. A posture of reasonable security in such a 
context comes at a high cost. 


A distinction of importance is pertinent here. Costs 
in the face of uncertainty (ex ante costs) are incurred 
which at the time appear necessary and reasonable. 
But in retrospect these costs (ex post costs) may appear 
unnecessary and excessive. The realized cost is laid to 
poor judgment, or worse, when the eventuality planned 
for fails to materialize. Thus the military spends sub- 
stantial funds for standby facilities simply to be on the 
safe side. For example, planes might be procured even 
though obsolete, because the missile systems to replace 
them are untried, or production facilities are inadequate, 
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or the obsolete weapons might be needed against the 
same type the enemy might use. Ez ante such costs seen: 
reasonable; ex post they appear a waste. In one sense, 
all stand-by facilities entail unnecessary ex post costs. 
Like goods in the wholesale house, the military stands 
by until needed, performing meanwhile the service of 
deterrence. 


pee is a characteristic in production for 
civilian markets, but firms handle their own 
development costs for new products, risk their own 
capital for new facilities, and bear the burden of their 
our standby facilities. Those that survive and grow 
pass these costs on in the price of their products. Why 
shouldn’t the plane manufacturers pay for development 
costs and new facilities for the B-70, or for new missiles? 
Among other things, they cannot pass on the costs of 
uncertainty when they sell to the Government at nego- 
tiated cost-plus prices. Many a weapon is born to die 
unused in the helter-skelter of technological change. 
The good ones cannot pay for the bad ones under the 
cost-plus pricing arrangement. The costs of uncertainty 
are thus passed on to the Government by way of re- 
search and development contracts which pay for the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent ideas in this uncertain 
business of weaponry. 


Changing technology is normally expected to cut costs, 
where adopted in industry. Is this occurring in the 
military? Is it likely to reduce aggregate spending? 


Military technology has vastly increased the efficiency 
of the forces. Far more destructive power comes with 
each dollar spent now than at any time in the past. 
But this is not likely to reduce total expenditures, 
given the existing state of international affairs. Techno- 
logical change entails greater complexity and cost of 
military hardware. As these changes continue to come, 
military expenditures seem destined to rise. In the 100 
years before World War II the cost (in constant dollars) 
per man in uniform increased about threefold; in the 
past 20 years they have gone up about fourfold. There 
seems to be no limit to the demand for destructive 
power. Improved technology produces this power and its 
means of delivery with growing efficiency at increasing 
aggregate costs over time. 


Military expenditure is the means by which resources 
are put to work for national security purposes. When 
these resources are diverted from alternative uses— 
consumption and capital accumulation this entails a 
real cost in the sense of sacrificed alternatives. National 
security expenditures do not necessarily measure the 
extent to which resources diverted to the military come 
from consumption and capital purposes. For example, 
the huge money costs of World War II do not measure 
the sacrifice of consumption and capital accumulation. 
Some of these expenditures put idle resources to work— 
to this extent no alternatives were sacrificed except 
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involuntary leisure. Or take the Korean War which was 
a fully tax-financed war. The extra cost of that war 

















probably did not entail much sacrifice of consumption — 
and capital accumulation. Much of the added tax Arti 


revenue to finance the added output for the military 

came from an increment to national income we would He 
not have had but for war orders. Civilian output, dis. 

posable income, consumption, and savings increased 
throughout this war at a rate in excess of the increase 

in total effort (man years of employment). 




















But this favorable performance for short periods js H 
no basis for complacency. In the long run, a large has 
national security program does entail real cost. Before ernc 
World War I military programs absorbed only one-half I 
of one per cent of gross national product; before Worla carr 
War II it was about one per cent. The present decade d 
will average about 10 per cent, with no abatement in taal 
sight. Of necessity the percentage of national income Bel 
available for consumption and saving decreases as the out 
percentage devoted to national security rises. guk 

in 

This can have serious long-run consequences. What 
if high taxes for defense purposes reduced family saving 
for the future education of their children? or for invest- } 
ment in the material requisites for economic growth? ph: 

ate ec) ae Sp 
Does military research and development drain industry me 
of scientific talent? It is no answer to say: let the vil 
Government subsidize education, or train more scientists, lie 
or even provide funds for investment. Such subsidies 
come from the taxpayers’ pockets, the present inroads sp 
on which partly create our problem. er 
It 

The long-run real cost cannot be dodged. Tax policy, be 
however, can help shift it. In the interest of continued ri 
long-term growth, national security might best be re- he 
garded as a component of consumption and not as a 
charge against saving. “ 

k 
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Article Section I 


How Dewey Lost in *48 --- With the Lesson for 1960 


By Juues ABELS 


This article is an excerpt from a new book, Out of the Jaws of Victory (Hoit), by Jules Abels. The book may be obtained from 
Human Events for the bookstore price of $4.95. 


ow DID THOMAS Dewey come to adopt his “high 

level” campaign of 1948? This is the question which 
has absorbed politicians ever since the New York Gov- 
ernor “snatched defeat out of the jaws of victory.” 


I have talked with all the principals of that ill-fated 
campaign from Tom Dewey down. Here’s the story: 


After Dewey was nominated, “the Albany crowd” 
took over. At the head of the brain trust was Elliott V. 
Bell, State Superintendent of Banks. Bell had worked 
out for Dewey the blueprints for his two successful 
gubernatorial campaigns and was his chief speech writer 
in 1944. The relationshin was so close that some have 
regarded the strong-minded, opinionated Bell as playing 
the role of Svengali to Dewey’s Trilby. 


Dewey needed and relied on Bell for facts as well as 
philosophy. Senator Jenner, who headed the GOP 
Speakers Bureau in 1948, points out an obvious fact 
which is overlooked—that Dewey and Bell had a pro- 
vincial “New York City” outlook. They read and be- 
lieved the “liberal”-slanted New York City press. 


Dewey and Bell believed that the Oklahoma City 
speech—an all-out attack upon FDR—was a major 
error and a contributing factor to the defeat in 1944. 
It was sparked by Roosevelt’s “Little Fala” speech, 
before his favorite Teamsters’ union, in which he poured 
ridicule on Dewey.* This infuriated Dewey and in Okla- 
homa City he made a fighting speech in which he accused 
Roosevelt of “fraud and falsehood” and of “maligning, 
ridicule, and wisecracks.” He said that Roosevelt was 
“indispensable” only to Harry Hopkins, Madame Per- 
kins, and Harold Ickes. 


Republicans were delighted with the invective ap- 
proach; wires poured in and also contributions. “More, 
more,” they cried. Dewey was under pressure to use the 
Oklahoma City sizzling tone for the rest of the cam- 
paign. 

But Bell felt that the applauding audiences were 
solidly Republican anyway. He was impressed by the vio- 
lent criticisms of “liberal” columnists (who were not 
for Dewey anyway, but whom Dewey and Bell read 
avidly). So the decision was made: no more Oklahoma 
City type of fighting addresses. 


Dewey was well aware of the fact that his “liberal” 
position in 1944 had cost him votes of old-line Republi- 
cans. Yet Bell had sold him on the idea that this was 
the “realistic” approach for 1948, that a Republican 
could not win without votes of New Deal independents 
and therefore the regular Republican votes, having 





*A little known Congressman from Minnesota named Knutson had wrongly 
accused Franklin D. Roosevelt of sending a destroyer back to Alaska to pick up 
Fala who, according to Knutson, had inadvertently been left behind when FDR 
visited Alaska. Roosevelt in his speech was careful not to identify the source of 
the false accusation—creating the inference that it was made by Dewey or some- 
one close to him. 
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nowhere else to go, must be taken for granted. This 
“schizophrenia” in the Republican party, as Bell calls it, 
weighed heavily on Bell’s mind as well as that of 
Dewey. 


Dewey’s ’48 running mate, Earl Warren, had no hand in 
the strategy decision. The Dewey inner circle found War- 
ren a “strange duck,” a viewpoint which they continue to 
hold. Warren said that he was interested in campaigning 
for oniy two issues, socialized medicine and Government 
building of transmission lines from dam sites to compete 
with private utilities. 


Dewey said “no” and Warren retorted that he had no 
more to talk about. His net contribution to the Dewey 
vote was viewed as zero. He was, however, a “good 
soldier” in the campaign and followed the Dewey line 
religiously. But what was the Dewey line? 


While Truman was “giving ’em hell,” Dewey talked 
“unity” during the campaign. It is hard in retrospect to 
understand exactly what Dewey was driving at. 


We get close to the reason why “unity” was on 
Dewey’s mind by looking at his 1948 acceptance speech. 
He said that in contrast to the Democratic party, which 
was split into three factions, “We are a united party. 
Our Nation stands tragically in need of that same 
unity.” 


HE MOST IRONIC feature of this statement is that 
Dewey at this time could not have believed it him- 
self. He was, in fact, obsessed with a guilt-feeling that 
the GOP was not united. At the Lincoln Dinner speech in 
February, 1949, three months after the election, he said 
that the GOP is “split wide open. It has been split wide 
open for years, but we have tried to gloss it over.” 


Herbert Brownell told me, “Dewey did a good job on 
the unity issue during the campaign,” which he explains 
as keeping the rifts within the party from public view. 
This required that the congressional leaders, and particu- 
larly Senator Taft, be kept in the background. After the 
election Taft said of Dewey to a close associate, Gordon 
Scherer, now a Congressman from Cincinnati, “A little 
man, and I don’t mean physically.” 


When Dewey disclosed his campaign strategy to Taft 
at Albany in August, Taft replied that he couldn’t 
see how the issue of the record of the 80th Congress 
could be ducked. “They didn’t want Taft in the cam- 
paign,” Senator Jenner told me. 


When greeting Governor Warren in Columbus, Taft 
remarked to a reporter about Warren’s Salt Lake City 
speech in which the California Governor had belittled 
the differences between the parties, “I read with great 
interest what Governor Warren had to say. You know 
that is exactly contrary to everything I stood for.” In his 
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campaign speeches Taft saw the issue between the 
parties as a conflict of philosophies, as to whether or 
not prosperity was to be achieved by totalitarian con- 
trols. Going into the South, Taft appealed to southern 
conservatives not to waste their votes by voting for 
Thurmond but to realize that on the issues of economic 
freedom they were closer to the Republicans. 


What. was Dewey’s reaction to this? To the “liberal” 
Democratic columnist, Marquis Childs, Dewey, in a 
revealing moment, explained his dilemma. What Childs 
wrote is undoubtedly a paraphrase of what Dewey 
told him: “His [Dewey’s] formidable task was to per- 
suade a sufficient number to switch to the Republican 
side. He had to do so against the dead weight of his own 
party. With Senator Taft telling the Southern Bourbons 
they were just like the Republicans, and under the for- 
bidding stare of reactionaries and covetous spoilsmen, he 
could not have taken a clear and positive line even if he 
had been so minded.” (His own party was “dead 
weight!”’) 


EWEY EXPLAINED to me that he did not defend the 

80th Congress because “I have never fought on a 
battleground of another’s choosing in a campaign.” The 
apparent reason why Dewey did not defend the 80th 
Congress was because he felt in his own heart that Tru- 
man was right, that it was a nest of “reactionaries.” 
Brownell and Bell admitted as much to me. Dewey told 


me: “The issue was not the 80th Congress. It was the | 


‘liberal’ platform adopted by the party.” 


Throughout the campaign Dewey never attacked the 
New Deal since the Bell strategy called for winning 
with Roosevelt votes. Charlie Halleck prepared a speech 
for a nation-wide broadcast. In a session at Albany, 
Elliott Bell went over it. “This will never do,” said Bell. 
Halleck had mentioned the New Deal seven times, so 
Bell went through it, penciling out every derogatory 
mention of the New Deal, “ripping the guts out of it,” 
as Halleck says. Brownell, who was present, demurred. 
“Maybe that’s what we should be doing, attacking the 
New Deal.” 


Look closely into the Dewey defeat. A striking phe- 
nomenon was the extraordinarily low vote. The total vote 
of 48,833.000 was a million below the 1940 vote in spite 
of the big population increase. It is a remarkable fact 
that 683,000 persons who voted for local offices did not 
bother to vote for President. This is in direct contrast 
with the normal pattern of Presidential years when 
several million vote for President but neglect to vote 
for any other office. 


Did Republicors or Democrats fail to vote? There 
were many statements from individual Republicans that 
Dewey’s pallid campaign and open embrace of New Deal 
measures in the later stages of the campaign gave them 
the feeling, “If this is all he has to offer, then what 
difference does it make?” Statistics tend to bear out an 
assumption that Republicans failed to vote because there 
was no incentive. The total GOP vote in Ohio, Iowa 
and Wisconsin, three Midwest states which Dewey had 
expected to carry but lost, fell off drastically compared 
to 1944. 


It fell also in two big states which Dewey carried 
(thanks to the Wallace vote)—New York and Michi- 
gan. In Iowa the decline in the vote occurred in 
the heavily Republican counties. Howard Buffett, who 
lost his seat in the Second District of Nebraska by 
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3244 in a vote which was 9714 lighter than in 1944 
wrote me. “The regular Republicans of deep convictions 


stayed away from the polls in large numbers in Ne. 
braska in 1948.” 


Yet, Dewey told me that “overconfidence” of Republi- 
cans kept a large number from voting! 


Truman had conducted his whistle-stop campaign on 
the theory that his only chance to win was to pull out a 
record vote of 60 million—time and again, he exhorted 
the crowds that they had no one to blame but themselves 
if they did not vote. He pulled the Democratic vote to 
the polls. Dewey did not bring out the Republicans. 


The general apathy which hurt the Dewey vote was 
properly chargeable to Dewey, who waged no fight, 
The Washington Post said just before the election, “The 
campaign has been duller and less significant than any 
similar contest in recent years.” Walter Lippmann wrote, 
“there is no fundamental conflict of doctrine, no ideo- 
logical conflict remotely comparable with that which 
separate parties, say in France or Britain.” 


Many Democrats felt that Taft would have been 
harder to beat than Dewey in 1948. Harold Ickes said 
after the event, “They sent in their bat boy with the 
bases full; the next time they’ll send in’ their Babe Ruth, 
Senator Taft.” 


Republican strategists examine the Presidential votes 
of 1940 through 1952: 








YEAR REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 
BD i edibnns a pechhegscc oan fpense site 22,304,755 27,243,466 
| See SPLAT PERSONS SR .. 22,006,278 25,602,505 
1948 21,970,065 24,105,812 
1952 . 33,936,252 27,314,922 


The tabulation would indicate prima facie that the 
hope of Republican victory lies in pulling a big vote. 
The Democratic vote remained steady through four 
elections. The Truman vote in 1948 plus the Thurmond 
and Wallace vote, about 26,430,000, is remarkably close 
to the Stevenson vote in 752. But the Eisenhower can- 
didacy attracted 62.7 per cent of the voting population 
to the polls in 1952 compared to 51.5 per cent in 1948 
and 53 per cent in 1944, and that additional vote went 
heavily Republican. Dewey did not think in terms of 
voting potential. In 1952 when General Eisenhower 
entered New York to campaign, his first advice from 
Dewey was that he could not guarantee success in New 
York unless Eisenhower endorsed a compulsory FEPC. 
Eisenhower said he would not do so, and he would still 
win. A miilion more voters went to the polls in New York 
and he carried the state by 850,000. 


This premise, that the Republican vote is more elastic 
than the Democratic vote, opens the door for the argu- 
ment by conservatives that when the voters have a clear 
choice between party lines, the stay-at-home vote can 
be brought to the polls. They argue that that choice 
presented by the Republicans should be in terms of con- 
servatism. A Republican conservative, James L.: Wick, 
in a thoughtful book published in 1952, How NOT to 
Run for President—A Handbook for Republicans, says: 


“The Republicans can make no greater mistake 
than to think that the tactics which win voters 
in large numbers to the New Deal would, if 
imitated, win them to the Republican party. In 
promising largesse from the United States Treas- 
ury, the Democrats will always outbid the Re- 
publicans.” 
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Article Section II 


The Great Farm Problem 


Government Intervention Has Brought Chaos 


By Wiiu1amM H. PEererson 


(Associate Professor of Economics, New York University Graduate School of Business Administration; 
weekly contributor to The Wall Street Journal) 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 
—OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


F@ MORE THAN A GENERATION, ever increasing 
surpluses—a telltale sign that something is 
wrong—have dogged the agricultural experts in 
Washington. The year 1958, a bumper-crop year, 
provided the biggest farm surpluses of all time. Each 
time the planners hopefully believed that victory 
was at last theirs, with surpluses declining or even 
“stabilized,” new obstacles appeared. 


Mountainous obstacles.. Adequate storage facili- 
ties were not, for long periods, to be had. In the 
early days of the Eisenhower Administration, caves, 
abandoned factories, hangars, circus tents, oil tanks. 
moth-balled World War II merchant ships, walled- 
up rural streets, and shut-down movie houses supple- 
mented existing grain-terminal and elevator space. 
The ships-into-bins use continues to the present 
moment. In August, 1955, the US Department of 
Agriculture urgently sought bids from contractors 
to build 14,000 new bins to hold 47 million more 
bushels of grain. As always, the addition was too 
little and too late. 


In May, 1959, the Government owned or had a 
lien on more than $3 billion worth of wheat and 
more than $2 billion worth of corn. As of February 
28, 1959, Department of Agriculture statisticians 
estimated the Government-owned Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s “investment” in the Nation’s 
wheat at better than a billion bushels—753 million 
bushels owned outright and loans outstanding on 
533 million bushels more. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s “investment” in corn was also well 
over a billion bushels—1.1 billion bushels owned 
outright and loans outstanding on 427 million 
bushels more. 


All in all, the Government’s total “investment” 
in farm commodities runs over $9 billion. By June 
30, 1963, under present laws, the USDA expects the 
Government’s stake in farm surpluses to climb to 
about $12 billion. But even these figures do not tell 
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the whole story. Since July 1, 1953, the CCC has 
disposed of some $16 billion in acquired farm com- 
modities below cost, mostly overseas. 


A “normal” year’s wheat-crop yield is from 900 
million to a billion bushels (almost 1.5 billion 
bushels made up the 1958 crop), but present wheat 
crops are abnormal in view of artificially stimulated 
prices, so that a year’s crop generally produces un- 
consumed “carry-overs” of 200 to 400 million 
bushels. On July 1, 1956, the accumulated carry- 
over was in excess of a billion bushels. To meet this 
problem, some 550 million bushels were sold on 
world markets on terms that brought charges of 
dumping from other wheat-producing countries, 
many of which we otherwise aid. Besides, the Soil 
Bank was put to work, and $230 million was paid 
to farmers for withdrawing more than twelve million 
acres from wheat production. 


Yet the 1957 crop, at 947 million bushels, 
was only 50 million bushels under that of 
the previous year. And the 1958 crop beat 
the 1957 figure by 500 million bushels! 
Again, the Government planners’ solutions 
of subsidized exports and the Soil Bank 
were too little and too late. The gluts per- 
sist. 


Consider the related problem of our dwindling 
tobacco exports. It is an axiom of economics that 
high prices stimulate production and check con- 
sumption. Throughout much of America’s history, 
Wilson, North Carolina, had been the largest flue- 
cured tobacco market in the world. In recent years, 
however, that title has been taken by Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia. Carolina production has shrunk, 
both absolutely and relatively. Under an acreage- 
allotment system, almost two out of every three 
burley-tobacco farmers are “garden growers” with a 
Government allotment of eight-tenths of an acre or 
less (of these, many are at one-half acre or less) as 
the maximum permitted planting, an allotment 
which precludes low-cost cultivation. (Some farmers 
have managed; however, to secure more than one 
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allotment.) American tobacco is one of those crops 





which receives the “benefit” of price supports. 


Think for a moment about the dilemma faced by 


the Government on the eve of a Presidential cam- 


paign: 


Budgetary expenditures primarily for the support 
of farm prices and farm income are now equal to 
about 40 per cent of net farm income. 


Farm prices are still about 10 per cent below the 
level prevailing when President Eisenhower took 
office, and have sunk at times to more than 40 per 
cent below—with disastrous results to the Republi- 
cans in the farm areas in the 1954, 1956, and 1958 
campaigns. 


Farm surpluses are three-and-one-half times as 
large as they were at the beginning of 1953. Carrying 
charges—storage, transportation and interest—cost the 
Government more than $1 billion annually. 


The Government spent more on agriculture in the 
first four years of the Eisenhower Administration 
than it had in the preceeding 20 years (which included 
two wars which used up surplus to a large extent). 


A sizeable exodus from the farm seems to be under- 
way, despite all the Government “assistance.” Between 
1949 and 1953, the farm population declined by some 
three million. Nearly two million more farm people 
have left their farms since 1953. In 1953 farm popu- 
lation was 14.3 per cent of the total US population; 
in 1958 it was but about 12 per cent of the total. 


The US Department of Agriculture reported that 
as of February 28, 1959, investment of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in price-support programs 
amounted to $9.1 billion—made up of loans outstand- 
ing of $4.0 billion (including $706 million of loans 
financed by lending agencies), and the cost value of 
inventories $5.1 billion. 


As of February 28; 1958, the investment was $7.3 
billion of which loans outstanding amounted to $2.4 
billion and inventories $4.9 billion. 


Price support operations in five commodities ac- 
counted for the bulk of the February 28, 1959, loan 
total as follows: 


Cotton, Upland .... 6,447,558 bales ........ $1,101,695,551 
EE 533,444,796 bushels ...... 978,879,790 
ID ccccnnandiveteel 924,451,817 pounds ...... 599,437,828 
IN cdhaemiciitaiuseasiensdl 427,271,926 bushels ...... 523,818,948 
Grain Sorghum .... 146,188,849 ecwt ............ 276,081,784 
TIE dulthehnthibbties (2) HGH! Selle 497,934,361 

$3,977,848,262 


(Included under “other” were loans on extra long staple 
cotton, cottonseed, barley, dry edible beans, flaxseed, oats, 
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| Se ES ee, eee 36,508,561 
Soybeans .............. 12,152,353 bushels ...... 28,286,736 
Butter .................. 44,408,334 pounds ...... 26,331,946 
ER 262,185,642 pounds ...... 20,797,740 
IIE Aicluhibiabanccatyie 25,394,135 bushels ...... 19,491,597 
Dried Milk .......... 116,467,411 pounds ...... 18,000,609 
Cotton, Extra 

Long Staple .... 32,307 bales .......... 9,461,956 
NE Reet NE 39,336,835 

$5,111,626,769 


(“Other” items in inventory include cheese, dry edible 
beans, cornmeal, flaxseed, rye, wheat flour, gum turpen- 
tine, tobacco, crude cottonseed oil, refined cottonseed oil, 
peanuts and tung oil, the largest of which was tobacco 
with a cost value of $7,643,455 million.) 


Net realized program loss on price-support opera- 
tions for the eight months ended February 28, 1959, 
totaled $492 million. For the same period in the 
previous year the loss was $713 million, and for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1958, the program loss 
on rile al operations totaled over a billion 
dollars. 


Price-support operations of CCC are financed in 
large part, though not completely, by borrowings. 
CCC is authorized by law to borrow money as needed, 
but as of February 28, 1959, total borrowings could 
not at any time exceed the aggregate $14.5 billion. 


The CCC holds a sufficient amount of this borrow- 
ing authority to purchase at any time all loans and 
other obligations held by lending agencies under the 
Corporation’s programs. On February 28, 1959, CCC 
had in use $13.9 billion of this authority; actual 
borrowings amounted to $13.2 billion and obligations 
to purchase loan funds financed by lending agencies 
amounted to $708 million. This left a statutory 
borrowing authority of $559 million. 


Loans and inventory figures covered in the fore- 
going do not include “purchase agreements” which 
provide for purchase by CCC of stipulated quantities 
of price-support commodities if offered by producers 
at the end of the loan period. These purchase agree- 
ments entered into on 1958 crops through February 
28, 1959, had an estimated total value of $191 million. 
Purchase, agreements entered into on 1957 crops 
through February 28, 1958, had an estimated total 
value of $196 million. 


Price supports extended (total loans made plus 
direct purchases plus purchase agreements entered 
into) on 1958 crops alone through February 28, 1959, 
amounted to $3.8 billion, compared with $2.3 billion 
on 1957 crops through February 28, 1958. 
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rice, rye, soybeans, honey, peanuts and tung oil, the 
largest being $249,699,676 on soybeans.) 


Inventories: 
| aT 753,509,376 bushels ....$2,144,139,573 
| 1,144,121,938 bushels ...... 2,014,653,082 
Grain Sorghum... 156,295,221 ewt. ............ 410,507,557 
Cotton, Upland .. 1,411,576 bales .......... 205,573,504 
| Ee eee 69,340,032 bushels ...... 84,175,653 
Rice, Rough 

and Milled ........ 6,268,394 cwt ............ 54,366,420 


A: NEW PROBLEMS APPEAR and old problems per- 
sist, the planners resort to schemes which have 
been tried before and have failed. Consider the 
Soil Bank a bit more fully. During the Great 
Depression, for example, an era characterized by 
an American President as one in which one-third 
of the Nation was ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill- 
housed, the press generally ridiculed the spectacle 
of “every fourth row of cotton” (10.5 million acres) 
being plowed under and millions of young pigs and 
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pregnant sows being slaughtered at Government 


behest. Yet in 1956, an election year, with the 
inauguration of the Republican-sponsored Soil 
Bank, Congress authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to permit the plowing under of vast acreage 
already planted so that farmers could receive rental 
payments from the Government. Editorial writers 
were strangely silent; cartoonists satirized other 
targets. Only former New Deal Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace, it seemed, hailed the tardy 
imitation, which was, an old maxim would have 
it, the sincerest form of flattery. Or consider Public 
Law 480, which permits the heavy subsidization 
—dumping may be the apter word—of American 
farm surpluses abroad. How close is Public Law 480 
to the McNary-Haugen bills of the 1920’s? 


The foregoing are cited as symptoms of an agri- 
cultural disease that has been attacking the Ameri- 
can economy for more than a generation. The disease 
is usually referred to as the “farm problem,” and, 
like cancer and the common cold, a great many of 
its doctors—farm economists, agronomists, farm 
journalists, politicians, farm-lobby heads, agricult- 
ural bureaucrats, professors of agriculture, and even 
the farmers themselves—express bafflement about 
the cause. The gluts, the political recriminations, 
the farmers’ complaints, the lobbyists’ pleadings, 
the foreign repercussions go on and on. But to no 
avail. In August, 1958, the White House released 
the Francis Report, in which the Government con- 
ceded that the farm surplus problem, with its multi- 
billion-dollar annual cost to the taxpayers, would 
continue for at least well into the 1960’s. 


iw SOLVE THE “FARM PROBLEM,” Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, in the fall of 1955, invited 
“everyone” in the country to send in ideas. Said the 
Secretary: “I guarantee to you that those ideas 
will receive the most careful attention possible.” 
Thus encouraged, economist Henry Hazlitt of News- 
week magazine proposed a simple two-step program 
which went straight to the heart of the problem. 
Hazlitt wrote: 


The first point may strike some readers 
as extremely novel, because it is almost 
nowhere being suggested. This is that Con- 
gress stop all price guarantees and all 
promises of support-buying of any kind on 
any crop that has not been planted... . 
[Secondly] the Government would sell 
[at cut prices] its existing surpluses back 
to the farmers themselves. 


Hazlitt’s program is noteworthy for its directness 
and efficacy, although some may criticize its lack of 
gradualism. His proposal on stopping price supports 
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would eliminate the major cause of the “farm prob- 
lem” root and branch. Further surpluses could not 
occur, for free prices will always clear the market. 
Existing surpluses would be solved by Hazlitt’s 
second point of selling the surpluses back to the 
farmers. The farmer would then either store his 
share at his own expense or sell it. The farmer 
would hardly raise more of a crop while the existing 
surplus was being reduced. And he would meanwhile 
have the natural incentive of property and profit 
in conserving his own soil, switching to new crops, 
converting his land to grazing pastures for animal 
husbandry, or selling his farm and going into 
industry, as the overwhelming number of his pre- 
decessors have long since done. Billions in Treasury 
payments would be saved. Nothing, however, came 
of the Hazlitt plan or the calls for freer farming put 
forth by Secretary Benson. Government interven- 
tion continues. 


Thus intervention is the farm problem. The prob- 
lem is strictly political. Were there no intervention, 
there would be no farm problem. Of course there 
would be the perennial agricultural problems of 
weather, insects, erosion, competition, shifting con- 
sumer tastes, the relative efficiency and inefficiency 
of individual farmers, fast-moving farm technology, 
and so on. In a nutshell, this discussion attempts 
to demonstrate the futility of farm intervention in 
particular and, inferentially, of all intervention in 
general. 


Intervention, by way of definition, is govern- 
mental interference with the market forces of 
supply and demand. It is carried out directly or 
indirectly by the Government. Intervention occurs, 
for example, when public agencies enter the market 
place and set minimum or maximum prices or tax 
one group of competitors (e. g., foreign) and not 
another. Intervention occurs, too, when Govern- 
ment tightly “regulates” otherwise competitive 
industries through political appointees or grants 
privileges to such groups as industrial cartels or 
labor unions in order to protect them from compe- 
tition—i. e., grant them monopoly power. 


The tragedy of all intervention—the farm prob- 
lem is a case in point—is that the longer it 
continues, the more difficult it becomes to extricate 
producers, consumers and the Nation from the 
growing morass of controls and politics. Interven- 
tion breeds intervention. Politicians may clothe 
farm-intervention in semantic niceties, such as 
“parity prices,’ “Soil Bank,” “Brannan Plan,” 
“Food Stamp Plan,” “ever-normal granary,” “soil 
conservation,” or, simply, “farm policy,” but the 
basic disruption of market forces—intervention— 
continues. 


Farm intervention dates back, mainly, to Hoover’s 
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Federal Farm Board of 1929. For 30 years—1929 
to 1959—intervention has, rather than solve the 
farm problem, exacerbated it. 


So-called farm policy, so subject to political 
caprice and compromise, has long continued—a 30- 
year makeshift, a tragicomic failure by any stand- 
ard. Granted a continuation of our present demo- 
cratic system of government and the present 
philosophy of interventionism, this situation very 
likely cannot be corrected in the near future. 


In the long run there is hope, as far as agricul- 
ture 1s concerned, for as the farm population shrinks 
because of economic and technological developments, 
its voting strength will diminish and the farm bloc 
will, therefore, tend to become less potent. (Let it 
be noted, however, that farm intervention today 
seems less a matter of farmer demand than of 
Government imposition.) What almost certainly will 
persist is the interventionist philosophy, ever dis- 
rupting market forces and causing what Professor 
Ludwig von Mises has called “planned chaos,” the 
very antithesis of free enterprise. 


HAT DO AMERICANS MEAN today by “free enter- 

prise?” This is a question that Vladimir V. 
Matskevich, Russia’s Minister of Agriculture and 
leader of the twelve-member Soviet farm delegation 
to the United States in 1955, might have asked. 
Although the American farm is a far cry from the 
Russian collective farm, there is nonetheless an 
affinity between the two: both are products of 
Government intervention. While Russian interven- 
tion is total and has produced scarcities, even 
famines, American intervention produces surpluses. 
For the American farm, the degree of intervention 
is less but, viewed in historical perspective, is sub- 
stantial and growing. 


The United States Government, through 
thousands of its agents in county seats, buys much 
of the Nation’s grain. It lets farmers know how 
many acres they may plant, with inspectors checking 
in the fields to make sure there is no overplanting. 
It insures crops. It stores crops. It irrigates crops. 
It sells crops. It exports crops. It gives away crops— 
for example, through foreign aid and the school- 
lunch program. It plans and finances soil conserva- 
tion. While fretting over surpluses, it researches 
for greater crop yields, and it annually adds vast new 
acreage of farmland through its land-reclamation 
program. It lends money, at subsidized rates, to 
farmers for equipment, electrification, livestock, 
planting, seed, fertilizer, and harvesting. It restricts 
domestic competition. It exempts co-operatives from 
corporate income taxes and the anti-trust laws. On 
certain commodities—fluid milk, for example—it 
directly sets minimum prices. Through price 
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supports, it -indirectly sets prices on all other 4. 
called “basic” crops. And, finally, through tariffs 
and quotas, it hurts foreign competition. All this is 
hardly “free enterprise,” Commissar Matskevich 
could report to the Kremlin. 


The farmer is no longer a free agent. Neither is 
the consumer. The consumer is forced to support 
the waste of intervention through higher taxes and 
artificially higher prices for farm products. The 
farmer, in many instances, since he grows for Gov- 
ernment storage and not for market consumption, 
1s no longer consumer- and quality-minded. For 
example, there has been a sharp increase of “yellow 
belly” wheat (i. e., inferior quality). 


This, then, is the argument of this discussion: the 
farm problem is, in a word, intervention. The farm 
problem is political and could be labeled “made in 
Washington”; the problem lies in the politics en- 
meshing the farmer, his prices, his surpluses. These 
surpluses include not only wheat, corn, powdered 
milk, cheese, tung oil, cotton, and more than 20 
other commodities, but—farmers. 


America’s surplus farmers are, for the most part, 
the smaller, inefficient farmers, marginal and sub- 
marginal, whose margin of existence depends on 
direct and indirect subsidies from the Government 
—1i. e., from the American people. The farm prob- 
lem, personalized, is in part the surplus farmer, 
politically and economically dependent on a Treas- 
ury “conservation check,” a “Soil Bank” check, on 
“parity supports” and “marketing agreements’ 
designed to prop prices higher than the price of the 
free market. 


The farm problem is a political philosophy and 
system—interventionism—consisting, in part, of 
small farmers, quite a few big farmers, a powerful 
farm bloc, a farm bureaucracy, and some, but by no 
means all, influential farm lobbies. It is this net- 
work which has created the modern American farm 
dilemma of imbalance and stifling controls. The 
farmer and the consumer and, in a sense, the politi- 
cian are all victims of intervention. 
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Shameful Summit 
The Story of Roosevelt at Yalta 


By Grorce N. Crocker 


Excerpted from a new book, Roosevelt’s Road to Russia, by George N. Crocker, 
former law school dean (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, $5) 


RANKLIN D. Roosevett’s fourth inauguration 
F was held on January 20, 1945. Three days 
later, he boarded the cruiser Quincy. For several 
months his fondest dream, next to his re-election, 
had been another love feast with “Uncle Joe” 
Stalin. (“I like this man,” he had told Frances 
Perkins, “and I want to keep on good terms with 
him.”) But now the Russian dictator had made it 
plain that if the President of the United States 
wanted to see him, he would have to trek to 


Russia. 


All of the President’s advisors except Harry 
Hopkins opposed his going. Cocksure, ill-prepared, 
and, as at Teheran, with no strategy beyond his old 
obsession that the important thing was for Stalin 
to “like” him, he ignored them and went across the 
world in an ostentatious spectacle of personal vanity 
and power which was to be his last. The Yalta 
Conference was held in February. On April 12, 
Roosevelt died. 


Just before he left for Yalta, he received some 
momentous news at the White House. Secretary of 
War Stimson and General Leslie R. Groves, director 
of the Manhattan Project, which was developing 
the first atomic bomb, informed him that the 
success of the A-bomb was “a 99 per cent certainty” 
and that it “would probably be ready in August.” 


This could have dissipated any lingering doubts 
that the United States, unaided, and without 
storming the Japanese homeland, would be able to 
blast Japan out of the war. But already there were 
no doubts in the minds of those best able to know, 
and Mr. Roosevelt knew this. 


The previous July he had gone to Honolulu. 
There, General Douglas MacArthur and Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the naval forces 
in the Pacific, had told him, in the presence of 
Admiral William D. Leahy, that “Japan could be 
forced to accept our terms of surrender by the use 
of sea and air power without an invasion of the 
Japanese homeland.” Since then, what was left of 
the Japanese fleet had been crushed in the Battle 
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of the Leyte Gulf in October, the Philippines had 
been retaken, B-29’s were bombing Japan from 
Guam, Tinian, and Saipan, and Japanese peace 
feelers had been put out. 


When Roosevelt went to Yalta, he kept Mac- 
Arthur and Nimitz far away. He asked them 
nothing, told them nothing; yet they were the 
two men most qualified to counsel him on the 
Pacific war. The neglect would be incomprehensible 
but for the fact that he already knew what their 
advice would be and it was not compatible with 
his plans. At this stage elementary statesmanship, 
for the security of American interests in the Far 
East, required that the Soviet Union be, at almost 
any cost, dissuaded and forestalled from entering 
the war with Japan. Roosevelt went to Yalta and 
secretly did just the opposite. 


te WILSON may have been naive at Ver- 
sailles after World War I, but he was a 
meticulous scholar and was never casual. Roosevelt 
approached Yalta as if he were on a vacation. In 
fact, Harry Hopkins’ notes frankly say: “I was 
sure the President would wind up by going to the 
Crimea, the primary reason being that it was a part 
of the world he had never visited and his adventu- 
rous spirit was forever leading him to go to unusual 
places and, on his part, the election being over, he 
would no longer be disturbed about it for political 
reasons.” 


Roosevelt’s health was obviously deteriorating. 
(“His face had a transparency .. . and often there 
was a far-away look in his eyes... . I felt that he 
had a slender contact with life,” Churchill writes.) 
But the malodorous decisions finalized at Yalta—for 
slave labor, forcible repatriation of refugees, the 
uprooting of millions of human beings in Europe 
from their homes and lands, the breaking of pledges 
of the right of self-determination, and similar 
brutalities—which have made Yalta a symbol of 
international turpitude cannot be blamed on the 
President’s illness. 


The plain fact is that Roosevelt had succumbed 
to Stalin’s wiles back at Tcheran in December, 
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1943. There the two—often over Churchill’s objec- 
tions—had stacked the deck with which the game 
was played out at Yalta, but the deck had been 
hidden away until after the fourth term election of 
November, 1944. 


The Quincy took the President to Malta, where 
he joined Churchill. Transport planes wafted them 
and their entourages of some seven hundred people 
across the Aegean and Turkey and the Black Sea 
to the Crimea. Roosevelt flew in his luxurious new 
four-engine plane, the Sacred Cow, which was 
equipped with elevators. 


This, indeed, was the purple path of adventure. 
President Roosevelt and his retinue were domiciled 
in Livadia Palace, built as the summer home of 
Nicholas II. The British were housed in Vorontsov 
Villa, twelve miles away, and the Russians, cleverly, 
occupied the Yusupov Palace, midway between. 


HE SOVIET SECRET FOLICE were everywhere and 

were under the personal command of the 
notorious Commissar L. P. Beria, who was destined 
to be denounced as a monster and executed after 
Stalin’s death. Beria’s duties at Yalta were, no 
doubt, exacting, but not unpleasant. For example, 
he had the opportunity to jolly up with Roosevelt, 
his daughter, Mrs. Anna Boettiger, Secretary of 
State Stettinius, and the others at a dihner at 
the Russian headquarters, which included twenty 
courses and forty-five toasts. Also draining vodka at 
this wassail were Andrei Y. Vishinsky, the grisly 
public prosecutor at the liquidation purge trials 
Stalin had staged from 1935 to 1939, and V. M. 
Molotov. who in August of 1939 had contrived with 
Hitler’s von Ribbentrop the unholy pact which 
signalled the start of World War II. Such a feeling 
of fraternity welled up in Mr. Roosevelt, in the 
company of Marshal Stalin and Messrs. Beria, 
Vishinsky, and Molotov, that he offered:.a particu- 
larly saccharine toast in which he observed that 
the atmosphere at the dinner was “that of a family.” 


Alger Hiss was brought to Yalta as an “expert” 
from the State Department. His influence there 
should not be magnified. However, James F. Byrnes 
saw him “frequently consulted by Mr. Hopkins 
and Mr. Stettinius” in the conference room, and 
Hiss himself later testified before a Congressional 
committee that “I helped formulate the Yalta 
agreement to some extent.” Indeed he did. Some of 
his handwritten notes went back and forth between 
President Roosevelt and himself. At the plenary 
sessions, the three heads of state and the senior 
officials sat at a great round table. Where was 
Alger Hiss? He sat with Harry Hopkins behind the 
President. 
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Yalta was, of course, Stalin’s show. He was the 
star. At the conference table, he was at onee 
the most blunt and the most subtle. As a host, he 
overwhelmed his impressionable guests with lavish 
care, so that Churchill telegraphed home that the 
Russians’ “prodigality exceeds belief.” On one 
occasion somebody said casually that there was no 
lemon peel in the cocktails. The next day, a lemon 
tree, loaded with fruit, was in the hall, brought 
from far away by air. 


Mesmerized from the start, Roosevelt presented 
a spectacle that can only be described as pitiful— 
this fading President, floating slowly out of this 
life, outmatched and outwitted at every point, 
mouthing meaningless cliches, and dripping with 
flummery in the presence of the dictator. 


How did the host of Yalta look in the flesh? “He 
has got an unpleasantly cold, crafty, cruel face,” 
wrote Alanbrooke in his diary, “and whenever I 
look at him I can imagine his sending off people to 
their doom without turning a hair. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt he has a quick brain.” 


Sly and disarming, Stalin was an expert at the 
Communists’ forensic device of giving special em- 
phasis to an assertion of which the exact opposite 
was the real truth. “I am talking as an old man; 
that is why I am talking so much,” he said at a 
dinner at the Yusupov Palace on February 8. “But 
I want to drink to our alliance . . . In the history 
of diplomacy I know of no such close alliance ... 
In an alliance the allies should not deceive each 
other. Perhaps this is naive? Experienced diplomat- 
ists may say, ‘Why should I not deceive my ally?’ 
But I as a naive man think it is best not to deceive 
my ally even if he is a fool.” Yet no man at the 
table could have doubted that Stalin would make 
an alliance with the Devil, or with angels, if it 
would be to his advantage, or break it whenever 
it suited him. 


A’ THE END of the eight day conference, a public 
communique and secret agreements were signed. 
Poland was to be dismembered. Some eleven million 
people who lived in the eastern half of prewar 
Poland were to be surrendered to the Soviet Union 
without any semblance of a plebiscite. Thus, Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill decreed Soviet annexation 
of forty-eight per cent of Poland’s territory and 
about one-third of her population. No Pole was 
present. 


The Polish government-in-exile, under 
which whole regiments of Poles were fight- 
ing valiantly for the Western powers in 
Italy and on the western front, was now 
betrayed, and the Lublin Committee, 4 
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group of Polish Communists trained for 
years in Moscow in Stalin’s tough school, 
was described in the communique as “the 
present Provisional Government of Poland.” 
This meant the surrender of Poland to 
communism. 


For four days Churchill fought against this faith- 
lessness, but his American colleague would not stand 
fast with him. Sharp differences between Churchill 
and Stalin came to the surface the first day this 
subject was discussed. That evening, the President 
made a fatal move. He compromised his independ- 
ence by sending a letter to Stalin in which he 
announced: “I am determined there shall be no 
breach between ourselves and the Soviet Union.” 
With that statement he admitted that if Stalin 
made an issue of Poland, the United States would 
give way. Thus fortified, Stalin tossed the Prime 
Minister and the President only some high-sounding 
words to take home, about “free elections.” Admiral 
Leahy quickly recognized the loosely-worded form- 
ula as a “phony,” and spoke up before it was 
signed. “Mr. President,” said Leahy, “this is so 
elastic that the Russians can stretch it all the way 
from Yalta to Washington without ever breaking 
it.” Roosevelt said he knew that. 


A huge chunk of Germany was to be torn off and 
given to Poland as a sop for the mayhem to be 
performed on that unhappy country; some choice 
morsels, such as the ancient Germanic city of 
Konigsberg, were to be donated to the Soviet Union 
outright; the rest of eastern Germany was to be 
spread-eagled for forced Communization by Russian 
masters, since occupation by the Red Army meant 
nothing less than that; and the fate of Berlin was 
left in a fog. How and when this nightmare would 
ever end was too unpleasant a subject to be faced 
at Yalta. 


Ten million Germans were doomed to be turned 
out of their homes and set adrift on the roads to 
flee westward, for all the territories to be detached 
were ethnically German. What followed Yalta was 
a mass expulsion which Churchill himself was im- 
pelled to allude to as “tragedy on a prodigious 
scale.” Actually, never in history, even in the worst 
of pagan times, has there been such a millionfold 
uprooting of human beings, and Churchill admitted 
In the House of Commons in August of 1945 that it 
was “not a good augury for the future of Europe.” 
The Atlantic Charter, at the beginning of the war, 
had pledged against “territorial changes that do 
hot accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 


peoples concerned,” but at Teheran and Yalta this 


pledge had been torn to shreds. 
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OOSEVELT HAD ALWAYS taken pains to pose as a 
humanitarian, so it is not surprising that the 
agreement for forced human labor was kept out of 
the public communique and put into the secret pro- 
tocol. That relapse into barbarism of past ages was 
hidden even from James F. Byrnes, a member of 
the American delegation. “Had I known it,” he 
writes, “I would have urged the President to oppose 
the inclusion in the protocol of any provision for 
the use of large groups of human beings as enforced 
or slave laborers.” 


Another dark moral blot upon the Yalta record 
was the promise to Stalin that the Russian nationals 
rounded up by the Americans and British in Ger- 
many, France and Italy would be deported to 
Russia, by force if necessary. There were about two 
million of these. Some had been captured by the 
Germans; others had voluntarily fled from com- 
munism early in the war. Many were found in 
German uniforms, but others were civilian escapees 
who only wanted to find freedom. Most of them 
begged not to be sent back to Russia, knowing their 
fate would be the firing squad or Siberian slave 
camps. 


The State Department had decided to disallow 
forcible repatriation and abide by the Geneva Con- 
vention on the treatment of prisoners of war, but 
a message was dispatched to Washington from 
Yalta overruling this decision. As a consequence, 
when the war ended a sickening drama was enacted. 
All the Russians were herded indiscriminately— 
screaming, in tears, at bayonet point or dragged 
bodily—into boxcars and sent to Russia. Not the 
slightest attention was paid to the Geneva Con- 
vention, the doctrine of asylum, or the humane 
regard for individual choice which had ameliorated 
man’s cruelty in less barbarous years. The gruesome 
spectacle was-singed in many memories, but not 
until ten years later, when the State Department 
published the-so-called “Yalta Papers,” was it known 
for sure that this unholy crime against humanity 
had been connived at Yalta. 


After lunch on the afternoon of February 8, Stalin 
and Roosevelt, like two arch conspirators slinking 
off to hatch the direst plot of all, vanished behind 
the locked doors of a room in Livadia Palace. At 
the President’s request, Churchill was not there. In 
this room, Stalin was bribed, with Japanese and 
Chinese territory and concessions and vast stores 
of American equipment, to enter the war against 
Japan “two or three months after Germany has 
surrendered.” 


This is one agreement which was never broken. 
The Soviet Union entered the Pacific war six days 
before Japan surrendered and two days after the 
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atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. Her con- 
tribution to Japan’s defeat was nil, but she walked 
off with spoils of victory of incalculable value. It 
is this secret deal that General Patrick J. Hurley, 
Roosevelt’s Ambassador to China, characterized, 
after he learned of it, as a “blueprint for Communist 
conquest of China,” and that William C. Bullitt, 
who had served by appointment of Roosevelt him- 
self as Ambassador to Russia and to France, called 
“entirely dishonorable” and “potentially disastrous 
to the United States.” Bullitt has written: “No 
more unnecessary, disgraceful and _ potentially 
dangerous document has ever been signed by a 
President of the United States.” 


The evidence is overwhelming, from many 
sources. Roosevelt’s generosity to Stalin that after- 
noon in Livadia Palace was a willful caprice of his 
own. There was no force majeure pressing on him. 
He faced no Hobson’s choice. He should have 
spurned what he was bargaining for even if it had 
been tendered as a gift. The Russophilism which 
possessed his mind at this time blinded him to all 
other considerations. The claim that he acted under 
military advice has always been a sham. 


James F. Byrnes was kept in the dark about this 
agreement, too. Roosevelt did not tell him about it 
at Yalta, nor when they were back in Washington. 
“When the President returned,” Byrnes attests, “he 
did not mention it to me and the protocol was kept 
locked in his safe at the White House.” It was not 
until some time after Roosevelt’s death that the 
safe in the White House yielded the astonishing 
document, to the surprise of the new President. 


1 een WAS, OF COURSE, more than the unhappy 
culmination of Roosevelt’s long series of 
blunders in Weltpolitik. It was a moral debacle of 
unimaginable evil to the world. But from a power 
standpoint alone, it climaxed the pattern of action 
which made the Soviet Union the dominant power 
on the Eurasian land-mass, a result which, accord- 
ing to documentary evidence, Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins had anticipated with equanimity at least as far 
back as the Quebec Conference of August, 1943. 
and to which they had given persistent support. In 
these days, Winston Churchill, according to his own 
words, moved about “with an aching heart and a 
mind oppressed by forebodings.” When we cast the 
light into the dark recesses of the summit con- 
ferences of World War II, we find that Churchill’s 
strategy for the war and the peace was repeatedly 
thwarted by Franklin D. Roosevelt in favor of 
Stalin’s desires. 


What did Roosevelt tell the American people 
when he came home from Yalta? In a carefully 
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staged performance, he addressed a joint session , 
Congress sitting in a wheel chair. “This Confereny 
concerned itself only with the European war ay 
the political problems of Europe, and not with th 
Pacific war,’ he swore. This was, of course 4 
falsehood. for he had in his safe the secret agreemey; 
signed at Yalta concerning the Pacific war. He hai 
it is true, promised Stalin to keep the secret, but hai 
he also promised to perjure himself before the (9). 
gress of the United States? 


Then came the glittering words: “The Crimea 
Conference . . . spells—and it ought to spell—the 
end of the system of unilateral action, exelusiye 
alliances, and spheres of influence, and balances of 
power .... I am sure that—under the agreement 
reached at Yalta—there will be a more stable 
political Europe than ever before.” 


This may well rank as the most blustering, the 
most reckless—and the most wrong—predietion 
ever made within the walls of the National Capitol 


By this time, American public opinion was 9 
drugged by wartime propaganda that it was possible 
for the President to make such a statement and be 
believed by millions. There were voices of dissent, 
too, and widespread uneasiness in the country, but 
people believed because they had made great sacri- 
fices for-—they hoped—something, and they desper- 
ately wanted to believe. Optimism had always 
gushed from the summit conferences—from the 
Atlantic Conference, from Casablanca, Quebee, 
Cairo, Teheran, and now from Yalta, the end of 
Roosevelt’s road to Russia. People had been lavish 


in their hope and trust. But for decades they and 


their children were to pay for the folly. 
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Article Section 


The Iron Law Of The Rich New Dealer 


By James L. Wick 


R MEN, rich men’s sons and the husbands of 
rich women have thrived as candidates for high 
ofice in the Northern Democratic party since its 
once-conservative character was changed by a rich 
man’s son who hated the rich, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Their phenomenal success is one of the paradoxes 
of our times since class-hate is an integral part of 
the Rooseveltian creed. New Dealers insist that they 
are the only true “friends of the ill-fed, ill-housed 
and ill-clothed.” 


What is the explanation? 


There is one trait—and perhaps only one—that is 
common to all these wealthy New Deal office 
holders. That trait is their Pavlovian acceptance 
of the dictates of COPE (the AFL-CIO’s Committee 
on Political Education). Check the COPE charts 
and they all show a near-100 per cent voting record. 


Two deviationists must be mentioned—Lyndon 
Johnson and Robert S. Kerr. They are not Northern 
Democrats, in the first place; secondly, they vote 
wrong on oil depletion and natural gas and they 
do not go quite all the way on civil rights, but 
‘liberal”-labor leaders say they “understand and 
forgive.” They explain that the two men cannot go 
all the way because of the states they come from, 
but they regard them as otherwise “politically 
reliable.” 


So rigid is this “Iron Law of the Rich New 
Dealer” that you can state it this way: 


_ If you find avery, very rich-Northern Democrat 
in Congress, you can automatically give 10 to 1 
odds that he votes almost 100 per cent COPE. 


On the other hand, if you find a Northern Demo- 
crat with a voting record less than satisfactory to 
COPE, you can bet your last dollar that he can be 
Independent only because he is not a rich man. 


Examples: Lausche of Ohio, Francis Walter of 
Pennsylvania. 


We'll begin this study with a partial list of the 
rich men, rich men’s sons and rich women’s hus- 
bands who have gone far in the New Deal. What 
18 true of this guinea pig list is equally true of 
those in this category whose names are omitted. 


: After that, we'll all go on to tell a fable about 
OW one rich man’s son was pushed into politics. 
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Finally will be a footnote about the richest of 
all the rich men’s sons, Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller. 


First, the guinea pig list. 


Averell Harriman, former Governor of New 
York. Father left him nearly $100 million. 


John F. Kennedy, Senator from Massachusetts. 
Father is worth $250 million. 


G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams, Governor of Mi- 
chigan, heir to a big slice of the Mennen shaving 
cream fortune. 


Philip A. Hart, Senator from Michigan—married 
$20 million of the Briggs Auto Body fortune. 


James E. Murray, Senator from Montana—in- 
herited multimillions in mining securities. 


Robert S. Kerr, Senator from Oklahoma, “the 
richest man in the Senate,” drilling contractor, 
Chairman of the Board of Kerr-McGee Oil Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


Adlai Stevenson, inherited Bloomington (IIl.) 
Pantagraph newspaper stock now worth much more 
than a million—as well as Illinois farm land and 
securities. His ex-wife is a Borden heiress. His 1952 
and 1956 speech-writing staffs included half a 
dozen 25-to-35-year-old heirs to great wealth. 


Frank Church, Idaho, youngest member of the 
Senate, heir to Clark mining millions. 


Chester Bowles, Congressman, former Governor 
of Connecticut and Ambassador to India. Made mil- 
lions out of the firm of Benton and Bowles—since 
sold. The partners were hucksters rather than busi- 
nessmen, specialists in the creation of fantasies. 
They were pioneers in “jingle commercials.” 


William S. Benton, former Senator from Con- 
necticut. In the Benton and Bowles firm 1929-36. 


He owns Encyclopedia Britannica and Muzak. 


William Proxmire, Senator from Wisconsin. 
Father wealthy. First wife was Elsie Rockefeller. 


Joseph S. Clark, Senator from Pennsylvania, in- 
herited oil millions. 


Richardson Dilworth, Mayor of Philadelphia, 
heir to millions. 


Lyndon B. Johnson, Senator from Texas, married 
$3 million. 
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Stuart Symington, Senator from Missouri. At 24, 
six wealthy uncles made him a company president. 
After that helpful start, he became notably success- 
ful on his own as head of the distressed Emerson 
Electric Co. of St. Louis. He married into the ex- 
tremely wealthy upper New York State Republican 
Wadsworth family. 


Herbert H. Lehman, former Senator from New 
York, heir to banking house fortune. 


Theodore Francis Green, Senator from Rhode 
Island, inherited textile and railroad millions. 


@ Parenthetically, it should be noted that when 
the Northern Democratic party does not nominate 
“liberal” millionaires to office, it may go to the 
other extreme and choose to recognize important 
immigrant racial strains: Senators Muskie, Pastore. 
Lausche, Magnuson, Chavez; Governors Furcolo, 
Ribicoff, DiSalle, Rosellini. 


UR sTORY—whose fictional hero Percival is the 
dilettante son of a very wealthy family— 
explains why so many rich men and rich men’s sons 
seek high elective office in the party that pretends to 
be “the friend of the poor.” The fable: 


Percival had reached the age where he could 
expect to exercise increasing authority in the family 
business. Alarmed by the prospect, the family 
called a conference. A dozen substitute careers 
were debated and rejected—until somebody sug- 
gested “going into politics.” 


This proposal rang a bell. But which party? 


The family could choose. As a matter of self- 
protection it made heavy contributions to both 
parties. 


According to our fictionalized account, the family 
Cynic shocked the assemblage by recommending 
that Percival become a Democrat and be instructed 
to give enthusiastic support to every proposal. 
however extreme, “that promises to help the poor.” 


The family Matriarch said: “ I guess I’m dumber 
than the rest of you. Please tell me why Percival 
can’t run just as well as a Republican as a Demo- 
crat.” 


Answered the Cynic: “Because he’s so filthy rich, 
that’s why. A Republican is expected to vote for 
economy in government. He must oppose the do- 
gooders who want money from the Federal Govern- 
ment for every conceivable ‘humanitarian’ program. 
He should war against the something-for-nothing 
funny money boys. A poor man can do that without 
being accused of voting to protect his own wealth. 
A rich man who made it the hard way can vote the 
hard way. But the rich man who got it the easy 
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way is a different breed of cat. Most of the time 
he’s got both an inferiority complex and a gyil 
complex, so he’s on the defensive. In his anxiety 
to prove that he loves the Little People he over. 
compensates. 


“It would take toughness of character for Pereiya| 
to go the Republican route. Playboy Percival wil] 
have to become a ‘liberal’ Democrat; that’s all there 
is to it.” 


The Matriarch continued: “Don’t Democrats as 
well as Republicans have to justify the position 
they take on public issues?” 


The Cynic answered: “Yes, of course, but the 
‘liberal’ Democrats have a pat answer to every 
question. All they do is say: 


“‘That’s a mighty serious issue, but I can give you the 
remedy. Turn that entire subject over to the Federal 
Government. No matter how much money it takes, we’ve 
got to solve that problem. We can’t put dollars ahead of 
people. ‘the Federal Government must be given the power 
and the money with which to cure that terrible condition.’ ” 


Persisted the Matriarch: “You say that answer 
fits every situation. Prove it.” 


“Glad to,” replied the Cynic. “T’ll give you a dozen 
problems that could be tossed at a candidate: 


“Thousands of people are dying of cancer. 
‘What about juvenile delinquency? 
“Four million people are out of work. 


“The downtown areas in our big cities are deteri- 
orating. 


“There are some people in our town who have 
been out of work for years. 


“This country needs more roads, airports, schools, 
more civic auditoriums, more of everything. 


“What are all the old people without any income 
going to do? 


“People are living in houses that are 50 to 100 
years old, dilapidated, going to pot, etc. 


“Wives and children are being deserted by no- 
good husbands. 


“The United States needs more scientists and 
mathematicians. 


“Our boys and girls need more recreational facili- 
ties and more summer camps to keep them out of 
trouble. 


“Farmers aren’t making enough money. 


“For every one of those problems, the ‘liberals’ 
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have a single prescription: More money and more 


power to the Federal Government. Why, even our 
dilettante Percival can learn those lines.” 


The family Octogenarian spoke up: 


“You're telling us that Percival is really to go 
after the ‘gimme’ vote. But I know the Big City 
where most of the Democratic vote in this state 
comes from; just making the biggest promises isn’t 
enough. How will Percival actually get the votes?” 


“That’s no trick at all,” replied the Cynic. “The 
Democratic party all through the Northern states 
is owned body and soul by the City Bosses and 
Labor Bosses. In the big cities, 99 per cent of the 
people the Democrats cater to don’t even know the 
names of the candidates. They follow the orders 
that come down from on high. Therefore, a Demo- 
cratic candidate in one of the big cities doesn’t have 
to please the people. He’s got to please the bosses—- 
that’s all.” 


Asked the family Matriarch: “What if Percival 
gets out of line?” 


Replied the Cynic, “He won't. The labor bosses 
get out the vote, but the so-called intellectuals do 
the selling job for the Big Government, Big Spend 
philosophy that both groups believe in. The intellec- 
tual set will get to Percival and tell him he’s the 
greatest man since Moses. Before long, Percival will 
believe it all himself; he’ll be a bigger Big Spender 
than anybody else.” 


The Cynic continued: “Let me give you the 
clinching argument. Here’s Percival, heir to millions, 
running as the Poor Man’s candidate. Can’t you 
see how delighted the ‘liberal’ columnists will be? 
They will write that Percival’s neighbors and old 
friends are calling him a traitor to his class, refusing 
to speak to him; but regardless of the price to him- 
self, Percival is determined to make the supreme 
sacrifice—because of his great love for humanity.” 


The Octogenarian took the floor: “But are we 
doing the right thing? Percival might start as a 
state senator or secretary of state and go on up to 
the governorship or the US Senate. If that happens, 
he could ruin the country.” 


Replied the Cynic: “Well, my friends, we’ve got 
to make up our minds. Do we want Percival to wreck 


the: country or do we want him in the family 
business?” 


The decision to put Percival into politics was 
unanimous. 
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tn GREAT INHERITED WEALTH is a characteristic 
of many New Deal leaders, the question arises: 
“How do these rich young men get that way?” 


You can begin with their decision years—when 
they finish college. Having no need to do anything 
at all, the question that faces them is: What can 
they do to “kill time” for the rest of their lives? 


The more obvious choices: 


(1) They can become playboys. Several of our 
Guinea Pig specimens started out that way, but 
after a while, they found it awfully boring. 


(2) They can devote themselves to the manage- 
ment of the family fortunes, but they soon discover 
that the hired hands can do it much better, so why 
should they waste time in that useless fashion? 


(3) They can take over the full operation of one 
of the family-controlled businesses. But that kind of 
job isn’t any longer what it used to be. For a boy 
raised in ease, the top responsibility in today’s 
fiercely competitive business world can be cruel and 
heartbreaking. He must face the rivalry of up-and- 
coming young men born across the railroad tracks 
who have been accustomed to nothing else but 
struggle. His stockholders may be frightened by the 
disappearance of many famous trade names: Thor 
washing machines, Crosley appliances, Overland 
automobiles, Sparton television, Collier’s magazine, 
Postal Telegraph. For most rich men’s sons, these 
days, such responsibilities would be entirely too 
tough a life. 


Comes the inevitable question: How about poli- 
tics? This headline-making career is especially at- 
tractive since a very rich young man can often start 
at or near the top by simply making liberal use of 
the check book. 


Once the decision has been made to “go into public 
service”—as the very rich describe it—Junior Money Bags 
can’t help but gravitate into the New Deal party. All his 
experience tends to convince him that “money will buy 
anything.” Running for office, he assumes that he must 
“buy” the favor of the masses from the public treasury. 
Harriman, Kennedy, Rockefeller, Lehman and many other 
multi-millionaire candidates went down the line almost 
-without exception for every Big Handout, Big Subsidy 
program. 


A rich man—or a rich man’s son—has an ob- 
sessive fear of being tarred as “anti-labor.” What 
better way to forestall such smear-words than by 
getting the support of the labor leaders. And these 
wise old birds know a good thing when they see it; 
there is no puppet like a rich puppet. 


Soapy Williams’ family owns most of the 
stock of the famous Mennen shaving cream company 
founded by Soapy’s grandfather, Gerhard Mennen. 
Soapy’s mother is vice president. Soapy and his 
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two brothers are directors. His uncle is president 
and three cousins are directors. In Morris Plains, 
New Jersey. where the Mennen plant is located, 
it is often stated that the Mennens are as conserva- 
tive politically as Soapy is “liberal.”” The company 
operates non-union—a perfect blackjack setup for 
Walter Reuther. How can Soapy, running in the 
labor-controlled Democratic party, get the labor 
vote except by being 100 per cent obedient to the 
orders, no matter how unreasonable, of the labor 
bosses? 


The New Deal is irresistible for another reason: 
The “advanced progressive” schools, attended by 
the children of the rich, indoctrinate their students 
with the Freudian ethic—“the idea that man cannot 
and should not be expected to be provident, self- 
reliant and venturesome; that he must and should 
be supported, protected and socially maintained.” 


To believe in this philosophy comes easy to the 
children of the rich. It suggests the need for an 
elite—like themselves—who will act as the guardians 
of the dear dumb masses. So the young rich drift 
into positions where they can spend rather than 
earn money and where they can do so “construc- 


tively”—playing God by taking care of the lower 
classes. 


pe OF THE PULL of a welfare-spending political 

career to Nelson Rockefeller, for example. In his 
December 26th public statement, he lays to one 
side his Presidential ambitions. But all his sub- 
conscious motivations propel him toward the White 
House; he will not be satisfied until he gets there. 
Up to now, young Prince Bountiful has been giving 
away his grandfather’s money. What better training 
than his for the bigger job of giving away the tax- 
payers’ money? 


Notice the ease with which Rockefeller got into 
the groove when he began his campaign for the gov- 
ernorship. He ran on a platform of saying “yes, ves, 
YES!” to all the solid-bloc minority groups in New 
York State. So alluring were Rocky’s promises to 
outspend Averell that New York Post publisher 
Mrs. Dorothy Schiff, who had been a devoted Harri- 
manite, could not control herself. In the final edition 
of her newspaper on the day before election, she 
switched to Rocky. 


Rockefeller’s first budget for the State of New 
York called for an expenditure of $2.04 billion as 
compared with Harriman’s last and highest of $1.8 


billion and Dewey’s last and highest (of four years 
before) of $1.2 billion. 


Last fall the Governor suggested to the New York 
Economic Club that there would have to be a 50 per cent 
increase in government. He subscribes to the doctrine—so 
easy of belief for those who have never had to earn their 
daily bread—that the more the people pay in taxes, the 
richer they will be. 
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The High Priest of the Eggheads, Harvard pro- 
fessor Arthur Schlesinger. Jr., in his now-famoys 
secret memo to the leadership of the Democratic 
party declared that it must think in terms of newer 
and bigger spending. He warned that otherwise 
Nelson (“We must think in New Dimensions”) 
Rockefeller will slice away from the party a big 
segment of the self~called “intellectuals.” This ig no 
idle threat. The Harvard faculty voted 5 to 1 for 
Rockefeller over Nixon;:in contrast, the GOP rank 
and file polled the other way by 3 to 1. 


If Rocky is honest, there is one decision he should 
make before seeking the Presidency—whether in 
1960, 1964 or 1968. He should emulate Wayne 
Morse and quit the Republican party. 


In choosing his new party, he should recall a 
decision once made by his wife. Mrs. Rocky is no 
ordinary wife—who says “Whatever my husband 
decides is all right with me.” Like Mrs. Roosevelt, 
she is a strong-willed, ambitious woman. She comes 
from the very wealthy Philadelphia Mainline Clarks 
and is related to the very wealthy ultra-“liberal” 
Pennsylvania Senator Clark. Several years ago, Mrs. 
Rockefeller said she was disgusted with the re- 
actionary nature of the Republican party. In chang- 
ing parties, she decided to skip the New Dealish 
Democratic party. She jumped all the way across 
to New York City’s super-leftist Liberal party. 


Nelson Rockefeller, as the richest son of the 
richest family of them all, is affected by “The 
Iron Law of the Very, Very Rich New Dealer” 
even more than were Herbert Lehman, Averell 
Harriman and Jack Kennedy. 


When he goes again for the Presidency, he will 
have to outdo all the poorer aspirants—even the 
$250 million Kennedy—in supporting every pro- 
posal, however extreme, that promises “to help the 
poor.” 


That way, and that way only, can a billion dollar 
poor little rich boy have even a slim chance of 
reaching the White House. 
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Article Section 


Immigration: 1960 Issue 
The Walter-McCarran Act is Again Being Attacked 


By Mitton M. Lory 
President, American Coalition of Patriotic Societies 


gee AN ELECTION YEAR, and office-hungry politi- 
cians — including some would-be Presidents— 
are redoubling their attack on the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act, willing to sacrifice our carefully-wrought 
immigration system for another term in office, re- 
gardless of the consequences for the Nation. ‘They 
are being joined in their efforts by the Communists 
(who have their own ends in mind), by professional 
“liberals” and spokesmen for minority ethnic blocs. 
and by a large number of misguided citizens who 
are unaware of the actual provisions of the Act and 
of the dangers threatening if any of a host of 
amendments, currently hanging fire, are adopted. 


The attack is not new; it began before the Walter- 
McCarran Act was passed over President Truman’s 
veto in 1952, and it hits a peak just before elec- 
tions. In 1952, for example, even before the Act 
had been given a chance to work, leaders of both 
parties were denouncing it. Clare Boothe Luce told 
a Chicago television audience that fall (mindful of 
Chicago’s concentration of nationality groups) that 
General Eisenhower and the GOP opposed “dis- 
criminatory” immigration policies; she noted that 
the authors, Representative Francis Walter of Penn- 
sylvania and the late Senator Pat McCarran of Ne- 
vada, were both Democrats. 


At the same time, the Democratic platform that 
year pledged “continuing revision of our immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws to do away with any 
unjust and unfair practices against national groups 
which have contributed some of our best citizens,” 
which, many big-city Democrats were quick to 
claim, meant drastic revision of the Act. 


It did not matter who won; both parties’ spokes- 
men promised wholesale changes in the Walter- 
McCarran Act. But these party leaders had con- 
veniently forgotten that a majority of each party in 
each house of Congress had voted to override Tru- 
man’s veto, and when Congress convened in 1953, 
the law remained on the books. 


Four years later, a series of amendments almost 
slid through Congress on the last day of the 1956 
session — amendments which would have emascu- 
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lated our immigration laws — and were stopped 
only by Representative Walter’s determined stand 
in the House. Similar tactics may be tried this 
year. 


HE WALTER-McCarran Act, the object of these 

attacks, is one of the most misunderstood on 
the books. Such a propaganda barrage has been 
laid down by its opponents that large numbers of 
Americans have no knowledge of the Act except a 
vague feeling that it is somehow “racist” and “re- 
strictive’” and “makes second-class citizens out of 
some people.” None of these claims is true, but 
defenders of the law have had a hard time present- 
ing the facts to the public. 


The Act was the product of five years’ study and 
preparation, the result of a determined effort to 
codify our immigration laws for the first time in the 
Nation’s history. Before 1952, a welter of com- 
plicated and conflicting statutes, passed at various 
times, comprised the immigration “policy” of the 
United States. 


It has been said that the Act was developed over 
the longest period of time ever devoted to a single 
piece of legislation in the history of Congress. It 
was endorsed by both the State and Justice Depart- 
ments, the Central Intelligence Agency, and _ the 
head of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. As previously mentioned, it commanded ma- 
jorities of both parties in both houses of Congress 
when it was passed over Truman’s veto. Among 
the groups supporting it were organizations of citi- 
zens of Chinese, Japanese, Korean and Filipino 
descent—surprising supporters of a law so often 
branded “racist.” 


In actual fact, the “racist” charge is ridiculous. 
The opposite is true; the Walter-McCarran Act re- 
moved the racial barriers of previous immigration 
laws, determining quotas for all nations, European 
and Asiatic, on the same basis, which is why the citi- 
zens of Asian origin supported it. Congressman 
Walter Judd, a long-time missionary in China and 
an authority on the Far East, supported the law. 
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In many ways the Walter-McCarran Act is the 
most liberal immigration law in the Nation’s his- 
tory—so liberal that the American Civil Liberties 
Union endorsed several parts of it. For the first 
time, ex-Communists may be admitted to this coun- 
try if they can convince security officials they have 
had a genuine change of heart; formerly, member- 
ship in the Communist party at any time was 
enough to bar a prospective immigrant. (At the 
same time, the Act strengthens security regulations 
against admitting Communists.) Also for the first 
time, the alien husband of an American citizen is 
admitted quota-free; separations of families are 
no longer necessitated by immigration laws. Be- 
cause of this and other parts of the law, immigra- 
tion is well in excess of the quota established by 
the Act—a fact usually glossed over by its oppo- 
nents. 


... Immigration.for the fiscal year 1956-57, in fact, 
was the highest in thirty years, totalling 326,000— 
a strange figure indeed under a “restrictive” law. 
Though part of this total consisted of Hungarian 
and other refugees admitted under several special 
refugee acts, immigration in the more normal 1957- 
58 (the last year for which figures are available) 
still stood at 253,000, which was 100,000 above the 
quota and was the fourth highest total in thirty 
years. 


HE FOCUS OF THE ATTACK on the Walter-McCar- 
ran Act is the “National Origin Quota Sys- 
tem”—the heart of our immigration policy. Under 
this system, each nationality’s quota is fixed at one- 
sixth of one per cent of the number of people of that 
nationality who were residing in the United States 
in 1920. In addition, natives of Canada and the in- 
dependent Latin American countries are admitted 
without any limit. 


The attack on the national origin quota system 
takes many forms. Senator John F. Kennedy has 
‘introduced one’ of this Congress’ most extreme pro- 
posals, which would abolish the national origin sys- 
tem entirely and set up instead an over-all annual 
quota of 250,000, in place of the present 150,900. 
Each country’s share of that 250,000 is figured on 
the basis of its own population rather than Ameri- 
ca’s, and no country could have a quota of more 
than 25,000. (Under the present law Great Brit- 
ain has 65,000.) Kennedy also desires a great in- 
crease in several kinds of non-quota immigration. 


A bill introduced by New York Congressman 
Emanuel Celler is an even more blatant bid for 
votes; it would let the President divide up the 
250,000 quota annually, subject only to a veto by 
Congress, in which case the previous year’s ar- 
rangement remains in effect. In practice, of course, 
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the quotas would be established by some bureay. 
erat who would be subject to immense pressure 
from nationality groups and foreign embassies, and 
the quotas would be horse-traded for votes and 
other special favors, probably until a congressional 
committee could expose the situation. 


Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota—in- 
terestingly enough, both Kennedy and Humphrey 
are highly active Democratic Presidential candi. 
dates—has introduced a milder proposal, although 
when he did so he declared his opposition to the 
present quota system in principle. But for now 
Humphrey will settle for a redistribution of the un- 
used quotas of Great Britain and a few other coun- 
tries. Left-over quota spaces of one European 
country would be available to other European coun- 
tries the next year, and the same would hold true 
for Asia and Africa. Moreover, Humphrey would 
refigure the over-all quota at one-seventh of one per 
cent of the United States’ 1950 population, which 
would add 60,000 immigrants annually. He also 
wants to permit persons of Asian origin now resi- 
dent in South America—estimated to number 
600,000--to come here quota-free. 


Still another proposal, sponsored by Republican 
Senators Jacob Javits, Clifford Case, Kenneth 
Keating and Leverett Saltonstall, would outdo 
Humphrey’s by refiguring the quota at one-sixth 
of one per cent of the 1950 population, adding 
85,000 to current quotas. Left-over quotas would 
be redistributed by the President each year. 


These and similar proposals would not only m- 
crease immigration, but they would change its 
character radically, since between 1920 and 1950 
great numbers of non-quota immigrants came in 
under refugee and other special acts. These refu- 
gees are largely from Eastern and Southern Europe, 
so opponents of the proposed amendments are fre- 
quently branded as “bigots.” 


But the would-be amenders fail to mention that 
the big-city voting blocs in many crucial states are 
largely composed of persons of Eastern and South- 
ern European origins. Large influxes into this coun- 
try from these nations would probably result in the 
new immigrants’ also gravitating to the big cities 
and swelling those voting blocs. This in turn would 
lead to more power for the bloc leaders, who could 
trade votes for further immigration favors, enlarg- 
ing the blocs yet again, and incidentally encourag- 
ing the members of these groups to think of them- 
selves not as individuals, but as part of a bloc, as 
“hyphenated Americans”; indeed, as the very “sec- 
ond-class citizens” the sponsors wring their hands 
over. But this does not worry some politicians, who 
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are willing to continue this vicious circle as long as 
it serves their immediate purposes. 


HE COMMUNISTS have their own special reasons 
T for hating the Walter-McCarran Act: it in- 
cludes provisions for the deportation of alien resi- 
dents who are Communists, and for taking away 
the citizenship of naturalized Communists and de- 
porting them. The law has also established rules 
for excluding potential immigrants on security 
grounds, if they are Communists, anarchists, or ad- 
vocates of totalitarian dictatorship, or if the At- 
torney General or local consul has valid reason to 
believe the potential immigrant would engage in 
subversive activities in the United States. 


It is no wonder that less than three months ago 
the Communist Worker in a bitter attack called for 
immediate repeal of the Walter-McCarran Act. 
Probably the most savage denunciations of the Act 
have come from the late Abner Green, long-time 
head of the American Committee for the Protection 
of Foreign Born, cited as a Communist front by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. Green 
wrote a number of vitriolic tracts against the law. 
His last effort was made “from the grave’”—when 
the Worker used his recent death as a springboard 
for its latest attack. 


Actually, the Worker is partly playing to the gal- 
leries, since security procedures are sometimes ex- 
tremely difficult to apply, particularly in the case 
of refugees from Communist-dominated countries. 
In 1956, for example, the American consul in Hong 
Kong, Maurice S. Rose, reported that Chinese girls 
came into Hong Kong seeking American husbands. 
generally sailors; if a girl got married and applied 
for a visa, she claimed she was the only child (with 
both parents dead), never was employed and never 
went to school. The consul said he had no way 
to even begin a security investigation. It is un- 
likely the Communists would ovérlook stich an easy 
method of getting agents into this country. 


More important numerically than the Red China 
refugees are those from Eastern and Southern Eu- 
rope—the ones the vote-hungry politicians would 
have us admit in greater numbers, although we have 
already accepted more than twice as many as any 
other country since World War II (about one mil- 
lion displaced persons and refugees), and despite 
inadequate security investigations. The situation 
after the Hungarian Revolution in 1956 pointed up 
the problem: the huge flood of Hungarians crossing 
into Austria inundated the security officers trying 


to weed out the Communist plants from the genu- 
ine refugees. 
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The President’s Commission on Govern- 
ment Security wrote in 1957: “The screen- 
ing that took place, first in Europe and then 
upon arrival of the aliens in Camp Kilmer, 
N. J., did not meet acceptable standards. 
The magnitude of the project precluded it.” 


Over 38,000 Hungarians were admitted within a 
year; there were never more than 17 immigration 
officers in Austria. Twenty-two of these Hungar- 
ians have since been deported from the United 
States for Communist affiliations. There could be 
many more; for two weeks the Freedom Fighters 
controlled the country and had hopes of winning, 
and during that time the persons most likely to 
be fleeing the country were the Communists; after 
the brutal suppression of the Revolution, armed 
guards were patrolling the border between Austria 
and Hungary, making their own grim “security 
check.” Most of the Hungarians now in. this coun- 
try are genuine anti-Communists, but the deporta- 
tion of some as Communists suggests that security 
procedures were not good enough, and others, bet- 
ter able to conceal themselves, are likely to remain 
here. 


Similarly, it is difficult to check the backgrounds 
of refugees from other Soviet satellites. The form- 
er head of the Immigration Detail in Europe told 
the Joint Committee which prepared the Walter- 
McCarran Act that one-third of the displaced per- 
sons coming into the United States were ineligible 
under normal security regulations; before the Refu- 
gee Relief Act was passed in 1953, American securi- 
ty officers stationed in Europe testified that 40 per 
cent of the refugees there were subversive or crimi- 
nal. Yet there are bills now pending in the House 
and Senate to bring in still more refugees, without 
providing adequate security precautions. 


If any amendments are to be made to the Walter- 
McCarran Act at this session of Congress, they 
should be designed to tighten security procedures on 
all borders and overseas. Professor Anthony T. 
Bouscaren of Le Moyne College, a careful student 
of security problems in immigration, has recom- 
mended stronger security measures and better staff- 
ing of important consular posts overseas where 
Communists are particularly likely to seek ad- 
mission. Often junior officers are given “on-the- 
job training” in these key posts, making decisions 
which would tax the expert. 


Another danger is that many aliens who are un- 
able to gain admittance into the United States, 
obtain visas to Canada and Latin America and 
then cross the border and “lose themselves” in this 
country. Responsible estimates have placed the 
total number of illegal residents here at three mil- 
lion, including ship-jumpers, migrant Mexican agri- 
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cultural workers who stay, and persons on tempo- 
rary visas who just stay on after their visas expire. 
No one knows how many of them are Communist 
agents. These illegal “immigrants” constitute one 
of our major security problems; until something 
ean be done about them, the country does not need 
to create additional problems by expanding refugee 
immigration without first having tighter security. 


DVOCATES OF INCREASED immigration are not all 
Communists or vote-seeking demagogues; 
they include many sincere persons who are thrilled 
by the romantic picture of America as the Land of 
Opportunity, where the Statue of Liberty says, 
“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free.” These somewhat 
starry-eyed opponents of the Walter-McCarran Act 
want more immigration to help ease the population 
problems of other parts of the world. By increas- 
ing immigration, they claim, the United States will 
earn “international good will.” 


But this country has passed its great expansion 
period, and is rapidly running out of room for its 
own people, let alone additional immigrants. In fact, 
some students of the problem are beginning to sug- 
gest a cutback in American immigration. There are 
some areas in the world which still need people— 
Australia, which is currently able to assimilate im- 
migrants much faster than our country because its 
population is so small to begin with; the Dutch 
end of New Guinea; large areas in Africa and South 
America. 


For the United States to let people in merely 
because of overcrowding in their home countries, 
without regard to the population problems which 
would be created here, could be disastrous for the 
Nation—and for the world, since it could under- 
mine that American strength which is the principal 
defense against communism. 


Nor is there any realistic hope that permitting 
willy-nilly immigration here would even dent the 
population problems in many parts of the world. 
Japan’s already-overcrowded islands are growing at 
the rate of two million people a year; Europe’s 
surplus, despite stable or declining populations in 
many countries, is estimated at 79 million people. 
Unless the United States simply admits everyone 
who wants to come, there is no feasible method of 
admitting more immigrants that would do anything 
except multiply our own problems. 


Increased immigration could create serious un- 
employment problems in this country. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence that many of the same Congress- 
men pushing for increased immigration are also 
backing expensive welfare schemes such as the De- 
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pressed Areas Bill to take care of already-unem. 
ployed Americans. (They seem to think our wel. 
fare funds are inexhaustible.) If widespread un. 
employment did occur, many of the new arrivals 
might find that the “promised land” would consist 
of a relief check and a shabby room while they lear) 
our language and customs. 


Yet despite all these facts, the pressure to gut 
the Walter-McCarran Act continues. This year, 
politicians of both parties have their eyes on the 
large ethnic voting blocs which can be decisive in 
big states such as New York, Michigan and Illinois; 
leaders of these blocs are aiming to increase their 
power by enlarging their blocs; the Communists 
are out to bring in more of their agents by razing 
the security barriers to immigration. Together, 
they make a formidable front—opposed only by 
several American patriotic societies and a few Coun- 
gressmen willing to put principle and their Nation’s 
interest above partisan politics. 


These Congressmen need the support of their 
constituents and the American people if they are 
to withstand the great pressures being brought to 
bear on them. The average American, anti-Com- 
munist, thinking of himself only as an American and 
not as a member of any other “bloc,’”’ must tell his 
elected representatives how he feels about the 
Walter-McCarran Act. If he does not, then in the 
press of legislation during the final moments of this 
Congress, the efforts to undermine our vitally im- 
portant immigration system may be successful. The 
results could be catastrophic. 
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ise The South 
oss Semantics vs. The Sout 
“learn , P 
How a Censorship Curtain Cloaks Our Cultural Past 
By Wiuu1Am D. Workman, JR. 
O gut (This article is an excerpt from a new book, The Case For the South (Devin-Adair, $5), by William D. Workman, | 
a Jr., state capital correspondent for the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier) 
n the HE SEGREGATION FIGHT is having its effect not only But the alteration of musical lyrics has not stopped 
ia T upon the temper and traditions of the Southern with the traditional works such as those by Foster. A 
ve in people, but upon their speech as well. Each side seeks revived popular song, “Mississippi Mud,” now carries 
Inois; to bend words to its own use. the substitute “people” for “darkies” where the latter 
their The word “Negro” itself now stands as something 2 appeared in this version, popular some 25 years 
unists of an irritant between whites and blacks. ai me ‘ Rea 
ass Even well-intentioned Southerners have some diffi- The aia aden “ai t —_ — a ‘owed ‘in 
ether, culty in pronouncing the word in the fashion preferred eau ” 
ly by by Negroes—“knee-grow.” Regional speech habits are Sipe 
C such that, for the phonetically untrained, it is hard to _ How many other songs of this type have been changed 
nia get full registration of the “knee” in the first syllable, is anyone’s guess. It also will be guesswork to determine 
tion’s and equally hard to bring out the “r” in the second. just how widespread will be the effect of such censorship. 
The Negro has himself become increasingly sensitive to Here is one example of how the alteration spread: The 
the “nigger” pronunciation as he has improved his 1957 version of the Rotary International songbook omits 
their economic, educational, and political status. And although all references to “darkies” both in Foster’s songs and 
; many Negroes still use the term jocularly, familiarly, in James Bland’s “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 
y and sometimes accusingly among themselves, they are 
ht to more and more resentful of its use by white persons. ONGS ARE NOT THE ONLY OBJECTS of this compulsion 
Comn- The fight against the use of words such as “darkies” toward racial censorship. Pressure has been brought 
1 and began in 1936, when a Negro newspaper, the Baltimore to bear, with a distressing degree of success, on publish- 
Il his Afro-American, started crusading against the Stephen ers to make other changes rg ig ar to the en 
Foster classic, “My Old Kentucky Home,” because it sensitive National Association for the Advancement Oo 
the used the words “darky” and “darkies.” The crusade Colored (or should it be “non-white”?) Peopie. The 
1 the has not, however, enjoyed the unanimous approval of all venerable child’s classic, Little Black Sambo, now has 
> this Negroes. The outspoken Negro journalist, George S. become Little Brave Sambo, in its more modern and 
’ Schuyler, who has been as prompt to deflate members race-conscious version. In the old version, it was banned 
’ Im- of hin otee, Sone an 44 elles: tad thie to say after the from the schools of Rochester, N. Y., at the request of 
The anti-“darky” campaign cin: aaiiiae by the Afro- local NAACP officials. In 1956, it was barred from the 
American, the NAACP, and similar agencies: public schools of Toronto, Canada, where a delegation 
: , of black, excuse me, brave, parents complained that the 
hi “Will L payes who i ae gift logic ee. book was a cause of anguish to all Negroes. 
nce tell me what is the difference between darkey an 
en. Negro? bey There yi - no ns real ease al to Not infrequently, the NAACP does itself and the 
L., darkey than there can be to blondie. It is a far more Negro race a thorough disservice by seeking to suppress, 
and acceptable term than wop or kike. As my friend J. A revise, or otherwise censor literary or musical works 
ion Rogers (a Negro historian) once profoundly remarked, which to it seem objectionable. In September of 1957, 
the difference between Negro and nigger is the difference for example, the New York City Board of Education 
$1. between sir and sah. Granted that the overwhelming dropped Mark Twain’s The Adventures of Huckle- 
majority of Negroes are opposed to the use of those berry Finn from its list of approved textbooks. There 
ee terms, I can see no point in constantly making a wailing was some dispute as to whether the action was motivated 
ial protest against their use.” by a decision that the book was not properly a textitook, 
; : or whether its references to “niggers” was offensi¥e to 
c. | Yet the Negroes have indeed wailed throughout these Negroes. Whatever the primary treason for dropping 
Je” past years, and with such intensity that publishers of the book, a spokesman for the NAACP made it clear 
pant. an songs, vocalists, and even powerful radio that the Negro organization strongly objected to the 
evision networks have capitulated to their “racial slur” in Twain’s works. The fact that Twain’s 
at demands. treatment of the Negro was sympathetic and was an 
ise Here is the CBS Television order issued August 2, effective argument against slavery and racial sapere? 
om 1957: “It has always been the policy of CBS Television nation seems not to have entered the thinking of the 








to change or eliminate words or phrases in songs or 
program copy that might offend individuals or groups. 
The implementation of this policy stems from our desire 
to operate in the public interest and in good taste. This 


Procedure applies to popular as well as traditional 
songs.”’ 
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NAACP. 


The Christian Science Monitor scored the incident 
editorially in this wise comment: 


“All of this is of a piece with the pressures to ban 
from the radio much-loved Negro dialect songs. Some 
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of these, whether evolved from cotton-field chants or 
written by Stephen Foster, make up a priceless portion 
of America’s none-too-extensive store of folk music. 


“Are we to rewrite history, like the Soviets, and deny 
that the American Negro, however remarkably, has risen 
from primitive cultures in Africa? Are we to pretend 
that he always and everywhere has spoken as though 
he had just stepped out of the University of Chicago 
or Harvard College?” 


The idiocy of the Huckleberry Finn incident upset 
even so pro-integration a newspaper as the New York 
Herald Tribune, which said this editorially: “Anybody 
who has ever really read Huck Finn knows that Jim 
the Negro comes out far and away the noblest character 
in the book, far and away superior to any Whites in it 
.... When are our teachers going to be allowed to start 
teaching and stop being the punching bags of pressure 
groups?” 


Continuation of this censorship trend may soon lead 
us into the completely neutral world of “Old Afro- 
American Joe,” “Mister Remus” and “Mister Thomas’ 
Cottage.” 


A’ FIRST BLUSH, this business of commercial, literary, 
and musical censorship seems only the foolish petu- 
lance of a hyper-sensitive and inferiority-complexioned 
racial group which is chagrined over its own character- 
istic color. On second look, the practice begins to take 
on a more ominous outlook, something in the nature of 
the distortions so terrifyingly portrayed in George 
Orwell’s book Nineteen Eighty-four. 


What frightened Orwell’s protagonist could frighten 
anyone faced with the motto: “Who controls the past 
controls the future; who controls the present controls 
the past.” His apprehension arose out of this thought: 


“If the Party could thrust its hand into the past and 
say of this or that event, it never happened—that, sure- 
ly, was more terrifying than mere torture or death... .” 


That fictional state of affairs may be a far cry from 
what actually is being done today, but the frame of 
mind which prompted Orwell’s “Party” and that which 
moves the NAACP today are distressingly alike. If the 
NAACP finds certain words not to its liking in various 
songs and books today, and if those words are changed 
through a massive program of coercive collusion, then 
will not the next step be to change some of the recorded 
facts and events of history, such as the existence of 
slavery, which might be offensive to the NAACP? 


One of the most glaring examples of deliberate pro- 
Negro distortions of the truth occurred in the selection 
of quotations from Thomas Jefferson for inscription 
within the Jefferson Memorial at Washington, D. C. 
One such inscription bears these words: 


“Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people are to be free.” 


But that is not the entire quotation, and in that 
abbreviated form it conveys a meaning quite apart from 
that intended by Jefferson. Here is the full body of the 
sentence from which the partial excerpt was lifted: 


“Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people are to be free; nor is it less certain 
that the two races, equally free, cannot live in the same 
government.” 
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SIGN OF THE TIMES in Northern publications ig th 

tendency to portray all white Southerners as spegk. 
ing with the broadest and most bucolic of Southen 
accents, while allowing Negro Southerners to expr 
their thoughts in well-worded, well-phrased, and well. 
rounded bits of Oxonian English. Take the following a 
just one example: 


William Rotch, editor of The Cabinet, of Milford 
N. H., was one of the New England editors who visite 
Mississippi in October of 1956 at that state’s invitation, 
ae quotes a white newspaper publisher in this 
ashion: 


‘‘Ah never have, and Ah never will, publish the picture 
of a niggah in mah paper.” 


Immediately thereafter, Rotch quotes some of Missis- 
sippi’s Negro citizens, having them say such things as 
this: 


“We want to educate our people to the importance of 
voting. My father died several years ago at the age of 
67. He was a fine father and a fine man, but he never 
saw a ballot. To me this seems a terrible thing, and | 
want my children to know a better life.” 


(No “Ah” for “I” and no “mah” for “my” when the 
words come from a black man.) 


And Southern dialect, which once sparkled so delight- 
fully in the Saturday Evening Post stories of Octavus 
Roy Cohen and others, has returned to that magazine, 
but this time out of the mouths of white segregationists 
rather than Negro protagonists. John Bartlow Martin 
turned the trick in his 1957 series of articles, “The Deep 
South Says Never.” 


To quote James J. Kilpatrick, “all of his Negro 
sources talk like Oxford dons, while all of the white 
people talk like Southern white people.” 


The use of word-weapons may bring a sense of satis- 
faction and of superiority to those who delight in 
baiting the South, but they intensify rather than lessen 
the South’s spirit of resistance by so doing. Words can 
hurt, and all the more so when those whom they wound 
feel that the hurtful words are unjustified. Southerners, 
like Scots, have long memories, and what may give 4 
South-baiter a sense of malicious satisfaction today may 
linger to hamper his cause tomorrow. 
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Article Section II 


Wanted: A More Conservative GOP 


By Tue Hon. Barry GOLDWATER 
Republican Senator from the State of Arizona 


OT LONG AGO, Senator John Kennedy stated bluntly 
N that the American people had gone soft. I am 
glad to discover he has finally recognized that govern- 
mental policies which create dependent citizens inev- 
itably rob a nation and its people of both moral and 
physical strength. 


If the American people have gone soft, this is a direct 
result of the perpetual care-policies of those who have 
spent 25 years substituting governmental subsidies for 
individual responsibility. 


For 25 years, the party whose philosophy Senator 
Kennedy represents has been saying to the American 
public: “Don’t tackle that job yourself, it’s too hard 
for you, let the Government do it for you.” 


For 25 years, the apostles of the welfare state have 
been busy transforming that stern old gentleman in the 
top hat, the cutaway coat and the red, white and blue 
trousers, from a symbol of dignity and freedom and 
justice for all men into a national wet nurse—dispensing 
a cockeyed kind of patent medicine labeled “Something 
for Nothing,” passing out soothing syrup and ratiles 
— pacifiers in return for grateful votes on election 

ay. 


And now, like the over-indulgent guardians who spent 
the child’s inheritance, catering to adolescent whims 
and desires, they are naively amazed at what their 
over-indulgence has produced. 


We don’t strengthen our nation, or build character, by 
taking the struggle out of life. The people of America 
know this—even though it may be a new thought for 
John Kennedy. 


If there has been any development of softness in this 
nation, it has been developed in our leadership. It is 
expressed in the fuzzy thinking of the master planners of 
the super-state who would deny to Americans the right 
to think for themselves, to face their own responsi- 
bilities, to win their own personal victories, and to justify 
by thewr own efforts the space they occupy on this earth. 


Life was not meant to be easy. The American people 
are adult—eager to hear the bold, blunt truth, weary of 
being kept in a state of perpetual adolescence—like so 
many children, too young to be told the facts of life. 


The truth is: the American people have never failed 
when freedom has been challenged. And what hangs in 
the balance today? Not just this or that political party, 
not just this or that system of government, or economic 
system or social organization—what is at stake in the 
mid-years of this century, what we will nobly preserve 
or meanly lose, are the dearest persuasions of 6,000 
years of history. What is at stake is love, honor, 
justice, truth and man’s understanding of his relation- 
ship to Almighty God. These are the component parts 
of freedom. 
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It is true the Democrat Party is suffering from a 
schizophrenic disorder. The left-wing innovators who 
have been in control of the Democrat administrations 
since 1933 have nothing but contempt for the conserva- 
tive element of their party. And their continuing success 
at the polls has infected the thinking of too many Re- 
publicans. 


This nation has always been a conservative nation. 
The radical ideas of Europe gained no supporters in 
this land of freedom and opportunity. Dwight Eisen- 
hower was elected on a conservative platform in 1952 
because the American people were eager for a return 
to those governmental principles and practices which 
pra survived the buffeting of chance and the testing 
of time. 


Abraham Lincoln chose to be called conservative— 
one who would conserve and protect the best of the past 
and apply the wisdom of the ages to the problems of 
the future. 


A TRUE CONSERVATIVE recognizes that the present 
generation is a party to a living contract between 


‘those who have died to make man’s progress possible 


and those generations yet unborn. And a party to such a 
contract knows that change and innovation and tink- 
ering, just for the sake of change, can be disastrous. 


In 1912 three candidates running for the Presidency 
vied with each other to be the most conservative. There 
is today, in our nation and throughout the world, a 
gradual reawakening of understanding, a return to the 
conservative beliefs which always have and always will 
provide the greatest benefit for the greatest number by 
creating a climate of maximum opportunity with a mini- 
mum of governmental interference, taxation and dic- 
tation. 


Today, the popular outcry is to say: “Well, there’s 
really not much difference between the Republican and 
the Democrat principles.” 


Let me confess that we do have some welfare staters 
in our party on our side of the aisle. And we have, at 
times, offered candidates and policies which were little 
more than hollow echoes of the siren songs of the wel- 
fare staters; and when we have fallen from grace, the 
American public has made it abundantly clear that we 
were in error. 


If the Republican Party is to lead this nation for- 
ward to « restoration of freedom, to progress and to a 
better tomorrow, we must once again become the Re- 
publican Party. We must be ourselves. We must re- 
assert that it is not only impossible to out-promise the 
big giveaways of the welfare staters, but morally wrong 
and evil. and destructive of freedom. 


During the days of the great depression, that master 
propagandist of the New Deal, Charlie Michaelson, 
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spent most of his time developing the image of the 
Republican Party as evil and selfish, indifferent to 
misfortune—dull, unimaginative, entrenched in greed. 


I would suggest: now is the time for the Republican 
Party to throw off this mantle of hatred and smear, this 
description devised to deceive. 


Republicans around this great nation of ours 
have been telling me we can win the elections of 
1960—they tell me we will win if we thrust aside 
timidity, plant our flag squarely on those con- 
servative principles which made this nation great 
and speak forthrightly to the American public. 


The Republicans of this nation, and many of my 
friends in the Democrat Party, have warned me that if 
we temporize, if we compromise, if we go along with the 
proponents of pyramiding big government, we shall 
certainly be defeated. 


Let us then, as the 1960 elections draw nearer. present 
a Republican Party united in courage. Integrity demands 
that we catalogue and denounce those devices which 
have created dependency, penalized individual initiative 
and thrift, and given birth to the sprawling octopus of 
bureaucratic interference. 


Let us boldly repeat Grover Cleveland’s statement: 
that it is the “duty of the people to cheerfully support 
the government; it is not the duty of the government to 
support the people.” 


Let us offer to the American voter a clear-cut choice 
between the proponents of the paternalistic super-state 
with its ever-increasing spending and its ever-increasing 
taxation and its ever-increasing interference in the life 
of the individual—and the Republican Party as a vehicle 
through which the people can reassert their sovereignty 
over government. 


ET US PROCLAIM our determination to divest the 

federal establishment from all of those expensive 
non-productive activities which are an expression of the 
mushrooming of bureaucracy. And just in case we have 
forgotten some of these activities, may I enumerate 
them: 


The Federal Government is the greatest land owner. 
Its holdings comprise 472 million acres—representing 
one-fourth of the acreage of the 48 states, exclusive of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


The Federal Government is the greatest property 
manager. It owns and operates two and a half billion 
square feet of floor space. 


The Government is the greatest renter. Its lease prop- 
erty, at home and abroad, amounts to almost 2% million 
acres and includes 94% million square feet of floor 
space in buildings. And for these facilities, you and I 
pay an annual rent bill of more than $107 million. 


Government is the biggest restaurant operator and 
clothier, It spends almost $1.3 billion in these operations 
—and so on, and so on, in a list that is long and 
frightening. 


Although all of these programs of the welfare staters 
are in fact, an assault upon the dignity of the individual 
—designed to rob him of his independence, lessen his 
ability and his will to be self-sufficient, limit his oppor- 
tunity, guide and determine his course in this world, 
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Senator John Kennedy expresses surprise and di Wt 
when he discovers that some of the people of Ame 
have developed a tendency to go soft. 


We cannot end all unnecessary or expensive gover. 
mental operations overnight. But we can make a start— 
the kind of start the Republican Congress and the Re. 
publican administration made when it reduced the 
Federal Budget for fiscal 1955 to $64 billion. 


I can hear the cries of anguish now from some quarter 
in our own party. We will be told it will be unpopular to 
reduce federal aids and giveaways. We will be told the 
American people are so dependent upon Federal aid they 
can’t survive without it. 


Let’s take a look at what happened in last year’s 
session of Congress. At the opening of this Congregs, 
we were told the majority of the Senate and the majority 
of the House were owned by the labor unions. At the 
beginning of last year the odds makers would have 
given you a one-hundred-to-one bet against the passage 


of any truly effective labor legislation to correct the 


evils exposed by the McClellan Committee. 


You know the history. You know that the first bill 
passed the Senate in a weak and ineffective form, that 
the House was considering three bills. Then what hap- 
pened—the President of the United States spoke directly 
and forthrightly to the people of America, and the 
people of America spoke to their representatives with 
courage and determination. Subsequently, a strong and 
beneficial labor bill was passed and signed into law. 


With this demonstration of courage and understanding 
on the part of the people squarely before us, can we be 
faint-hearted? On what authority do these voices who 
tell us the American people are timid mendicants, de- 
pendent upon federal subsidy, speak? 


Do you recall the words of George Washington when 
he spoke to the Constitutional Convention in one of 
its blackest hours? Let me recall them to you: 


“If to please the people we offer what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we, afterward, defend our work. 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 
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Article Section 


Walter Lippmann: Complicated *Clarifier’ 
An Appraisal of a Top ‘Liberal’ Columnist 


By SxKeEpticus 


N ITS ADVERTISING Copy for syndicated material 
I the New York Herald Tribune describes Walter 
Lippmann, its political pundit of 28 years, as the 
“Clarifier.” This is high praise for anybody who 
has attempted to express considered opinions on the 
confused issues of the past quarter century, but 
does it fit Walter Lippmann? Doubtless many read- 
ers feel that the Lippmann column clears up things 
for them; but, if there is one quality in other peo- 
ple that seems to annoy Walter Lippmann most, it 
is clarity. 


Take a recent column in which W. L. discussed 
a press conference held by Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter. Lippmann praised Herter on one 
count, and mildly rebuked him on another. The 
item which irked Lippman was the Secretary’s 
statement that, inasmuch as the Russians insist on 
being recognized as leaders of the Communist 
world, their insistence “places upon the Russians a 
degree of responsibility for the actions of other 
members of the bloc.” The reference was specifi- 
cally to Red China. 


This utterance, a fair piece of clarification by 
State Department standards, did not please Lipp- 
mann at all. He protested that, ‘as we have no 
relations with Peking and no influence in Peking. 
it is not seemly for us to issue official commen- 
taries about Russian relations with Peking.” Mr. 
Herter’s criticism was, of course, aimed at the USSR, 
which we do recognize. In any event, what was 
wrong with letting the public in on the global na- 
ture of the Communist conspiracy? 


In contrast to the clarity of Mr. Herter’s state- 
ment on China was the muddiness of his replies 
to questions about Berlin. Plainly the Secretary 
was attempting to fend off the suspicion among the 
correspondents that some sort of jiggery pokery on 
Berlin had been agreed to at Camp David. The 
Secretary’s responses became vaguer as the intent 
of the question became plainer. The Lippmann 
judgment on this phase of the conference was that 
“Mr. Herter did extremely well, most particularly 
with the question of Berlin,” 


Having praised Mr. Herter for vagueness, the 
Clarifier went off into some vagueness on his own 
account. He urged “negotiation” of a statute 
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which will “be firm on the substance—on the se- 
curity of West Berlin as a community—but flex- 
ible on the formulae of the guarantee and the ar- 
rangements.” In short, firm about the language 
but “flexible” about making it stick, 


Ordinarily it is unfair to judge a writer by what 
he wrote when his literary style was developing 
faster than his judgment or his information. But 
here we have a paradox; the works of the mature 
Lippmann often seem more immature than those of 
the jejeune Lippmann! It is more than a quarter of 
a century since Lippmann reached the sound con- 
clusion that Franklin D, Roosevelt was “a pleasant 
man who, without any important qualifications for 
the office, would very much like to be President.” 
It is some time back that he plumped for Alf Lan- 
don for President, and condemned “unconditional 
surrender” as a bad idea. 


His two best books, The Good Society and Pub- 
lic Opinion, are more than a quarter century old. 
It is hard to believe that the Walter Lippmann of 
those days would have made any statement as un- 
informed as Lippmann’s 1954 assertion that “our 
prestige in the world and our claim to be the leader 
and defender of free people have been hurt by Me- 
Carthy as they never were hurt by the world-wide 
apparatus of the Communist propaganda.” 


In Charles Beard’s delightful little book The 
Republic one of the the characters supports what 
he has to say by referring to Walter Lippmann. 
His adversary confounds him by asking, “Which 
Walter Lippmann?” As is the case with less eru- 
dite people, there are several. There is the Schol- 
ar, riding high above the battle. There is also 
the controversialist, laying out his opponents with 
everything but the water bucket. Leaving aside 
McCarthy, one topic that arouses the polemic 
Lippmann is Formosa. On Feb. 8, 1955, after the 
evacuation of the Tachen islands by Chiang Kai-: 
shek’s troops, Lippmann declared: “The sound 
American policy would be to follow up what is 
being done in the Tachens by doing the same thing 
in Quemoy and Matsu . . . to evacuate them, not 
as the result of a bargain but as a strategic meas- 
ure to liquidate a position of weakness and to fall 
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back on Formosa which is a genuine position of 
strength.” (Italics added.) 


However, some three years later (September 11 
1958) Formosa had changed from a “genuine posi- 
tion of strength” to a liability which we ought to 
liquidate as promptly as possible. Because we had 
based our policy on, among other things, “the un- 
truth that the Red Chinese are planning to con- 
quer Formosa [and] on the untruth that the off- 
shore islands are related to Formosa,” we had got 
ourselves into a fix “where our influence and pres- 
tige in East Asia depend upon an old man who 
presides over a feeble government which has been 
driven off the mainland.” 


A day or two later the Clarifier came up 
with the solution: neutralization of Formo- 
sa under a United Nations agency. “It 

“" would bea corollary of such a proposal that 
the bulk of the mainland Chinese in For- 
mosa should be repatriated to the mainland 
and that Chiang and his lieutenants should 
be given asylum in some safe place”! 


This cozy consignment of millions to Communist 
slavery was soon made ridiculous by the shellack- 
ing which the Red Chinese air raiders received 
from Chiang’s air force at Quemoy. Among the 
first to reveal the extent of this rout was General 
Lawrence Kuter, who was US air commander in 
the Pacific. Apparently miffed by the intrusion of 
inconvenient facts, Lippmann took the general to 
task. He reminded General Kuter that “the bom- 
bardment can be renewed whenever the Commu- 
nists are ready, and there is nothing that Chiang 
can do about it.” 


His basic objection to General Kuter’s clarify- 
ing statement was that the General had “made it 
more difficult for this government to do what it 
‘is trying to do in the offshore islands. What the 
government is trying to do is to obtain a cease- 
fire after which, our being no longer at the point 
of a gun, we can bring about a disengagement at 
Quemoy.” General Kuter’s offense was that he 
had crabbed the act by suggesting that the Com- 
munists weren’t as invincible as advertised, there- 
by causing people to suspect that we didn’t have 
to “bring about a disengagement at Quemoy” after 


all. 


REETING WALTER LIPPMANN on his 70th birth- 
day was a symposium of essays called Walter 
Lippmann And His Times (Harcourt, Brace). From 
this book, the work of journalistic colleagues, egg- 
heads and a few grateful foreign savants, one can 
get the facts of Mr. Lippmann’s life, his well-to- 
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do-upbringing, his life in the intellectual inne 
circle at Harvard, his editorship of the New Repyp. 
lic and the New York World, his essays in semj. 
practicai politics and his eventual establishment 
as clarifier of pseudo-liberal ideas to a putative 
conservative audience. 


With such a background—especially the intimate 
association with James, Santayana, Barrett Wendell 
and the cognoscenti at Harvard before the heady 
days of Judge Charles Wyzanski and Ralph Bunche 
—one is hardly prepared for the Walter Lippman 
of a half century after graduation. As “a child of 
the Enlightenment with a Gallic mind and a Gal- 
lic passion for reason and clarity” (Psychiairist 
Carl Binger in the birthday book), Lippmann in- 
dulges in some curious special pleading. 


Take Lippmann on the late John Foster Dulles. 
According to Lippmann, Dulles had at least three 
cardinal vices: he saw no reason why the United 
States should have any truck with the Communists; 
he didn’t believe Communism had come to stay; 
he had a dispassionate lawyer’s way of handling 
those who wanted to “disengage” from any place 
the Communists happened to be attacking. To 
Lippmann, Dulles’ lack of interest in “negotiating” 
(the key word in Lippmannese) with the USSR 
was “tantamount to granting the Soviet govern- 
ment a monopoly on the issue of peace.” In 1956 
he charged Dulles with “saying that we hope for 
rebellion against and within the Soviet empire. 
This is to play with fire in a situation which is 
highly explosive!” 


Obviously there had to be some explanation for 
the eccentricities of an American Secretary of State 
who considered it his duty to defend the honor and 
interests of his country. In May, 1958, Lipp- 
mann had the diagnosis: Dulles was tired! “Mr. 
Dulles himself is a marvel of endurance and intel- 
lectual vitality. But he conducts his office in 4 
way which is plainly, as events are showing, be- 
yond human power.” 


But Lippmann’s anxiety was plainly less for Mr. 
Dulles’ health than for the direction of his foreign 
policy. The crux of the argument was that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower needed “his own adviser in for- 
eign afjairs.” Of course, the idea was not to dis- 
place Dulles, but only “to relieve him of an m- 
possible burden.” The reform would “return to 
the White House its necessary authority” over 
foreign affairs and give Dulles “time and freedom 
to ponder the great issues.” With Dulles ponder- 
ing in a splendidly isolated State Department and 
Chiang Kai-shek pondering in “some safe place” 
away from Formosa, “negotiation” might get some- 
where. 
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For a man who has had so much influence on 
people, Lippmann takes an extremely dim view of 
their opinions. “Anyone can take a fling at poor 
old Mr. Rockefeller,” he once wrote, “but the great 
mass of average citizens [to which none of us be- 
longs] must be left in undisturbed possession of its 
prejudices.” Some means should be devised to let 
experts do the governing. 


“The perfectly sound ideal,” he wrote in 
“Public Opinion,” is “an executive who sits 
before a flat-top desk. one sheet of type- 
written paper before him. and decides on 
matters of policy presented in a form ready 
for his rejection or approval.” That is part- 
ly why McCarthy upset Lippmann so un- 
reasonably. He didn’t agree that the de- 
partmental experts could invariably be 
trusted to put the whole truth on that “one 
sheet of typewritten paper.” 


Therefore to Lippmann “McCarthyism is an 
invasion of the prerogatives of other branches of 
the government, particularly the executive branch.” 
At Fort Monmouth, the Senate “was not investi- 
gating anything that was its business” to investi- 
gate. If the Executive couldn’t find any Commu- 
nists there—and Lippmann assured his readers 
there were none—then, we assume, Congress should 
lay off. 


This enthusiasm for a powerful Executive and no 
nonsense from Congress has produced some curious 
explosions. During the 1954 hearings before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on the nomination of 
Earl Warren to be Chief Justice of the United 
States, Senator William Langer, who was chairman 
of the committee, asked questions which suggested 
that as Governor of California the nominee had 
been tolerant of gambling interests. 


“This,” wrote Lippmann, “is an intolerable out- 
rage. It violates the first principles of our law... 
It does not mitigate the horror of Senator Lang- 
er’s offense that in fact Earl Warren is unscathed 
because his character is invulnerable. The offense 
is against the American people far more than it is 
against Earl Warren. This lawlessness on the part 
of a Senator is a threat against the power of the 
law to protect the liberties of our people.” 


This outburst seems to suggest that, should a 
man whose character is less invulnerable than Earl 
Warren’s be nominated to the Supreme Court, it 
would be an offense against the American people 
for a Senator to seek the facts. But Lippmann 
himself has often complained of the paucity of 
information upon which the people are supposed 
to make important decisions at the polls or in their 
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private attitudes. He bemoans the ignorance of 
the ordinary citizen, who “does not know what is 
happening, why it is happening, what ought to hap- 
pen” and who “lives in a world which he cannot 
see, does not understand and is unable to direct.” 
But when a Dulles or a Langer or a Gen. Kuter 
gives the benighted citizen something to bite on, 
Lippmann acts as if somebody had been caught 
planting an infernal machine under the Metro- 
politan Club. 


EARS AGO, IN 1916, Lippmann described a con- 

gressional committee room as a mean, smelly 
place, ‘‘so like the corridor of a cheap hotel” where 
one is tempted to “relax and grow bored and cease 
to care.” Say for the congressional committees of 
40 years later that they no longer bore Walter 
Lippmann! Instead they give him intense pain, 
presumably because the way a congressional com- 
mittee gets information seems disorderly: -to-the 
kind of man who expects the most confusing and 
inconsistent fragments of human activity to fit to- 
gether like a jig-saw puzzle. 


That is the other side of Lippmann, the determi- 
nation to thrust conflicting and chaotic events into 
a pattern of rationality. Thus Eisenhower’s first 
election, which was a revolt against the abuses of 
the Truman regime and would have been impossible 
without the cooperation of the conservative Repub- 
licans, was to Lippmann a considered decision by 
the Republicans to repudiate “the old bureaucracy 
of the party in the national committee and in the 
southern states... . It isa mandate for him [Hisen- 
hower] to reorganize the Republican party for the 
times we live in” and to “give up trying to undo 
and reverse the history of the past twenty years.” 


The President himself appeared to believe some- 
thing of the sort for a few months after his 1956 
triumph, but the rise in his popularity began with 
the liquidation of Sherman Adams and Eisenhow- 
er’s turn to the right. Today one hears little about 
“modern Republicans” or the effort to rebuild the 
GOP in the image of the party it has twice de- 
feated. Nixon is the odds-on favorite for the suc- 
cession, and Charles Halleck and Everett Dirksen 
lead the party in Congress. And, contrary to those 
who think “the times we live in” demand a con- 
stant veering to the left, the Republican Party’s 
conservatism constitutes its best chance to remain 
in power. 


Much of the criticism of Walter Lippmann is un- 
fair. He doesn’t “write like a well-informed 
corpse”; he is an unusually effective polemicist. He 
isn’t really a “left-winger”’; on domestic issues he 
is as often for the bosses as for the workers, pro- 
vided everything goes like clock work and there is 
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no unseemly loud talk. I was about to go on and | 


accept the verdict of most of the contributors to 
his birthday book that Lippmann represents the 
triumph of reason over emotion, of mind over 
muscle. His pieces dealing with the visit of Chair- 
man (dear me, not Dictator) Khrushchev were on 
the reason level. To assume that Khrushchev had 
anything to do with the threats to Laos, “as some 
weird theorizers have suggested,” was gauche and 
inept. Reason demanded negotiation of our posi- 
tion in Berlin and the Far East. Lippmann has 
praised national leaders who “have stood apart, 
who refused to be anxious or too much concerned, 
who were cool and inquiring and had their eyes on 
a longer past and a longer future. By their ex- 
ample they can remind us that the passing mo- 
ment is only a moment; by their loyalty they will 
have cherished those things which only the disin- 
terested mind can use.” 


Such men, I should think, would stand apart 
when the pack was tearing into Dulles as a reck- 
less warmonger. Perhaps such men might fix their 
eyes on a future sufficiently distant to cause them 
to suspect that communism is too idiotic, tyranni- 
cal and economically dissolute to last long. And, 
since “the passing moment is only a moment,” the 
“disinterested mind” won’t waste too many mo- 
ments in describing a candidate for Chief Justice 
as perfect until the man has had a chance to get 
into his robes and dash off a few opinions. Surely 
a disinterested mind won’t attempt to convince an 
audience of bankers, clubwomen and, according to 
James Reston in the birthday book, Secretaries of 
State and members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, that forcing the Chinese Nationalists 
out of Quemoy would strengthen the defense of 
Formosa. 


Anyway, just when you are preparing to agree 
that Lippmann is Harvard Indifference to the Nth 
power and that his neutralism is explained by his 
fear that “moss-covered Error will moor him to 
its side as the world on Truth’s current glides by,” 
as the Harvard hymn has it; just when you are 
prepared to accept the picture of Lippmann as 
Mind Released from Emotion, you are thrown back 
to Lippmann, the passionate controversialist and 
to speculation on the greatest common factor of 
issues that arouse Walter Lippmann’s ire. 


It is all very well to treat Khrushchev and Mao 
Tse-tung with polished, tolerant reserve, but how 
does this comport with the outbursts of spleen 
against Chiang Kai-shek, Dr. Rhee, McCarthy, 
John Foster Dulles and poor neglected Senator 
Langer? The contempt shown Chiang and the 
pious patronizing of Dulles, not to mention the 
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anger against MacArthur over the latter’s efor, 
to win the Korean war, suggest something a litth 
beyond the intellectual’s distaste for men of actin 
who prefer violence to negotiation. After 
Khrushchev’s record of violence hardly qualific, 
him as the ideal companion in an evening with 
James, Royce and Santayana. And the late My 
Dulles, who was an intellectual and a man skilled 
in negotiation, why wasn’t he in the lodge? The 
late Secretary’s intellect and diplomatic talents wer 
employed in the effort to thwart the Communist 
conspiracy and to make the American people aware 
of their peril. That seems an inadequate reagon 
for sneering at him and urging the President to ap- 
point somebody to ride herd on him. The Clar.- 
fier should clarify. 


What it comes down to is that the one obvious 
consistent pattern in the current global confusion 
is the one which Walter Lippmann refuses to ree- 
ognize. The international Communist conspiracy 
is the single proven and increasingly evident con- 
sistency in a contradictory world. The existence 
of this conspiracy eludes Lippmann. “The theory 
that all Communist activity originates in the Krem- 
lin is most improbable, and indeed it is more like 
paranoia than it is like politics,” he wrote last 
September. 


With many of Lippmann’s own theories there can 
be wide agreement. Despite impressive evidence 
on the other side, advocacy of a strong Presidency 
and, pari passu, a flaccid Congress, has respectable 
sponsors. Also it is difficult not to share Lipp- 
mann’s skepticism on the workings of “pure demoe- 
racy” in time of crisis. But when a writer on pub- 
lic affairs seriously suggests that Mr. Khrushchev 
came here to get “some sort of modus vivendi about 
West Berlin which he can persuade the East Ger- 
man Communist leaders to accept” (Italics added), 
I confess I have had it. It’s desirable to have pub- 
lic issues clarified, but to distill them into odorless 
invisible gas is carrying Enlightenment too far. 
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Article Section I 


Where’s the Money Coming From? 
The 60's: Decade of the Golden Fleece 


By JouHNn J. SyNon 
Assistant Director, Americans for Constitutional Action 


INCE THE FirsT of the year, I have been fed to 

the gills with Golden Era talk. The 1960’s, so 
I am told, will be the end-all; by 1970 we will be 
so fat and sassy there will be no living with us. 


A fellow gets it from everywhere, Government 
bureaus, newspapers, the periodicals, and the 
radio oracles. They tell us what great things our 
economic machine is going to spew for us, this next 
decade. And a person finally gets to believing it. 


But, if I may, I would like to raise a question, a 
simple question: Where is the money coming from? 


I’m just asking, you understand. For, plebian 
work-a-day that I am, I have all I can do in count- 
ing the sparse change rattling in my pants—I’m no 
economist. 


Still, I’m not such a plow boy but that I know 
if you want permanently to raise the pressure on a 
steam boiler, you’ve got to have coal. 


Fellow named Ken Smith brought this to my 
mind. He is a wise man, an economic consultant, 
actually, who sits aerie high in an office on San 
Francisco’s Montgomery Street. The day I spoke to 
him of things to come, he asked me the question: 
“Where’s the money coming from?” 


What the Golden Era prophets assume, Ken 
Smith said in supplementing his query, is that, 
“automatically,” we are going to have jobs to give 
the 13 million new workers we will acquire during 
the Bright New Decade and that every last one of 
the 83 million of us who are going to be in the labor 
pool “automatically” will increase our per capita 
production. And wages will keep going up, up, up. 


Voila, the Golden Era. 


Well, “wages” probably will do that very thing. 
But real wages are another matter. Up may be down. 


This is so, Ken Smith told me, because any in- 
crease in living standards can come only from an 
crease in new-capital formation. 


What money we have, he said, is working now— 
that is where our present standard of living comes 
from. You get a pile of earned-savings together, 
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like you would gather sticks (investment, we call it) 
and you set it afire—with an idea or a match—and 
the result is heat to warm by. Unlike a bonfire, 
though, money keeps on heating; it doesn’t burn 
out if you treat it properly. Tends to increase itself, 
actually. We call this increase “profit” and, histori- 
cally, we have used it to spark other fires. 


But there are only so many BTU’s in a given 
bonfire, a money-stoked bonfire or one stoked by 
scrub oak and if you want more BTU’s you must 
add more fuel, yesterday’s profits, yesterday’s 
savings. The fuel we are now using in our national 
economic fires—as it has come since our Nation 
was founded—came from just such savings. The 
earnings of people, their fat, what they had laid 
away for investment, for a rainy day. That is what 
makes our dynamo hum, has made it hum. 


Bearing this in mind, and bearing in mind today’s 
high-tax impositions, where is the new fuel to come 
from, fuel that will insure the millenium the wise- 
acres foresee? Who is fat, today? Who is saving? 


You say we are, a little? 


Then I tell you—as Ken Smith told me—we will 
have to save more than “a little,” even to maintain 
the standards we have. The widow’s mite won’t do 
it. It will take a minimum new-capital investment 
of $95 billion, these next 10 years, just to stay 
abreast of ourselves. For, lest we forget, we are 
going to have a lot more mouths to feed before the 
10 love-lit springs of the 60’s have come and gone. 


The wisenheimers know this, they know 
we must have a lot more fuel than we have 
promise of to hit the needed rate of in- 
crease. So, presto, they pluck “fuel” from 
the sky. 


I see where the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress plucked 4% per cent, just so, as the rate 
of annual growth we can look forward to, these next 
10 years. Well, that’s just peachy dandy—4% per 
cent would resolve our dilemma. 


Fine. But the question keeps coming back, where 
is the new money, the capital we will need to fulfill 
their blithe words, where is it to come from? 
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All a person gets in reply for such inquisitive 
impertinence is fast talk. They tell you they are 
going to achieve this economic hat trick by more 
Government spending, continued deficits, increased 
consumption through increased wage rates, planning 
and controls. That’s the way they’re going to do it. 


Well, I know better and I never won a brightness 
medal. I’m telling you there isn’t an earned-saved 
nickel in the lot of it, nor provision for any. They 
promise to make the present fire burn twice as 
brightly. And no doubt that can be done; I’ve 
fanned embers myself. You get twice the glow, all 
right, but the rate of combustion is increased pro- 
portionately. 


Who’s looney? 


I suppose I am for I continue to let such as 
these mad people run my country. 


I don’t even bother to look for their bellows. 
‘What about the controls that will inevitably ac- 
company any such frenzied crash program for speed- 
ing up the rate of increase in per capita income? 
And doesn’t their program inherently admit the 
inevitability of inflation? Isn’t it there to be seen, 
what they would make you think is up, up, up is 
really down, down, down; like the tilted floor in 
a boardwalk crazy house? 


F Nata of this kind of Government are advo- 
cates of statism. They don’t believe either in 
the primacy of the individual—to hell with his God- 
given right to keep and use what is his—nor in the 
ability of private, taxpaying businesses to furnish 
the rate of growth needed to keep us healthy. 
They believe they can take—by God, are taking— 
your money and invest it better than you can. 


And what sort of bugaboo do they use to convince 
you of the need for this sort of business? Why, boo, 
the Communists, what else? 


They compare Russia’s increase in steel capacity 
of 127 per cent with our “piddling” 54 per cent. But 
they most decidedly do not tell you that our 54 
per cent was 51.5 million tons of steel while the 
Russian increase of 127 per cent was but 33 million 
tons. They tell us, to compete with the Russians we 
must ape the Russians. What poppycock. Our 
private-business owners, left alone, can out-produce 
those half-civilized sons of the wild eyed, riding or 
walking. 


I don’t like any part of it. I don’t care whether 
it is a “Republican” or “Democrat” administration, 
I don’t like it. 


We ought to get one thing straight in our minds. 
There is a difference, a tremendous difference, be- 
tween a market-determined rate of growth and a 
Government-determined rate of growth. 
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Heretofore, in America, our fundamental PUrpose 
has been to raise and improve the economic welfar 
of the individual. The statists, home-grown as wel 
as Russian, want state ownership of the means of 
production, the aggrandizement of the state with the 
individual getting, as my father use to admonish, 
lick and a promise; a lick on the backside and the 
promise of another if you don’t hop to it. 


You listen to Ken Smith: “In order to consume 
more, we must produce more. In order to produce 
more we must have more tools with which t 
produce. In order to get more tools we must have 
the real money to pay for them. And this money 
ean come only from savings—bourgeoisie savings, 


“At the very time we need savings as never 
before, the demand of the statists is to reduce the 
incentives to saving—to arbitrarily reduce the rate 
of interest set by the free market and to abandon all 
effort at maintaining a sound dollar. This despite 
the historical fact that as ihe fear of inflation 
mounts, savings progressively decrease.” 


Makes pretty good sense, doesn’t he? 


Cah WELL ENOUGH for these guys to pluck figures 
out of the air, presto, and say we are (Caesar 
says) going to increase by thus and so. But it just 
won’t work. We have to achieve growth—if we are 
to grow—just as we have always achieved growth, 
by work, initiative and invention, or we won’t grow. 
What we will get—if we go on letting these statists 
pinch off our savings through high taxation and 
arbitrarily reduced interest rates, what we will get 
is the exchange of our system—one of personal free- 
dom—for the regimentation of a totalitarian state. 


And, as I say, I don’t like it. 


For I want my land preserved, not destroyed, and 
I want it to grow healthier, not bloated for bursting 
during this Golden Era of the Ten Fertile Springs. 
I want a market-determined rate of growth, not 
something these jokers dream up. 


And as election day approaches, I’m going to tune 
my ear to the candidate who sings my song. 
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Article Section II 


An Open Letter to Richard Nixon 


By James L. Wick 


DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: 


A GREAT MANY PEOPLE have been disturbed by your 
letter to the Syracuse Herald-Journal justifying 
the terms of the steel settlement. The impression many 
people received is that you see no way to deal with 
monopoly unionism except appeasement and surrender. 
Here are several of your paragraphs: 


“Mr. McDonald [head of the steel union] came to 
these negotiations in a stronger position than the com- 
panies. He had just won from aluminum and can without 
a strike higher settlements than the one he eventually 
agreed to accept with the steel companies... . He also 
believed that if the dispute were not settled and had to 
be sent to Congress by the President, he [McDonald] 
would do better in a Congress heavily dominated by 
members elected with union support in an election year 
than would the companies. Considering the strong 
bargaining position of the union, their agreement to a 
settlement which was less than the pattern that they 
had been able to negotiate with can and aluminum was, 
in my opinion, a major achievement... . 


“In my opinion the price the union would have insisted 
upon would inevitably have gone up rather than down. 
It seems only logical to conclude that after the union 
had won an overwhelming victory rejecting the com- 
panies’ last offer they would have insisted on an even 
meet settlement than they accepted at the present 
ime.... 


“I also believe that if the parties had failed to agree 
after the union rejected the companies’ last offer and the 
President, as required by law, submitted the dispute to 
Congress, any Government-imposed settlement that the 
Congress would have brought about through compulsory 
arbitration, plant seizure or some other Government 
device, would have been higher than the one agreed 
upon at this point... . 


“I can only say that any objective observer would 
have to agree that there could be nothing more irre- 
sponsible than to place before the Congress in an 
election year the complicated and potentially explosive 
issue of labor-management relations.” 





Mr. Vice President, the vital issue in the steel negoti- 
ations was not wages, but “work rules.” The companies 
have said they could pay the entire 42-cent-an-hour cost 
out of the economies that would come if a sensible 
agreement on “work rules” could be reached. 


In refusing to yield on work-rules, McDonald said 
100,000 men would lose their jobs. This is another way 
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of saying that 400,000 men in the steel industry could 
do the work now being done by 500,000. 


The disastrous defeat suffered by the steel industry 
has already begun to take its toll. The railroad industry 
had mobilized for a war against featherbedding. When 
the news of the steel collapse came, the railroad man- 


‘agements cracked. They settled with the engineers for 


an arbitration strictly limited to wage rates. They 
gave up on featherbedding, which, in all its varieties, is 
costing half a billion dollars a year. Restrictive labor 
practices are far more serious in railroading than in steel 
because the railroad unions had a 25-year start over the 
steel workers union. 


Railroad labor leaders claim that 350,000 jobs 
out of 850,000 jobs are dependent upon their work 
rules; the jobs would not exist except for union 
power; 850,000 men are employed to do the work 
that could be done by 500,000. 


Incredible as it seems, Mr. Vice President, railroad 
featherbedding may get far worse in the near future 
instead of better. The Progressive Caucus of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has just published 
its demand: “two engineers in every cab.” It isn’t enough 
that there is a fireman in every diesel engine even though 
there isn’t anything to fire. (Cost of this waste alone, 
$200 million.) If the Progressive Caucus has its way, 
there will soon be an extra engineer. 


I think I should pause here long enough to point out 
that this demand if won should be a boon to the railroad 
engine manufacturing industry—providing the railroads 
can get a Federal subsidy to keep operating. The rail- 
roads will have to buy engines with bigger cabs because 
three people—two of them probably playing gin rummy 
—cannot be comfortably seated in the present cabs. 


r. VicE PrEsIpENT, the long-term destructiveness 
M of union monopoly was discussed in a HuMAN 
Events article (January 7) entitled “Union Monopoly 
is Modern Guildism.” The distinguished author, Richard 
LaPiere, is a professor of sociology in your state—at 
Stanford University. Professor LaPiere first shows the 
erosive consequences of guildism in the Middle Ages. 


“Tf an individual craftsman was to work at his craft 
or trade, he had to belong to the local guild; and if he 
gained guild membership, he thereby lost the right to 
do his work in his own way. He became subject to a 
plethora of regulations. His position vis-a-vis all the 
other members of the guild was specified in detail; the 
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conditions under which he could work, how he did 
his work, and his reward for work accomplished were 
all determined for him by guild rule; and his oppor- 
tunities for advancement—if any—depended upon the 
guild rather than his own efforts. 


“The guild system reduced the individual member to 
an organizational functionary, depriving him of the 
right to be enterprising and favoring the one who was by 
temperament or training passive and lacking in initia- 
tive. Where and when the guild system functioned 
effectively, it was reasonably efficient in providing the 
individual with economic security and comparative free- 
‘dom from personal responsibility for his own economic 
welfare. But from the point of view of the community 
as a whole the guild system was exceedingly inefficient. 
It kept guild membership small; it restricted the hours 
of labor or units of goods produced; and it held prices 
so high that the general standard of living could not 
rise. 


“Moreover, and in the long run even more disadvan- 
tageous socially, it prevented any improvements in the 
techniques of production. During the apex of its develop- 
ment and power, the guild system brought all economic 
life to a standstill; and in accomplishing this guild 
objective, it placed a high premium upon member con- 
formity and made the exercise of individual initiative 
well-nigh impossible.” 


Turning to the present, Professor LaPiere says: 


“If present trends toward stabilizing the position of 
labor continue, upward mobility—so long the ideal of 
the American people—will become a thing of the past; 
and the laboring class will tend to become a hereditary 
caste, or system of castes, each with its own fixed func- 
tion and status. But long before then the debilitating 
consequences of this rigidity will have reduced the 
American economy, and indirectly the entire social 
system, to a monolithic structure incapable of any 
enterprise.” 


This appraisal of Professor LaPiere’s points up the 
cynical attitude toward modern guildism being taken 
by all the half-dozen “liberal” candidates for the 
Presidency. They are attacking the Administration 
because the American economy is growing, they say, at 
the rate of only 2% per cent a year. They claim the 
growth rate will exceed 5 per cent if they are elected. 
If they were sincere about trying to double the growth 
rate, they would certainly be attacking “modern guild- 
ism” which, as Professor LaPiere says, will eventually 
“reduce the economy to a monolithic structure incapable 
of any enterprise.” 


However, instead of pledging their efforts to remove 
this cancerous condition, the demagogues go to union 
conventions and cravenly sell their souls to the labor 
barons, the real enemies of American progress. 


fs ALL OF THIS DISCUSSION, the ordinary politician will 
respond: “I agree with you, sir, but just what do 
you think would happen to me if I made a speech 
telling my constituents just what you told me.” 
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My reply: 








Well, what would happen? 


The answer, it seems to me, depends upon the kinds of 
voters a politician is looking to for support. 


The electorate consists of all kinds of people: mature 
and immature, intelligent and unintelligent, the naive 
gullible voters who “believe any lie if it is big enough” 
and the voters who have solid common sense. There 
are something-for-nothing “gimmie” voters and there ar 
voters who believe that every man is entitled to the 
fruits of his labors—that much and no more. 


Demagogues have no difficulty making the necessary 
choice. 


Their attitude toward the voters is this: 


“Promise ’em anything. The masses are a bunch of 
boobs, anyway. [Harry Hopkins: “The public is too 
damned dumb to understand.”] From womb to tomb, the 
Government must take care of them. Elect me to office 
and I will try as hard as I can to protect them from 
their own stupidity. I’m really an idealist, you know. 
It’s really for their own good.” 


Mr. Vice President, we hope that you will meet the # 


passionate desire of thoughtful people for a candidate 
willing to talk about the malevolent forces threatening 
our civilization—modern guildism being one of them. 


Talk freely and frankly now—before election. Because 
of the courage shown, your words then will have the 
greatest impact. 


We believe the verdict on Election Day will justify 
your faith that truth can win out over error and 
righteousness over evil. 
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rtiele Section IIT 


The Truth About ‘The Worker’s’ Drive Against The Bookmailer 
- Perhaps The First Step To A Last-Minute Attack Upon Bob Morris 


On the reverse side of this page is a typical 
me Worker smear—false in all essential 
ails, Read it carefully. 


e story says that the office of The 
io oy Inc., at 209 E. 34th Street, New 
york, is the headquarters of the anti-semitic 
mnderground of America and is sparking the 
umpaign to paint swastikas on synagogues. 


| have known Lyle Munson, the principal 
wwner of The Bookmailer, Inc., for many 
ars. 1 will gladly testify to the falsity of 
The Worker’s charges. Many leading Ameri- 
1 Jews will be glad to give similar testi- 
mony. 
Munson has asked the Anti-Defamation 
ugue of B’nai Brith to make a complete 
investigation of these charges. He has agreed 
» place his complete records at its disposal. 


Bookmailer records are complete down to 
he last decimal point and can be easily 
hecked. Its financial records show every 
nny of expenditures and receipts and are 
udited by a reputable certified public ac- 
tountant. All shipments of books are con- 
scutively numbered. Every book mailed out 
luring the past five years—the name of the 
book and the name and address of the pur- 
haser—can be verified. 


Munson’s complete mailing list—to whom 

selling solicitations are made—is on file 
Wor examination in his office. Thousands of 
persons all over the world receive Munson’s 
book catalogs and his bi-monthly publication, 
Bookmailer News.” In all the advertising 
terature sent out by The Bookmailer to sell 
Hts books, no anti-semitic book (except one 
by Karl Marx mentioned later in this article) 
has ever been listed. 


Among the recipients of all Bookmailer 
irculars are the American embassies in 
most every foreign country. Among Mun- 
on’s best customers are US diplomatic per- 
omnel, including many Ambassadors, as well 

foreign diplomatic personnel all over the 
world. These people know that the easiest 
vay, when abroad, to buy a book published 
my an American publisher is simply to mail 

he order to The Bookmailer. Munson accepts 
oreign currency and knows exactly how to 
ake care of all the red tape necessary to 


* ces books to any country in the 


The Worker’s story begins with a reference 

f° the American Mercury. Munson tells me 
he is not a subscriber to the American Mer- 
iry and has not read it for a long time. He 
mas never offered it for sale. He has not 
vertised in it for the last five years—an 
Pasly verified fact. 


The Worker reporter says he found at 
“te Bookmailer a drawer full of anti-semitic 
, rature. There is not and has never been 
‘h & drawer. The drawer that the Worker 
A “se saw actually contained the following 
headings: All-American books; American 
: on magazine; American Opinion; Book- 
: er News; Book reviews current; Book 
ogs retail; Free China (Formosa) maga- 
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zine; Fulton Lewis radio transcripts; Human 
Events; Manion Forum; Miscellaneous (see 
below); National Review; Reviews of Book- 
mailer books; Smoot Report; Time magazine 
book reviews; USA. 


“Miscellaneous” contains the following sub- 
heads: Nation’s Agriculture; National Re- 
public; Korean Information Service bulletins; 
McGraw-Edison Newsletter. . 


All Bookmailer advertising features this 
offer: “We will get you any book in print.” 
Because of that selling argument, customers 
don’t have to decide where to order books. 
They automatically think of “The Book- 
mailer.” 


By the way, it should be pointed out that 
the big. bookstores in New York—all: those 
who promise to “get you any book in print” 
—will do what they advertise: get you any 
book in print, regardless of its contents. 
Colleges, newspapers and researchers, in 
particular, appreciate such a service. 


For the purpose of fighting communism— 
I am a founder of the American Jewish 
League Against Communism—I myself have 
ordered Communist books from time to time 
from The Bookmailer. So have hundreds of 
other dedicated anti-Communists. The Book- 
mailer has sold many copies of The Com- 
munist Manifesto, and many sets of The 
Complete Works of V. I. Lenin. 


The Worker’s story says the reporter 
bought a copy of The Iron Curtain Over 
America—admittedly an anti-semitic book. 


“This is true,” said Munson—as The Book- 
mailer records will show. Munson added: “T 
abhor The Iron Curtain Over America as I 
abhor every other anti-semitic book.” 


I asked Munson to check his sales of The 
Iron Curtain Over America against his total 
book sales for the previous 90 days. He 
found that out of 9,000 sales, 11 copies were 
The Iren Curtain Over America. 


During the same period, the record shows 
The Bookmailer sold a great many more 
Communist books, including those printed by 
International Publishers, the official Com- 
munist publishing house of the USA. Munson 
fills orders no matter from whom, but he 
believes 90% of his Communist books go to 
anti-Communists wanting to know what the 
Communist philosophy is. Munson said. he 
hopes those who have bought The Iron 
Curtain Over America are persons equally 
opposed to anti-semitism. 


Incidentally, Munson found upon checking 
that he has never sold a copy of any book 
or any other piece of literature written by 
Colonel Sanctuary. 


The Worker’s reporter said he bought a 
pile of anti-semitic literature from The Book- 
mailer. The truth is, The Iron Curtain Over 
America was the only piece of anti-semitic 
literature bought or seen by the Worker 
reporter. 


Munson says he gets occasional orders for 
one anti-semitic book The Worker does not 
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mention. The Worker NEVER mentions that 
book. ‘Never! That book is World Without 
Jews written by Karl Marx, founder of com- 
munism and the idol of The Worker. For the 
fact never publicized by Communists is that 
Marx, though himself a Jew, was the worst 
of all anti-semites! 


In my opinion, the reason for the vicious 
attack upon The Bookmailer lies in the close 
connection between Munson and Judge Robert 
Morris who is running against Clifford Case 
in New Jersey for the Republican nomination 
for the United States Senate. Munson is the 
publisher of a hard-hitting anti-Communist 
book by Morris. Its title is: No Wonder We 
Are Losing—the personal evaluations of the 
long-time counsel for the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. 


Munson has sold 14,000 copies of that 
Communist-hated book. In addition, Munson 
has raised thousands of dollars for the Mor- 
ris campaign. Finally, Judge Morris is a 
stockholder, though a very small one, in The 
Bookmailer, Inc. 


Bob Morris is the current No. 1 target of 
the Communist party. And with good reason: 
Morris was General Counsel of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, which has a 
long record of exposure of Communists. 


The Communist conspiracy has marked for 
destruction every member of any congres- 
sional committee that has ever investigated 
Communists. Recalling Senator McCarthy, 
Martin Dies, and others, I must say they 
have been remarkably successful. 


Today, the Communist goal is to stop 
Morris from being elected to the United 
States Senate. In the Senate, he would logi- 
cally be named to the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. At all costs, the 
Communists must keep that from happening. 


If my line of reasoning is correct, the 
false charges that the inflammatory material 
instigating the swastika outrages comes from 
The Bookmailer is only a preliminary step. 
Once that falsehood has been spread, the 
closing days of the Senate campaign in New 
Jersey—primary date is April 19th—would 
be devoted to showing the well-known tie 
between Morris and The Bookmailer, Inc. 


The usual advice given to persons attacked 
by The Worker is: “Ignore it, The Worker 
has made its set-up judgement-proof. You 
can’t collect any damages from a successful 
libel suit. Legal and court costs would cost 
you many thousands of dollars. Forget the 
whole matter.” 


In attacking The Bookmailer, the Com- 
munists were expecting Munson to follow 
such advice. They thought their strategem 
would not be discovered until the last days 
of the New Jersey campaign. By, that time, 
ig be too late to save Morris from 

eat. 


Bringing the falsity of the charges right 
now out into the open may counteract that 
desperate trick. 
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‘The Worker’s’ Smear — 
In Full 


21 issue, the Communist party a ng 


In its Februa 
The Worker, printed the 5-column story quoted be 
headlined: “A Visit in N. Y. to the Anti-Semitic 
Underground.” 


EVERY ESSENTIAL FACT BEARING 
UPON THE CHARGE OF ANTI-SEMIT- 
ISM IN “THE WORKER” STORY IS 
FALSE. 


See reverse side of this page 


by JOHN JANISEK 


IT IS an inrocent looking building. 


You would never guess that this four- 
story, modest structure is the nerve center 
of racist, anti-semitic, and neo-Nazi propa- 
ganda in New York City and perhaps the 
largest distributor of such literature in the 
country. Hundreds of thousands of Jew- 
baiting and red-baiting books have issued 
forth from this unassuming building with its 
camouflaged name: The Bookmailer, Inc. 


I walked into The Bookmailer at 209 East 
34th St. with much uneasiness. 


A bright new bookcase of “Modern Li- 
brary” books was set up, like a false front, 
at the door. It hid a curious sight. 

Behind this bookcase, which blocked any 
view of the interior from the street, efficient- 
looking secretaries and un-bookstorish-look- 
ing men were busy handling orders for books 
from “many of our own government’s Ambas- 
sadors and Consular personnel,” universities, 
and innocent readers who probably had never 
peeked behind the bookcase of “Modern 
Library” books into the anti-semitic sewer 
hidden inside this office. 


Undoubtedly, here is the biggest anti- 
semitic propaganda center America has seen 
since the days of the German-American Bund. 
Yet it has gone unnoticed until now. 


I took a deep breath and I walked inside. 


INTO THE SEWER 


Week after week I had been searching for 
the source of the anti-semitic filth that has 
been found in the pockets of those caught 
smearing swastikas on synagogues and dese- 
crating cemeteries. 


No one knew who the distributor was. No 
one who did know, of the anti-semitic groups 
I visited, would say. No one knew a thing. 

It took me three weeks to dig my way 
underground into the sewers. The manhole 
cover turned out to be in the plush editorial 
offices of the “American Mercury,” uptown, 
in the silk-stocking shopping district of 
expensive stores and Art Galleries on 57th 
Street. 


Marble grandeur and elegance of the old 
Fisk Building offer perfect window-dressing 
for the “American Mercury’s” Nazi-like line. 
Brutally stated by editor Russell Maguire, in 
the February 1960 issue, this line is: “To 
soften us up for ‘the kill,’ we are urged to 
betray our God given racial assets. Mongre- 
lized, bestialized human dogs can beget only 
miserable, slinking human dogs.” 

“Zionism and Communism present the 
threat of violence which will engulf us unless 
we awake and act,” cried Maguire: “In our 
Zionist dominated U.S., truth and liberty have 
all but vanished ... Unless we wake up and 
act now humanity faces the grim spectacle 
of a long black night.” 


It seemed logical that the “American Merc- 
ury” would know the distributor. I telephoned 





“ASK FOR MR. MUNSON!” 


“Your magazine,” I began cautiously, “lists 
many patriotic organizations that offer patri- 
otic literature, but they are all out of town. 
I wonder if there isn’t someplace in town 
where I could get hold of this literature. 
Maybe a bookstore.” 

“Oh,” the receptionist replied, “I’ll con- 
nect you with the girl who handles that.” 

In a few seconds the sweet voice of a 
“Miss Smith” was on the telephone. “Can I 
help you?”, “Miss Smith” asked. 

I told her what I wished. “There’s a 
pamphlet, ‘The Supreme Court as an Instru- 
ment of Global Conquest by the SPX Re- 
search people out in California,” I said, “and 
a pamphlet...” 


“Oh, pamphlets,” Miss Smith’ said, “You'll 
have to write for pamphlets. If you wanted 
books I would send you to the Bookmailer.” 

“The what?” 


“The Bookmailer,” laughed “Miss Smith.” 
“They handle the books: I send them so many 
“Mercury” readers, who call in to ask for 
books, that they must be sick of me by now. 
They are on 84th Street. Wait I’ll give you 
their address.” 

“That'll be fine,” I said. 


“Yes, well, they are at 209 East 34th 
Street. Their telephone is MU 565-5762. Just 
ask for Mr. Munson.” 


IN THE BACKROOM 

A lady in a business suit squinted at me 
suspiciously as I came into the office of The 
Bookmailer. 

“The folks at the ‘American Mercury’ 
sent me to you,” I quietly introduced myself. 
“I would like to buy some of the books that 
are recommended in the ‘Mercury.’ 

“We can get you any book published,” sh 
matter of factly replied. 

I gave her a list I had written down 
beforehand. On the top of my list was “The 
Talmud Unmasked” by Colonel Sanctuary. 
He is one of the vilest of the “professional 
Jew-haters” and a notorious friend of the 
old Nazi crowd. 

Seeing Colonel 
softened a little. 


“Well,” she sympathetically said, “I don’t 
know whether we have these in stock.” 

“The folks at the ‘American Mercury’ said 
I should ask for Mr. Munson,” I said quickly. 


“Oh,” she smiled pleasantly. She looked me 
in the eye as though she had just recognized 
an old friend. “Let me see what we have,” 
she smiled and disappeared into one of the 


Sanctuary’s name _ she 


| backrooms. 


I followed her. 
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She, and a little man, who I assumed was 
Mr. Munson, president of The Bookmailer, 
Inc., together checked my list and looked up 
to see who I was. Evidently satisfied by my 
request list of anti-semitic books, and my ap- 
pearance, they began to assemble a pile of 
books that a moment ago she wasn’t sure 
they “had in stock.” 

“And do you have any pamphlets,” I asked 
her when she brought me the books. 

I specifically asked for the propaganda of 
Don Bell and Dan Smoot, two of the racist, 
anti-integration leaders in the South, and of 
Joseph Kamp, whose writings were circulated 
by Dr. Goebbels and whose “Join The CIO 
and Build A Soviet America,” was an anti- 
union, anti-semitic favorite before the war, 





selling 2,300,000 copies to big busines 
actionaries. Kamp, like most “former".y, 
is back in business again, with his 
— Education League” in W, 

onn. 


“I will see what we can do for you,” 4 
said. 

She went immediately to a filing cab, 
Peering over her shoulder I could gee yw! 
table archives of every hate group in 4 
country. 


Then, thinking better of what she'd dy 
or disturbed by my curiosity, she glam, 
the cabinet closed and suddenly said, “Let, 
have your name and address and |’ , 
what I can of these for you.” She sh 
me a “Dan Smoot Report,” I SUppose 
entice me. 























“27,000 SUBSCRIBERS” 

I overheard a voice, in a backroom, a 
chatted, answering a phone call. “You 
offer people something interesting,” the voi 
was saying. “Why we have 26,000 
ers, nearly 27,000 to be accurate.” 


These “nearly 27,000” subscribers of 7 
Bookmailer came from “109 countries ag w 
as all 50 states,” I learned. Strangely, for 
super-“patriotic” group, one half are in th 
U.S.A., “and the other half abroad.” | 
the coming year they hope “to double” the 
subscribers in this country. 


Subscribers are sent the monthly “Boo 
mailer News’? with special instructions 
how to propagandize each book. Matt Cve 
the Pittsburgh stoolpigeon’s “The Big I 
cision” is “Recommended particularly te 
high-school and college age readers.” “Ge 
cide In Tibet,” by Rodney Gilbert is to 
sent to “our Congressman.” Another is to! 
bought for “your P.T.A.”. By these pre 
ganda methods some of these books ha 
sold up 40,000 copies just through this off 

The Bookmailer has published some ! 
books of its own. The latest, “The Jou 
Franklin Letters,” by “Anonymous,” ( 
cribes how “the United States is taken 
by ... the United Nations” and a “P 
Democracy.” And how “the Rangers, 
passionate few patriots” build a secret 
“neighbor with neighbor,” to overthrow 
U.S. government with force and violent 
aplenty! 

“A very good book” they told me. 

As I paged through this fascistic 
a@ man came in and asked for certain boy 
about rifles. The lady in the business sil 
who was waiting on me, turned to the ne 
comer, eagerly. Oh, yes, she knew the booti 
well, she said. “My son is very interested i 
rifles,” she said. 


BEHIND THE CURTAINS 

I bought a few anti-semitic books and ld! 
in a hurry. 

One of the books I bought, “The 
Curtain Over America” by Lt. Col. Jolt 
Beaty, U.S. Intelligence, turned out to bea 
encyclopedia of anti-semitism and the “Zio 
ist-Communist” plot to destroy the world! 
has been reprinted 17 times in 7 yeatsl 

Tucking this book under my arm I wel 
out into the fresh air. 

Walking down 84th Street I looked back# 
The Bookmailer. The bookcase of “Mod 
Library” books was all you could see throug! 
the store window. There was no hint of 
anti-semitic sewer that was hidden 
this front of reputable books. 


It all seemed so innocent from the # ‘ 
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Article Section I 


Kennedy’s Record Is Like Humphrey's 


By Wiuuarp Epwarps 
(Capitol Hill correspondent for the Chicago Tribune) 


ENATOR JOHN F. KeNnNeEpy of Massachusetts is not 
S easily startled. But an idle question aroused him 
recently to shocked amazement, tinged with horror. 


The Senator was aboard a press bus careening along 
an icy road near Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, in mid- 
February. He was relaxed and cheerful over reports that 
he was doing very well in stumping the state against 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota in their quest of 
convention votes for the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation. 


Newspapermen following the campaign tour began 
probing Kennedy on his strategy. 


“Why don’t you ever refer to Humphrey’s voting 
record?” one of them asked, casually. 


Kennedy recoiled as if from a treacherous attack. 


“Voting record!” he snapped. “Why should I 
bring up his voting record? Then he’d bring up 
mine. What good would it do fur me to chew him 
up or for him to chew mé up?” 


The incident escaped recording in most newspapers. 
Kennedy’s response was accepted as a proper one, 
based upon the practicalities of politics. But his alarm 
implied interesting possibilities in a survey of the voting 
records of the two candidates. 


That implication has been amply fulfilled in an 
analysis of the Kennedy-Humphrey voting records over 
the past eight years. Among the illuminating disclos- 
ures: 


1. If Humphrey—as none, including the voluble ex- 
druggist himself, would dispute—is a flaming “liberal,” 
then the fire of socialism burns no less brightly in the 
breast of the Senator from Massachusetts. 


2. Kennedy could find nothing in the Senate roll 
calls of the last two years with which to lacerate 
Humphrey without wounding himself. Their voting 
records are almost. identical. 


_3. The real reason for Kennedy’s fear of voting record 
discussions is that they would destroy the public image 
he has been successfully fostering for many years—that 
of a modern independent, “liberal” in views but veering 
at times toward conservatism. 


4. Kennedy, unlike most men who find themselves be- 
coming more conservative with the passage of years, is 


now far more “liberal” than when he was a Senate fresh- 
man. 


Kennedy’s excuse for avoiding references to voting 
records in the Wisconsin primary is thus revealed as 
lacking in candor, to use a kindly expression. But his 
panic at the suggestion was genuine. He saw a threat to 
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a cherished strategy which has served him magnificently 
in past elections. 


Kennedy’s voting record, somehow, has never been 
featured in his campaigns for office. He obviously wants 
to keep it that way. 


In his 1958 campaign, he achieved a feat which, as far 
as investigation can determine, is unexampled in modern 
politics. 


He earned the endorsement of the Massachusetts 
Americans for Democratic Action in the same week that 
he landed the enthusiastic support of a staunch Republi- 
can newspaper, the Boston Herald, which had gone on 
record as looking upon an ADA endorsement as some- 
what equivalent to a stamp of approval from Nikita 
Khrushchev. 


As a result, Kennedy was re-elected to the Senate, 
polling 1,362,926 votes, 73.6 per cent of those voting, 
rolling up a plurality of more than 870,000, the largest 
of any candidate from either party in the history of 
Massachusetts. 


IX YEARS EARLIER, in his first campaign for the Senate, 
he had recorded an equally astounding victory. He 
defeated Henry Cabot Lodge, Ike’s right hand man, and 
was the only Democratic candidate in the state to 
breast the Eisenhower landslide of that year. 


He obviously garnered a sizeable conservative vote 
from both major parties in the two contests. It is 
equally obvious that he hopes to win the same conserva- 
tives to his side in 1960 by maintaining the popular 
impression that he’s a level-headed young fellow, faintly 
conservative at times, and certainly not a left-winger of 
the Humphrey stripe. 


The red-hot “liberals” have never been confused about 
Kennedy’s true leanings. They watch the voting records 
closely and know that this rich young man is truly 
dependable when the roll is called in the Senate. 


What does the record show? 


Congressional Quarterly, a non-partisan publication, 
has listed 97 roll call votes in the 1958 and 1959 sessions 
as reflecting key issues. On those 97 tests, Humphrey and 
Kennedy found themselves in harmonious agreement 93 
times. 


The two candidates stood firmly together on labor 
issues (14 votes); housing (10 votes); welfare pro- 
grams (6 votes); domestic aid and aid to education (11 
votes). They marched together on legislation affecting 
civil rights; curbing the Supreme Court; Communist bloc 
policies; foreign aid; treaties and Presidential nomi- 
nations. 


One method of ascertaining a Senator’s position on 
legislation is based on his “party unity” record. This 
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reflects the percentage of times he votes in agreement 
with the majority of his party. Humphrey and Kennedy 
are .practically..indistinguishable. under this standard. 
Humphrey’s percentage was 69; Kennedy’s was 70. 


It is when an examination is made of voting records 
in the years prior to the 1958-1959 session that 
Kennedy’s almost dramatic conversion to all-out leftism 
is brought to light. At 35, his age when he entered the 
Senate, he was considerably farther to the right than he 
is now at 42. 


Thus, on 86 key votes between 1953 and 1958, Ken- 
nedy and Humphrey clashed no less than 26 times, most 
of them in the earlier years. Most of these opposing 
votes were recorded on farm legislation and extension 
of the reciprocal trade act. Kennedy supported the peril- 
point and other protectionist sections of the trade act 
which Humphrey fought to kill. Kennedy also voted for 
cuts in conservation funds, flexible price supports and en- 
forcement of acreage allotments in opposition to Hum- 
phrey. 


But. these disputes disappeared with the opening of 
of the 1958 session. On the most recent test last year, in 
connection with farm legislation, the two cundidates 
were firmly allied. 


One of Kennedy’s most spectacular achievements has 
been the propagation of an impression that he displayed 
his independence of labor bosses in 1959 by helping to 
steer to passage the Kennedy-Ervin labor bill, a reform 
measure which contained some provisions irksome to 
organized labor. 


Tart statements concerning his role have come from 
George Meany and Walter Reuther, commanders of the 
AFL-CIO. Senator Wayne Morse (D.-Ore.) has sniped 
at Kennedy for “betraying” labor. 


This may be accepted as a cover-up secretly welcomed 
by the Kennedy forces. The Senate record shows that 
Kennedy helped strip the bill of most provisions offen- 
sive to the labor chiefs before it came to a final vote. He 
helped to kill the bill of rights amendment, limits on 
picketing, tightening of the secondary boycotts ban, 
limits on trusteeships, secret ballots on strike votes and 
state jurisdiction in no-man’s-land cases. 


Kennedy has a 100 per cent voting record on infla- 
tionary measures designed to continue deep and devas- 
tating Budget deficits. He has vociferously criticized 
President Eisenhower for vetoes which kept many of 
these bills from becoming law. 


The author of Profiles in Courage has adopted a course 
of utmost caution in the field of international relations 
whenever controversy arises. He had his first opportunity 
to take a stand in 1953 when the Status of Forces treaty 
was up for Senate approval. 


This treaty, subjecting American soldiers abroad to 
the vagaries of foreign justice, was highly unpopular in 
Massachusetts. Kennedy never showed up for the final 
vote and did not record an opinion, either by pairing 
or announcement. 


His most, notorious ducking of a highly controversial 
issue came in 1954 when the late Senator Joe McCarthy 
was up for censure. All members of the Senate except 
Kennedy and Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin, 
who “abstained” by taking off on a junket, were 
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recorded, either by ‘voting or pairs on the final roll eal} 


Kennedy was recuperating in a Florida hospital at the 
time from an illness. Other Senators, necessarily absent 
by sickness or official duty, made their positions known. 
A common practice under such circumstances is to have 
the party leader announce that if the Senator were able 
to be present and vote, he would vote in thé affirmative 
or negative. 


Kennedy remained silent. He kept his position secret 
for five years, finally stating under questioning recently 
that he would have voted for censure. If that position 
had been earlier known in Massachusetts, where Me- 
Carthy was a hero to great numbers of voters, Kenn 
might not have rolled up in 1958 the she vote in the 
state’s history. 


eres RECORD on Presidential nominations’ has 
gained him the beaming approval of the ADA. He 
joined the smear campaign which resulted in the 
Senate’s rejection of Admiral Lewis L. Strauss as Seere- 
tary of Commerce. He supported Charles E. Bohlen for 
an ambassadorial post and voted against the nomination 
of Scott McLeod, militant anti-Communist, for: another. 


As leader of the campaign to abolish the student 
loyalty oath in the educational aid program, Kennedy 
enjoys the blessing of those academic groups which re- 
gard disavoual of Communist associations as an invasion 
of individual rights. He has voted consistently for aid to 
Communist satellite states, such as Yugoslavia and 
Poland, and opposed a bar on the sale of farm surpluses 
to the Communist bloc. 


The New Republic, a leftist journal, acclaims the! 
Kennedy campaign as “brilliantly conceived and exe- 


cuted.” He has been able, the editor acutely’ observes, . 


to convey the impression that “he is both liberal and 
respectable.” 


For “respectable,” read “conservative,” 
the Kennedy strategy in a nutshell. 


It has worked well in the past and. it eould carry the 
Senator to victory at the Los Angeles convention. There~ 


and you have, 


after, the going could get rough. Vice President Nixon’ 
may well recall the advice of the eminently practical: 


Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of New York and him- 
self a Presidential candidate in 1928. Al Smith used to 
bark: “Let’s look at the recor 
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Article Section II 


A Manifesto for America 


What Is Needed to Strengthen Our Country 


By Haro. B. WEss 
Professor of Business Administration, American University 


N HIS RECENT VISIT to this country, Khrushchev 
l said that capitalism followed feudalism and 
that communism follows capitalism. When asked 
what will follow communism, he answered in 
typical Communist double-talk that since they had 
not fully tasted the cake of communism, why talk 
about it now? Someone should have pointed out 
to Khrushchev that in Russia communism was 
preceded by semi-feudalism and not by a capital- 
istic society, and that in China, communism was 
imposed on a feudalistic state. In all other 
countries, communism was imposed by military 
force or by infiltration and subversion by Russia 
and China. 


Communists are trained in the skill of dialec- 
tical materialism, the theory that social and eco- 
nomic changes are the result of materialistic forces 
only. If we fail to challenge this untruth, it will in- 
evitably lead us to the conclusion that only com- 


munism, the so-called classless society, is the 


answer to all human problems. Karl Marx pre- 
dicted that ultimately the State as a force will 
wither away and the utopian classless society 
evolve. After more than 40 years there seems to 
be little indication that the State in Soviet Russia 
is showing any signs of withering. 


Our reaction to Khrushchev’s propaganda, as 
reflected in the press, radio and television, indi- 
cates a strong fear that Soviet Russia will overtake 
us militarily and economically and ultimately be- 
come the most powerful nation in the world. 
Even a former ambassador to Russia finds himself 
in the dilemma of suggesting, by implication, that 
there is little hope for this country unless we 
change the very character of our society. After 
¢numerating areas of weakness in our society, such 
as over-emphasis on personal comfort and amuse- 
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ment, too much privately sold gadgetry, an educa- 
tional system where quality is sacrificed to 
quantity, he had this to say: “... if you ask me 
whether such a country has, over the long run, 
good chances of competing with a purposeful, 
serious and disciplined society such as that of the 
Soviet Union, I must say that the answer is 


£ % 3? 


no. 


Is the implication of statements such as this 
one which have been made by others as well, and 
by some in very high places, that we ought to 
impose a disciplined society on the United States? 
Do these people mean to say that within the frame- 
work of the free enterprise system we cannot meet 
the Soviet challenge? When people speak of our 
lack of a "‘national purpose,’ what do they really 
mean? They never spell it out. 


Underlying these pessimistic and alarmist state- 
ments is a tacit assumption that our social system, 
which has enabled us to become the greatest 
nation in the world through the fostering of plural 
centers of initiative with decision making and 
values concentrated not only in our Government, 
but in the home, in professional associations, 
business corporations, labor unions, church groups, 
universities and other forms of associations in a 
free society, can no longer work. Do they really 
wish to imply that the only way to meet the Com- 
munists’ challenge is to become more like them? I 
submit that we do have a national purpose but 
that we have failed to spell it out and to be 
articulate about it. 


In our present uncertainty and panic let us re- 
member what our national purpose must not be— 
it must not be the easy road blueprinted by some 
dictatorship or powerful centralized Government. 
There were many in this country during the Nazi 
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and Fascist era who believed that these doctrines 
were ‘‘the wave of the future.” There are many 
today in our midst who likewise believe that 
communism is “the wave of the future.” We must 
not compromise with our belief in the sanctity of 
the individual. We must not deteriorate the in- 
tegrity of the purchasing power of the dollar. We 
must not forget that there are many millions of 
people with fixed incomes who see their purchas- 
ing power dwindle year after year to a point where 
they cannot make ends meet. Among these it is 
estimated that in the ’60’s there will be about 20 
million people over 65 years of age. Above all 
we must not compromise with the underpinning 
of the Judaeo-Christian ethic of our society. 


Let us not listen to the false prophets who would 
lull us into a sense of well being generated by in- 
flation where people have more and more dollars 
that are worth less and less. This is a sure road 
to ruin. 7 


E MUST ALSO GUARD AGAINST anything that 

will slow up our ever-increasing produc- 
tivity per worker. Increased productivity per 
worker is basically the result of the capitalist 
system of re-investing a substantial part of its 
earnings in new and better tools of. production. 
But this is being eroded by ever-growing feather- 
bedding and restrictive practices. If this should 
continue unabated, our productivity may slow 
down to a point where the Russians can overtake 
us, not because they are stronger than we, but 
because we are not making maximum use of our 
productive potential. 


An example is the railroads. There was a time, 
years ago, when a run of 100 miles of freight 
took eight hours and a run of 150 miles of pas- 
senger service took seven and a half hours. Today 
the run from New York to Chicago of 900 miles 
takes 16 hours, but the railroads are required to 
pay nine basic days for the total run. The Chicago- 
Denver run requires eight different engine crews, 
each averaging a run of about two hours. Similar 
restrictive practices. exist in the building industry, 
and in many other areas of our economy. One 
thing is certain, if we do not eliminate these 


ARTICLE 2 


restrictive practices our economic growth mug 
inevitably slow down and our standard of living 
cannot continue to expand. 


These are some of our national purposes and if 
pursued faithfully and vigorously, we need have 
no fear for our future either from communism of 
any other form of dictatorship. Our difficulties 
today arise from the fact that we are moving away 
from the fundamental principles that have been 
the underlying basis for the dynamic growth of 
our country. 


We have failed to imbue our young people 
with the knowledge and understanding that 
what has made our Nation great has been 
not only our genius for production but also 
our jealous concern for the rights. of the 
individual. If we had to name just one thing 
which distinguishes our society from that 
of the Communists, I would place the rights 
of the individual first. 


After spending a lifetime as a business execu- 
tive and having been in recent years a professor, 
I am disturbed by the lack of understanding on the 
part of young people of what makes our social 
system what it is. During a seminar in business 
management, for example, I made the statement 
that it is the duty of every businessman to partici- 
pate in the civic, cultural and philanthropic life 
of his community. One of the students in unmis- 
takable tones of animosity said, ‘““What makes you 
think that businessmen are better qualified than 
others?” It was obvious that he was harboring a 
prejudice toward businessmen. This is not the first 
time I have encountered this type of reaction but 
it is surprising that it should come from students 
preparing for business careers. It may come as a 
shock to many that students in our high schools, 
colleges and even those in graduate schools are not 
taught the basic principles of our economy nof 
what makes for a free enterprise system. 


Public debates in the press and other fields of 
communication seldom come to grips with these 
basic principles so it is not surprising that we 
panic every time there is a temporary downturn. 
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Some who have been predicting the doom of our 





capitalist society have witnessed instead, not only 
survival, but tremendous growth and expansion. 
They fail to understand the uniqueness of our 
system which has forces within it to transform and 
adjust to changing conditions without changing 
its basic character. 


In a seminar in human relations in business I 
find a lack of sensitivity to spiritual values. During 
a discussion of a problem involving human values 
I reminded my students of the teachings in the 
Sermon on the Mount. While they agreed these 
wete noble lessons in human conduct, they did 
not believe that in actual practice they could be 
applied. In relating this to a friend of mine, he 
asked how I could reconcile my belief that this 
country has been built on the rock of the Judaeo- 
Christian ethic and my concern for the deteriora- 
tion of these spiritual values. My answer was that 
we are still living on the accumulated spiritual 
forces built into our society by our founding 
fathers and the great leaders who followed them. 


Q UR WEAKNESS IS THAT WE ate looking for 
easy and quick answers to problems. We will 
gtab at short range reforms in spite of the fact 
that they may violate long range principles. A good 


example is our noble experiment of prohibition. 


Some well-meaning people, disturbed by the in- 
creasing use of alcohol, were influential in estab- 
lishing prohibition in this country. Theirs seemed 
a simple solution—pass a law that will prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of alcohol and people 
would have to stop drinking. But they overlooked 
another law, that of cause and effect, and failed to 
anticipate the chain reaction which followed. Pro- 
hibition brought in its wake gangsterism and 
corrupt politicians which continue to plague us 
even today. 


Let us take the recent steel strike for instance. 
Nobody will deny that a prolonged steel strike 
adversely affects our economy. The solution for 
some well meaning people would be a law to 
empower the Government to deal with such a 


situation. If this should mean that the Government 
will have the power to set wages and prices of steel, 
it also follows that it may determine the profit of 
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steel companies. Should profits become so fenced 
in, the public will not be attracted to invest in 
steel companies. This would lead to insufficient 
capital with which to expand plants and improve 
machinery. Here we have what appears to be a 
simple solution but it could start a chain reaction 
which might conceivably lead to the socialization 
of the steel industry. Granted that strikes of the 
magnitude of steel are bad for our economy, we 
must be certain that the cure will not be worse 
than the evil itself. 2 


A good many reforms being urged upon us 
today must ultimately lead us to socialism. We 
have gotten into the habit of using palliatives 
and hypodermics that were applied to alleviate 
certain economic problems 25 years ago which no 
longer apply to present economic conditions. 


As a civilized and spiritual Nation we know 
that wrong means never justify ends, no matter 
how noble. In fact, we know that wrong means 
ultimately become ends in themselves. The noble 
experiment of Karl Marx of a stateless society, 
with each individual voluntarily contributing his 


labor and everyone receiving according to his 


needs, was established through means of dictator- 
ship and murder. The means used have now be- 
come ends in themselves. Instead of a classless 
society there is a new and most powerful ruling 
class in Communist Russia; instead of a stateless 
society they have the most powerful state in the 
world and instead of freedom, they have virtual 
slavery. We must be ever vigilant that we do not 
adopt improper means which would curtail the 
rights and sanctity of the individual, or which 
would place too much power in any segment of 
our society. 


We must not allow our horizons for the future 
to be beclouded by ignorance and the mistakes 
of the past. We must not allow precedents to 
limit our growth. Time was when man thought 
that only wooden ships would stay afloat and, so 
long as he believed this, he was bound by that 
precedent. As saan as he diccnvered the principle 
of flotation, he was freed from this precedent and 
hegan to build ifon ships. So it is true for an indi- 


vidual, a business or a nation. So long as we allow 


ARTICLE 3 


ourselves to be bound by precedent and lose sight 
of basic principles, we stunt our growth. 


There are many examples of how precedents 
are hemming us in right now. Take our farm 
program which was inaugurated years ago at a 
time when the farmer needed help desperately. 
This emergency action by the Government to help 
the farmer has become a precedent which we are 
unwilling to replace with the principle of the 
“free market place.” We now hand out large sums 
of the taxpayers’ money to big farming enterprises 
that should be able to establish a price-cost rela- 
tionship and a healthy marketing program as 
other enterprises in our economy do. Instead, we 
depart from the basic principle of a free market 
economy, thus artificially keeping prices up, trying 
to keep production down without noticeable 
success, and of course, contributing an important 
share to inflation. 


We have similar precedents such as subsidies 
and tax laws introduced for reasons which no 
longer apply and which in effect actually inhibit 
the growth of our economy by distorting economic 
incentives. Let us consider our foreign aid pro- 
gram which was started after World War II when 
most countries were in desperate need of help. We 
continue this aid as a precedent although the need 
has been considerably reduced. Today, there are 
many nations economically in a position to con- 
tribute their share to underdeveloped countries, 
but not doing so. 


Another example of a precedent we seem unable 
to eliminate is the matter of fixing railroad rates. 
When the Interstate Commerce Commission first 
came into being, it was undoubtedly necessary 
to fix railroad rates, but today, competition among 
other methods of transportation makes such price 
fixing outdated and unnecessary. 


These are but a few examples of how we have 
been functioning within the framework of prece- 
dent instead of fundamental principles. A nation, 
a business, or an individual can only continue to 
grow by discovering an understanding the princi- 
ples underlying its progress and growth and 
avoiding the pitfalls that bind it to precedent. 


ARTICLE 4 


‘ ' 
Were this not true, we should still bef primitive 
savages. 2 


Our way of life, our capitalist society, is still in 
the process of growth and we must stop looki 
back at what preceded it and begin to think of 
the road ahead. Our manifesto for America there. 
fore consists of adhering to the following: 


1. The sanctity of the individual must not be 
violated even though it may appear that com- 
munism has made great strides by doing just that, 


2. We must continue to increase productivity 
per worker as a basis for a higher standard of 
living. 


3. We must protect the integrity of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. 


4. We must avoid the danger of short range 
reforms as immediate palliatives if they violate 
our basic principles of long range objectives. 


5. We must not use wrong means to achieve 
desired ends no matter how desirable they may 
seem to be. 


6. Our best and surest way of meeting the Com- 
munist challenge is to keep alive the image of the 
destiny bequeathed to us by our founding fathers. 
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Article Section I 


Courting National Suicide 
Don’t Repeal the Connally Reservation 


By Joun J. SyNon 


F A PERSON of even modest patriotic sensibilities 
I would have his backbone chilled, he should give 
consideration to the resolution now before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


This is the one that would strip the United States 
of a large measure of its sovereignty by relinquish- 
ing its right to decide which American cases should 
come before the World Court. 


Specifically, the bill would repeal the Connally 
amendment to the World Court Resolution of 1946 
and make of us a nation subservient to the will of 
14 foreigners and one American. 


It is a frightening development. 


For, you see, while our Senate agreed, some 14 
years ago, to our participation in the World Court, 
it agreed only to a point. It said we would go 
along on “international” matters but only on “inter- 
national” matters; and those matters we considered 
“essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States,” we would continue to handle our- 
selves. Which seemed fair enough to everybody. 


Certainly Tom Connally, Texas man of curious 
reasoning, was prepared to accept this foray into 
One-World phantasmagoria—he had gone along 
before. Fortunately, this time, his early-warning, 
spitball-detection system flashed a red light. As 
a consequence, the Senator suggested his now- 
famous amendment. Right at the end of the reso- 
lution Tom Connally added just six words: “As 
determined by the United States.” 


By this phrase Tom Connally preserved our sov- 
ereignty, retained our right to judge our own affairs 
and in doing so made a eunuch of the World Court. 
For, following the lead of the United States, other 
nations, thinking well of the Connally Reservation, 
circumscribed their membership in the court. As a 
result, since its inception, this regal body has been 
just sitting there, berobed, bewigged and befuddled, 
wondering how to get its hooks into the USA. This 
repealer, it hopes, is the answer. 


If it runs the gamut and is signed into law it will 
be that, all right, and what was no more than an 
impotent appendage of the United Nations will 
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have become the most virile thing since The Old 
Lady Who Lived In The Shoe. 


And who do you think proposes such a monster? 
Who but Senator Hubert Humphrey, master of 
the interminable phrase, first president of the left- 
wing ADA, one-time Minnesota pharmacist now 
seeking the Brass Ring. 


Which, one supposes, is to be expected from this 
man. But to find the President of the United 
States in accord is something else again. Yet, he 
is. Eisenhower has spoken in support of the bill. 
Even worse, Dick Nixon has advocated the prin- 
ciple involved. 


Which might make a person scratch his head and 
wonder if black actually has become white. 


Well, scratch as you will, it still comes out the 
same. 


For this court can and does make what- 
ever rulings its whim contrives. For it has 
no set of ground rules, no system of laws to 
follow, none whatsoever. Where would they 
come from? 


So, by its own ipse dizit—as the lawyers might 
say—the World Court can render Off-With-Their- 
Heads decisions until the cows come home. 


And that its full force has not been brought 
home to us is due to just one thing: The Connally 
Reservation. For, with that astute bit of state- 
craft on the books, this International Court of 
Justice, to give it its full name, can’t touch us— 
unless we want to be touched. So far we have 
been masters of our own ipse dizit, but who knows 
now. 


Consider the court, its makeup. It is composed 
of 15 justices, men from all over the globe, only 
three of whom—including the American member—- 
are grounded in the common law. The rest are 
products of every sort of cultural and legal back- 
ground, none of which, except those three governed 
by the common law, considers the individual para- 
mount. To suppose their training will not reflect in 
their opinions is to tax a man’s credulity. 
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The point to this being their lack of understand- 
ing of our concept of the rights of man, of our 
right—for instance—to own property. 


For instance, whenever those countries not gov- 
erned by the common law want a man’s ox or his 
ass or his extra pair of socks, they take his ox or his 
ass or his extra pair of socks, holes and all—for the 
greater glory of the state. 


In other words, the conception of liberty, by 
many other nations, as it pertains to the individual, 
has a much narrower range than has ours. They 
just don’t go for that rights “foolishness,” not like 
we do—-or as we have in the past. - 


This isn’t supposition; indeed, this very attitude 
is reflected in another of the United Nations’ crea- 
tures and for the very same reason. Take that 
Covenant of Human Rights (and what names they 
give these things). In the Brave New World the 
“liberals” were creating, the Covenant of Human 
Rights was to be the end-all for peoples everywhere. 


Look at it. The Covenant of Human Rights 
makes much ado about freedom of the press. It 
says its subscribers believe in it. They do, that is, 
so long as the press doesn’t print anything that 
would endanger the state, ie., call the dictator a 
bum. Can’t have that, you know. This is their idea 
of “freedom of the press” as the above is their idea 
of private ownership of property. 


M* EISENHOWER, in supporting this thing, has 
said we should expand “the rule of law,” that 
other countries are as interested, have as much at 
stake in this as have we. And that if we take the 
lead, other nations that have like reservations in 
their court membership, will follow suit, give up 
their sovereignty, too. We must trust the justices, 
we are told. 


You rattle around with that for a while. If 
there is something in it that doesn’t ring quite true 
perhaps it is this: Mr. Eisenhower’s appointment 
of the Great White Feather, the Earl of Warren, as 
Chief Justice of the United States, one would think, 
would have given the President all the object lesson 
he needs in trusting judges. Sure as shooting it has 
been object lesson enough for the rest of us. 


Look at the possibilities this World Court holds— 
without the Connally Reservation to protect us. 
Suppose, let us say, Doc Humphrey gets his pre- 
scription signed into law. And suppose one of the 
nations we have been spoon feeding for the last 10 
years (Lower Slobbovia, say) sets up a howl for 
more gruel and we refuse. Is that a “domestic” 
matter or an “international” matter? Whatever it 
is, without the Connally Reservation, it won’t be for 
us to say. 
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And suppose Lower Slobbovia tells the World 
Court the United States has pledged itself to full 
employment and full bellies and all that. stuff, all 
over the world, which it has. And suppose it tells 
the court that while the amount of gruel it hag 
been swilling—while sufficient when it was in swad- 
dling clothes—is sufficient no longer for it is a big 
boy now, thank you, and needs a larger helping, 
else its budget will go unbalanced. 


Well, yes, it realizes the United States is now 
nearly $300 billion in debt and hasn’t had a genu- 
inely-balanced Budget since God knows when. 
But this is The International Court of Justice, isn’t 
it, and all Lower Slobbovia seeks is international 
justice; America should be forced to fulfill its con- 
tract, its promise to glut bellies and keep people at 
work, all over the world. 


What then? Who is to say we won’t go 
for any such jazz? Who? Not us, for we 
won’t be able to, having foregone that right 
by repeal of the Connally Reservation. 


And what do you think would be the decision 
with 14 of the 15 justices from countries which are 
recipients of our largesse? 


Repeal the Connally Reservation and trust for- 
eign judges? We might as well rely on The Court 
of Miracles. 


A person cannot assume even such a man as 
Humphrey would knowingly work against the best 
interests of his country—much less can a person 


impugn the motives of the President and Vice 
President. 


Even so, one can be forgiven a pious hope Pharm- 
acist Humphrey, one day real soon, will whip up a 
large, economy-size batch of smart pills and feed 
them to himself and to his cohorts, on the hour, 
every hour, until this madness passes. Either that or 
bring old Tom Connally back. 
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We hope the trickery of the Big Spenders, exposed in this sensational article by one of Philadelphia’s 
best known newspapermen, will move you to ACTION. Action, not next week or next month, but TODAY. 


Write your two Senators and your Representative. Send reprints of this article (use coupon on page 2) 
to 10 or 100 or 1000 persons urging them to write their Congressmen. Don’t let the Congressman, in 
replying, get by with the Big Spenders’ usual alibi: “I AM for economy; I AM opposed to Federal 
spending—EXCEPT when local communities simply cannot do the job without Federal aid”—etc., etc., ad 


Ask each Congressman to write you how he stands on specific measures, such as Federal aid to educa- 
tion, to airports, to depressed areas, for local sewage plants, for urban renewal. 
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Article Section II 


The Small Down Payment 


How ‘Pennies a Day’ Can Grow into a $102 Billion Budget 


By Moruny: Cassipy 


T IS ALWAYS ENTERTAINING to watch a good magician 
] at work, whether he is pulling rabbits or Federal 
grants-in-aid out of his hat. It can be instructive, too, 
when his sleight-of-hand falters, momentarily, and gives 
away the trick. 


This happened in Philadelphia recently, and before 
the curtain could be rung down the public had had a 
glimpse of the gimmick—called “The Small Down Pay- 
ment”—by which Federal grants-in-aid for everything 
from highways to Indians’ false teeth have rolled up a 
total of $104,000,000,000 (correct: billions!) in 25 years. 


The unhappy magician was William L. Rafsky, prob- 
ably the best in the business. 


As Philadelphia’s “Development Co-ordinator,” his 
green thumb has been making Federal money sprout 
in Philadelphia streets for many years. With his two 
team-mates, Mayor Richardson Dilworth and former 
Mayor (now Senator) Joseph S. Clark, his yearly “take” 
in Federal funds for “urban renewal” has long been the 
envy of most other American cities. 


One item has been more than $100 million worth of 
low-rent public housing. Another has been a $270 million 
commitment of Federal funds for a new Expressway 
along the Delaware river. Another has been supporting 
Federal money for a $125 million “city-within-a-city” 
now being developed in Southwest Philadelphia. The 
total is beyond calculation. 


The trick behind Rafsky’s magic money-tree was re- 
vealed almost by accident when, at a budget hearing, 
one Councilman asked Rafsky why his Redevelopment 
Authority’s cost estimates had suddenly jumped $51 
— $211.7 million in 1959 to $263 million in 

0. 


Magician Rafsky was embarrassed and asked to 
explain in private. But he was ordered to speak out, and 
did. The Evening Bulletin then reported the following 
colloquy: 


“I will say this,” said Rafsky. “There is a limited 
ote of Federal dollars, and we like to get as much as 
possible. 


“If we can put in applications with lower cost totals, 
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we can get more projects in, and can get them amended 
for higher costs a lot easier than getting a new project 
qualified.” 


“Well then,” broke in Councilman Victor E. Moore, 
“your suggestion to us, by inference, is that when you 
come forth with these programs, we should divide what 
you say by two and multiply by three. Is that it?” 


“Without specifically commenting on the figures,” said 
Rafsky, “the approach seems sound to me.” 


Philadelphia’s first reaction was one of shock. The 
Evening Bulletin called the Rafsky gimmick “ . . . not 
exactly fraud, but fakery, or at least sharp practice.” 
It went on to say: 


“If Federal money were free, it could be argued that 
the City had put over a fast one on New York or 
Chicago. But the joker is that Federal, State and local 
funds all come from the same source—the taxpayer’s 
pocket.” 


Then, mercifully, the curtain was drawn. Even the 
most upright Philadelphian had to recognize, reluctantly, 
that this is the way Federal Aidsmanship is played. 


“The Small Down Payment,” as the guiding principle 
of Aidsmanship, is copied straight from the hard-sell 
of the used car lots of “Mad Man Muntz”: 


First comes the cheap “utility” car for nothing down 
and “pennies a day.” Then the refinancing, with a trade- 
in for a flashier model with room for the mother-in-law; 
“after all, what you save in repairs will pay for the differ- 
ence.” And so on, up and up, until the buyer has a 1961 
three-tone Thunder-Squall with built-in television, a 
bar, and separate tail-fin reservoirs for gin and ver- 
mouth. And is broke. 


HE FASTEST-GROWING MONEY-TREE in Aidsmanship’s 

Catalog of Miracles is the New Deal discovery of 
“srants in aid.” Senator Harry F. Byrd gave Congress 
some chilling figures on February 4 on the growth of 
this weed. 


“When I came to the Senate in 1933,” he said, “the 
Federal grants-in-aid-to-States programs could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, including the high- 
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way and land-grant colleges programs; and Federal 
expenditures through them totalled only about $100 
million.” 


He told how they grew: By 1936 there were 17 pro- 
grams, spending $304 million. By 1946 there were 30 
programs spending $845 million. By 1956 there were 54 
programs spending $3.5 billion. Last year, 1959, there 
were 60 listed programs spending $6.4 billion. 


But wait. Senator Byrd pointed out that there are 
30 more programs through which the Federal Govern- 
ment makes payments to individuals within the states— 
NOT COUNTING most of the larger subsidy programs, 
such as Commodity Credit payments to farmers, or such 
contributory programs as Social Security and other 
retirement systems. These totalled $3.1 billion last year. 


“In total,” said Senator Byrd, “the Treasury 
Department lists 90 programs for payments to 
States, local units and individuals through which 
Federal expenditures of more than $9.5 billion 
were made in fiscal 1959. Federal payments 
through all of these programs over the past 25 
years have totalled nearly $105 billion.” 


But grants-in-aid are only one group of the weeds 
that have sprouted in Government through the adept 
use of the “Small Down Payment” technique. 


Take a look at all of the biggest items in the $102 
billion “cash” budget for 1961 (the real record of money 
the Treasury will rake in and pay out). Apart from 
Defense, which is declining, almost all of the big items 
have begun small, using the hard sell for an urgent 
“utility” program that will cost only “pennies a day.” 
And from there on the sky is the limit. 


Look, for instance, at TVA. When Senator George 
Norris introduced the original act in 1933, Congress 
was told the total cost would be only $150 million. 


To date Congress has appropriated for it $1,944 
million in interest-free funds. (See “The Real Truth 
About TVA,” Human Events, August 5, 1959.) The 
first story was that it would be only for flood control 
and navigation; the only power would be incidental. 
But power revenues, re-invested, have brought TVA’s 
total cost to $3,750 million. “The Small Down Pay- 
ment” has grown by 2,500 per cent. 


OOK AT RECLAMATION. The Hoover Commission had a 
word to say about the Army Engineers’ use of the 
“Small Down Payment” gimmick. 


“The original estimated cost of the 90 projects outside 
the Missouri Basin,” it said, “was $1,580 million. In 
1952 the estimated cost of completion was $3,317 million. 
The cost of the reclamation portion of the Missouri 
Valley Basin project was estimated in 1944 at $850 
million. In 1953 the same work was estimated at 343 
per cent more.” Only a small percentage of these in- 
creases, the Commission said, was due to higher prices. 


Or look at the Farm Program. The basic Act providing 
for parity with acreage controls began in 1939 with a 
“Small Down Payment.” Supports would be low and 
flexible. Losses in the first four years were only $46 
million—“just pennies a day.” 


Then, as usual, came the switch to “high and rigid” 
supports. So the cost in recent years has run around 
$6 billion a year, with surpluses up to $9 billion and 
growing. 
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Or, for the prize example, look at the Welfare State. 
The “Small Down Payment” in 1937 was a men 


“utility” jalopy, to cost only one per cent of the firg 


$3,000 of pay. (The same amount, paid by the employer, 


was rarely mentioned though it had to come from the | 


same payroll.) It might even pay for itself, its sponsors 


said, for it would take the “senior citizens” off the relief 


rolls. 
Then came the standard practice of “trading up.” 


In 1939, before the first check was paid ‘out, it wag 
“obvious” that pensioners’ dependents had to be taken 
care of, so they were written into the program. In 1940, 
non-working wives and widows had to be taken care of, 
and were. 


In 1950 came the big jump to Cadillac. (“The eco- 
nomic assumptions of 1935,” said the New York Times, 
“have no relevance for 1950.”) So the law was broadened 
again to include more millions, give more and bigger 
benefits, relax the restrictions. 


New “improvements” were added in 1952, 1954, 1956 
and 1958. So now the “Small Down Payment” has 
grown to take six per cent of the first $4,800 of every- 
body’s pay, and the law now stipulates that it will rise 
to nine per cent by 1969. The “pennies a day” program 
is now collecting $9.6 billion a year from American pay- 
rolls, and still running a deficit. There is grave question 
whether it will be able to meet its future commitments 
without calling on the Treasury for help. 


It certainly won’t be able to if The Spenders in Con- 
gress have their way. The drive is on at this session, 
with the Forand bill, the Kennedy bill and others, to 
write in a whole series of new bencfits, including all costs 
of medical care and hospitalization for the aged. The 
Eisenhower Administration, prodded by Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare Arthur Flemming, is 
toying with the idea of bringing in its own bill to steal 
The Spenders’ fire—by lighting a fire of its own. 


The cost? Why, it would be only “pennies a day”: 4 
mere one per cent of payroll, added to the nine per cent 
already on the books. 


Even the sponsors of this new drive admit, when 
pressed, that this is only the “Small Down Payment.” 
The levy would certainly have to rise steeply to keep 
the fund out of the red. 


But that doesn’t worry The Spenders. Once the “Small 
Down Payment” is made, they know Congress wili 
always be willing to tack on more “pennies a day’— 
until there aren’t any more pennies left. 
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mere © 
‘fine TB icticle Section III 
oyer, 
1 the 
Nsors 
relief 
- was ICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, whose name has been 
aken blackened for centuries even by those who 
1940, have profited by his wisdom, knew well whet it 
0 of ytook to be the head of a state. “The prince,” he 
r ote, “must imitate the fox and the lion.” 
eco- Neither nature nor environment has endowed 
‘mes, dlai Stevenson with the qualities implied by 
ened ithe comparison. He has so little guile that the 
igger [Mibest of all cases can be made against him by the 
self-revealing things he has said from time to 
time. And his nature is too delicate, too kindly 
1956 to deal effectively with the wolves that haunt 
has places of great authority. 
ery- 
rise For that reason it becomes an unpleasant, 
ram though necessary task to disagree with those 
pay- who would reward him with the Presidency or 
tion even the Secretaryship of State. 
ents 
For when we choose a man for such a 
Yon- task we should ask: What has been his 
sion, career in detail? What have been his 
, to personal associations and _ interests? 
osts What are his ideas about the issues with 
The which he must deal? 
, of 
a ae life story is of such stuff as 
| sophomores’ dreams are made on. Material en- 
dowment, which has never made it necessary to 
oe earn a living, education in the very “best” schools, 
sent travel, books, contacts and friendships with al- 
ways interesting and occasionally important 
aid people, fame, access to the public press and plat- 
- form, detachment from tough decisions at a 
nt. national or international level, freedom to range 
eep experimentally in the world of the knowable and 
to speculate in a universe of the unknowable. 
Dreams of such a life are common among the 
nall less realistic and industrious college students. 
wili 
sel In reading Elizabeth Stevenson Ives’ memoirs, 
My Brother Adlai, 1 had the feeling that some 
ati prudential authority should exist to save a public 
man from the reminiscences of an adoring sister. 
. Her account of a pleasant, sheltered childhood 
has not only charm but devastating historical im- 
portance. Grandfather Adlai, who had been Vice 
President in the 1890's, knew everybody in the 
; Democratic party, and his roof welcomed them 
ma era when Democrats had plenty of time to 
visit and a voracious appetite at a flowing board. 
, 

Grandtather was the first of the positive forces 
which have moved the grandson hither and yon 
throughout his life. He decided that Adlai should 

: 80 to Choate, according to Sister, “partly be- 
<4 cause it would give him the solid preparation 
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Adlai Stevenson, Neither Lion Nor Fox 


By Raymonp MoLey 
(Contributing Editor, Newsweek) 


Adlai needed to get into Princeton.” The boy’s 
letters home reflect the narrow margin by which 
Grandfather’s ambition was gratified. “In Latin,” 
he wrote, “I have a fighting chance to pass the 
Cicero because I know the speeches.” One of his 
teachers at Choate told his sister that “There 
was never any question he had the intelligence, 
but he was so interested in so many things 
that his studies ran second or third.” 


It has been noted by one biographer that 
Adlai was dreadfully embarrassed, but helpless, 
when his mother and sister took up residence at 
Princeton to be near him and the diversions 
offered there. Sister had a wonderful time. “It 
was the spring,” she wrote, “that ‘Ah, Sweet 
Mystery of Life’ reared its silly head.” 


The mystery of Adlai’s future was to be rudely 
solved when his father decreed that the son go 
to the Harvard Law School. Adlai apparently 
anticipated this, because during the Princeton 
period when he and his sister were enjoying a 
leisurely tour of Europe she wrote this to her 
mother: 


“Ad told me a few nights ago he wanted to 
go to law school one year and then Oxford 
one year & then work on a London paper one 
year—if in the end he chose to join the reorgan- 
izers of the Diplomatic Corps, would Father be 
very mad?” 


ines WoRK at the Harvard Law School was in 
its traditional pattern of severity. To Stev- 
enson it was “Blackstone v. Stevenson.” But 
there were diversions. For his sister, who ap- 
parently had herself found Harvard a delightful 
mystery, wrote to her mother, “I’m not sure 
how interested he is but I suspect he feels a little 
guilty because he is enjoying his life in Cam- 
bridge so much—especially the week-ends.” 


In his second year, apparently before the final 
examinations, fortune offered a blessed and hon- 
orable reason for Adlai to withdraw from the 
case of “Blackstone v. Stevenson.” An uncle died, 
and he returned to Bloomington to look after 
the estate. There he found diversion in writing 
editorials for the family newspaper. After two 
years of playing with newspaper work he attended 
Northwestern, took some courses, and became a 
lawyer. 


Then, deferring his entrance into a career as 
a lawyer, he went to Europe and visited Russia. 
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Finally, he entered a law firm and was kept busy 
doing odd jobs during the early depression years, 
notably salvage on farm foreclosures and urban 
bond -issues. 


With the inauguration of Roosevelt in 1933, 
deliverance from law was again eagerly welcomed. 
It came in the form of an invitation from George 
Peek, an acquaintance in Illinois and a Republi- 
can who had supported Roosevelt. It was in the 
seething atmosphere of the early New Deal as a 
member of a large group of young lawyers who 
were in the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. After a short turn there, he moved into the 
Federal Alcohol Administration, where he re- 
mained a few months and then returned in 1935 
to the law firm in Chicago. A little law, over- 
seeing his farm, buying and selling farm lands, 
civic committees and causes occupied five years. 
Then another [llinois friend, Frank Knox, in- 
vited him to return to Washington in 1940 to 
help out in the Navy Department. He left his 
law firm, sold some of his farm land, and for the 
war period served with Knox as speech writer, 
companion, and all-around handy-man for a busy 
Cabinet officer. 


F . efaiee TWO YEARS TIIERE, he spent some time 
with the Foreign Economic Administration 
on some sort of mission in Italy. Then there 
was a War Department assignment, and after 
that, he was made special assistant to the new. 
Secretary of State, Edward Stettinius, Jr. In this 
capacity he was press liaison officer to the United 
States delegation to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence which set up the United Nations. After 
Byrnes succeeded Stettinius in the State Depart- 
ment, there was a period in London on United 
Nations preliminary organization. 


Louis Kohn of Chicago became interested in 
having Stevenson run for Senator in 1947 and did 
some preliminary work, but Democratic Boss 
Jacob Arvey decided that Stevenson should run § 
for Governor. instead. Stevenson reluctantly 
agreed and was elected. While he was in his last 
year as Governor, a group of politicians decided 
to draft him for the Presidential nomination. 
Stevenson was again reluctant because he wanted 
to be Governor again. He said later that as 
Governor “I had little time to go around the 
country campaigning for an unwanted nomination [| 
for an unwanted office—an office, moreover, of 
such appalling difficulty and responsiblity in the 
year of Grace 1952, that I felt no sense of 
adequacy.” 


But he was nominated, reluctantly accepted, 
and ran. The rest is well known. 








Thus, the major decisions which shaped 
Stevenson’s career until his defeat for 
the Presidency in 1952 were not his own. 
They were made by others—his grand- 
father, father, George Peek, Frank Knox, 
Bess Arvey, and the party leaders who 
drafted him. 
































In October, 1952 I recited these decisions 
and commented that the image that emerged 
was that of a dilettante and a drifter. In the 
midst of his busy campaign he wrote a letter to 
me, resenting this characterization and saying in 
his defense that it was two Republicans, Peek 
and Knox, who called him to Washington. I was 
then and still am unable to see the relevance of 
the party affiliation of these men to the fact that 
the many moves in that career were made in 
response to the determination of others. That is 
still my opinion. 


There is little to indicate any strong intellect- 
wal influence over the shaping of the Stevenson 
mentality prior to his days at the Harvard Law 
School, unless it was a vague internationalism 
rooted in Wilson’s fight for the League of 
Nations and the Harding-Cox campaign in 1920. 
But at Harvard in the mid-1920's there was ram- 
pant what a law professor there called “futili- 
tarianism.” This attitude toward life was far 
removed from the conservative Democracy of 
grandfather Adlai. Nothing so greatly infected 
many of the younger men with whom Stevenson 
was associated at Harvard and later in the New 
Deal as the off-hour wise-cracks of Mr. Justice 
Holmes, at his best a fine lawyer and to his 
young intimates a monumental cynic. In his 
correspondence he said, “No general proposition 
is worth a damn,” and “I wonder if cosmically 
an idea is any more important than bowels.” 


Holmes’ sorcerer’s apprentices seized upon these 
sighs of a tired old man as eternal truth. Some, 
like Alger Hiss, decided that it was best to whack 
things to pieces and start over. Others made 
money in Washington law practices. Others 
decided ito take things as they were, as a great 
joke. That Stevenson was powerfully affected by 
Holmes is shown by many quotations in his 
campaign speeches. But he was too gentle to be 
a revolutionary, and he needed no further in- 
come. 


But he has used a certain facility of expression 
to indicate that he has taken things, including 
himself, casually. As time went on, his circle of 
political intimates have been clever rather than 
profound. 







First there were the “not-worth-a-damn” futili- 
tarians at Harvard and in Washington during 
the New Deal. Then there were the people 
closest to him during his service as Governor. 
Of these, an admiring biographer, John B. 
Martin, said in 1952: 

“There was a good deal of intellectual horsing 
around .... There is an ebullience about them 
all. They wear bow ties and crew haircuts. They 
like to talk and argue .... They are the sort 


of men one expects to find, not in a politician’s 
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ante-room but in a club patronized by young 
men in the arts, sciences and professions. The 
Stevenson Administration has always been a 


rather lighthearted reform movement.” 


In his campaign for the Presidency these are 
the sort who have been around him, helping with 
speeches and memoranda, phrase-makers, play- 
mates in the serious business of charting the 
destiny of a nation. 


HERE ARE FEW COMPARISONS in American poli- 

tical history with this man who entered 
politics at the top with such fragile equipment. 
There have been a good many in British politics. 
Woodrow Wilson called one “a literary politi- 
cian,” but the man referred to did not aspire to 
office. He was a journalist. 


Some British political figures conform to the 
proverb which speaks of “the palm without the 
dust.” Lord Rosebery comes to mind. He was 
the first Prime Minister who had never served 
in Parliament, a child of fortune with good con- 
nections, who had not found it necessary to fight 
in the grime and dust of community politics. 
Winston Churchill in a very charitable profile 
of Rosebery wrote of him that he “understood 
the hard conditions of the lives of radical masses 
and was intellectually indignant at their wrongs 
and sufferings . . . . But to handle them, to 
wrestle with them, to express their passion and 
win their confidence he could not do.” 


Woodrow Wilson entered politics at the top, 
and for that reason Stevenson has often been 
compared with him. But Wilson was a man of 
passionate convictions, of supreme audacity, a 
preacher of burning missionary zeal. Also, as a 
historian and political scientist he was an original 
thinker whose writings would have won him 
enduring fame had he never been Governor or 
President. Even as a student, he wrote a thesis 
which still has a place in the literature of politics. 
Some of his early essays were prophetic. 


On the other hand, we find in the Stevenson 
speeches only the veneer of sophistication. They 
screen their advocacy of a reactionary super- 
government in a mass of pleasant but obscure 
verbiage. They are dated because they merely 
present in a new dress the ideas of the New 
Deal with which he was associated. They suggest, 
moreover, a school in Seventeenth-Century France 
called the Precieuses, who were described in 
these words by a contemporary: 


“They are firmly convinced that an idea is 
worth nothing when it is understood by every- 
body . . . a precieuse must not speak like the 
generality of people, in order that the meaning 
should be understood only by those who are 
brighter than the common people; and it is for 
that reason that they try to destroy the old 
language and have not only made up a new one, 
but one which is peculiar to themselves.” 


To entrust the Presidency to a man 
like that in times of peaceful foreign 
relations would be incongruous. In a 
cold war, such as faces us in the 1960's, 
it would be tragic. 


The inexorably indelible forty years’ 
stands. What Madison Avenue called the 
is clear and past revision. Tt is that of a ng 
who has not been a positive force; who » 
built up or successfully operated a really j 
portant business; a lawyer who never dis: 
guished himself in a noteworthy case; a casu] 
writer who has not written an enduring hook; , 
statesman who never faced hard decisions 
his own state, even in Congress; a lover of othy 
people’s ideas who never produced an origin) 
public policy; an orator who never, as did Bry 
LaFollette, and Wilson, fought to the end {og 
public cause; an odd-jobs diplomat who hy 
never faced inimical foreign forces far frog 
home; and a party leader who has. been contey 
to improvise nostrums which were designed {y 
a quite different society twenty-five years ago, h 
short, a mere participant, avoiding the rigors o 
creative effort, recognized only in a party whid 
faces great issues with small men. A browser 
many fields, an authority in none. 
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Kefauver: Estes’ Choice for President 
Though Now a Forgotten Man, His Ego Marches On 


By Wiiarp Epwarps 
(Capitol Hill correspondent for the Chicago Tribune) 


NE OF THE MOST FORLORN figures in Washington these 
days is Tennessee’s senior Senator, Estes Kefauver. 


At the $100 a plate Democratic campaign kickoff 
dinner here January 23, “Estes the bestes’” was a 
forgotten man. He table-hopped with determination, 
grabbing hands, a fixed smile on his lugubrious features. 


But all attention was focused upon upstarts named 
Johnson and Symington and Humphrey and Kennedy. 
Nobody had a thought for the man who in 1952 went 
into New Hampshire and knocked Harry Truman out 
of any ideas of trying for another term; led all others 
in the convention on the first two ballots that year; and 
was No. 2 man on the Presidential ticket in 1956. 


A veteran politician, noting this pitiful - spectacle, 
remarked: 


“Adlai Stevenson once said of Kefauver that he wanted 
to be President too badly. Under that seemingly shy 
and humble exterior lurks the greatest ego in the Capitol. 
The trouble with Estes is that he tasted fame too early, 
when he was a freshman Senator. Since then, he has 
never been able to reconcile himself to the lowly status 
of a Senator, mainly preoccupied with his home state’s 
affairs.” 


A cruel observer once described Kefauver as the 
Harold Stassen of the Democrats. That was a canard 
when it was voiced because nobody but Stassen ever 
took his candidacy for high office seriously. Great 
numbers of people once took Kefauver’s aspirations 
seriously. He won primaries in 13 states eight years ago. 


Now, as he gropes frantically for a new crusade upon 
which to regain the publicity heights, the comparison 
to Stassen takes on some substance. Kefauver’s speeches 
and press releases receive yawning inattention in the 
Senate press gallery. He is mentioned only in anecdotes 
about his automatic handshakes. Tourists wandering 
through the Capitol are frequently startled to find their 
hands seized and wrung by a tall, gangling stranger. 
One visitor reported that this happened to him three 
times in a half-hour. 


The man who dreamed of being President suddenly 
finds himself confronted with the prospect of tough 
opposition in seeking re-election to a third Senate term. 
Already announced is Judge Andrew (Tip) Taylor, a 
strong vote-getter, who will oppose him in the Demo- 
cratic primary August 4. Estes, who surged through 38 
states in 1956, making 450 speeches, must devote his 
energies this year to his home state. The opposition 
will cite his voting record to suggest that he has neglected 
his duty to Tennessee. 


Ten years ago, Kefauver burst upon the American 
Consciousness as a conquering prosecutor of notorious 
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"Under that shy and humble exterior 
lurks the predtest epo in the capitol.” 


QUOTE FROM ARTICLE || ¢ 








underworld characters. As head of a Senate investigation 


into crime and gambling, his face became familiar to 
millions on televised hearings. 





The less-appealing facets of his makeup and appear- 
ance—the diffident expression, the soft, hesitant speech 
—became assets. He was a big, awkward country boy 
showing up arrogant gangsters and hoodlums and the 
public loved it. The television industry gave him a 


special award for staging the smash TV hit of the year. - 


Nothing resulted from that investigation as Kefauver 
inadvertently admitted a couple of years later in a 
speech proclaiming the dangerous rise of organized 
crime and gambling in the United States. 


But, under the hot glare of the publicity spot- 
light, an ambition blossomed in the Senator’s 
breast. He read the headlines and watched him- 

- self on rebroadcasts of the TV hearings, appraised 
his capabilities, and discovered a potential Chief 
Executive. 


Tennessee gained a candidate for the Presidency al- 
though it frequently, in subsequent years, lost a Senate 
vote on important issues. Even Adlai Stevenson, the 
perfect gentleman of politics, could not forbear to note 
Kefauver’s frequent absences on Senate roll call votes. 
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Kefauver’s rewards in 1951 included selection as 
“father of the year.” He also sold his committee’s report 
to the Saturday Evening Post for a price said to exceed 
his annual salary of $15,000 and his name appeared as 
author on a book, Crime in America. 


He announced his candidacy for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination in January, 1952, assailing the 
Truman Administration for failing to clean up corruption 
in Government. He had already offended the Democratic 
bosses by exposing links between the big city political 
machines and gambling. He helped create an uproar in 
Chicago which was deemed largely responsible for the 
defeat in 1950 of Senator Scott Lucas of Illinois, the 
Senate Democratic majority leader. 


To all this, he had added an attack upon his party’s 
foreign policy in a Philadelphia speech on June 20, 1951: 


“I say this as a Democrat. The present Administration 
has given the public nothing to look forward to in 
foreign affairs for the next 30 years except war and 
paying for wars.” , 


This was a judgment not susceptible of challenge. 
It was said, of course, to support Kefauver’s project 
for “Atlantic Union,” a political and military compact 
with binding effect upon the United States, Canada, 
and ten European members of NATO, under which 
American sovereignty would be surrendered to a world 
parliament. 


Truman never forgot or forgave these slurs. Insult 
became mortal injury when Truman, toying with the 
idea of running for another term, permitted his name to 
be entered against Kefauver’s in the New Hampshire 
primary and found himself soundly defeated. 


Kefauver kept plugging away, loping from primary 
to primary. To the bulging-eyed horror of Truman and 
other Democratic leaders, he entered the Chicago con- 
vention as winner of 13 out of 15 primary tests and led 
on the first two ballots. 


He might have won the dubious privilege of opposing 
Dwight Eisenhower that year if Truman and the others 
had not ganged up to stop him and place the reluctant 
Adlai Stevenson on the chopping block. Kefauver, sensing 
defeat, tried frantically to swing his votes to Stevenson 
and get the Vice Presidential nomination but was shut 
out. 


Tennessee got back its Senator temporarily in 1954 
when Kefauver faced the necessary annoyance of seek- 
ing a second six-year Senate term. He won, despite 
charges of left-wingism and softness on the issue of 
racial segregation in public schools. 


N 1956, Kefauver tried again for the world’s most 

important job. By this time, memories of his high TV 
ratings were dim and he’d doffed his coonskin cap. He 
scored some initial primary successes but sensed the in- 
evitable and withdrew in favor of Stevenson before the 
convention. That action was the stepping stone to the 
Vice Presidential nomination although it was preceded 
by a ding-dong battle with Senator John F. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. 


Kefauver’s 1956 campaign is still recalled by the 
Washington press with awe. He pursued votes in every 
nook and cranny of the Nation, invading communities 
which hadn’t seen a Presidential or Vice Presidential 
nominee since William Jennings Bryan stopped there in 
1896. 


His speeches featured frenzied absurdities. He offered 
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fright in huge doses, asserting that H-bombs could blow 


the earth off its axis by 16 degrees, shifting the seasons, 


He was unperturbed when atomic experts said this 


was nonsense. He told Middle-West audiences that their 
milk and cheese contained deadly quantities of stron- 
tium-90, planted there by the Republicans. He repeatedly 
predicted that the “synthetic Eisenhower peace” would 
shortly explode into World War III. 


Kefauver stressed that President Eisenhower was a 
man of many illnesses and boasted of his own good 
health. Then, scraping the bottom of the barrel for real 
scandal, he came up with a charge which startled the 
most seasoned political observers: Ike had “played 
footsie” with Senator Joe McCarthy! 


All this went for nought. On election day, Kefauver 
found himself the junior member of a team defeated by 
a record 9% million vote majority. He didn’t know it 
then but his political sun had set. 


N THE LAST FOUR YEARS, he has tried hard to re- 

capture the headlines that once were his. He centered 
his efforts on attempts to discredit private industry. He 
took a flyer as an investigator of juvenile delinquency, 
calling it a problem of “near crisis” proportions. This 
was a dreary affair although he hit temporary pay dirt 
in Florida by delving into “baby sales.” 


Recently, he has presided at hearings into alleged 
price-fixing in the drug field. He had to hurry because 
the Justice Department was already conducting a grand 
jury investigation in this area. Indictments of two 
companies were made public at the moment they were 
under questioning by Kefauver’s antimonopoly sub- 
committee. 


Perceiving years ago that the future of the Democratic 
party was in the “liberal” north, Kefauver became a 
zealous champion of so-called “civil rights” legislation. 
Back in 1948, as a House member, he had opposed anti- 
lynch bills and integration proposals. Asked for an 
explanation of the switch, he said he had “grown up” in 
the meanwhile. 


But he is really close to no group in Congress. He has 
been indorsed by such leftists as Congressman James 
Roosevelt of California and former Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida but many left-wingers are not too 
sure of his loyalty to the Socialist faith. Both North 
and South are cool to him, sensing that he is a true lone 
wolf, interested mainly in his own ambitions, obsessed 
with a desire to rise higher than the Senate, longing 
plaintively for the glorious days when he was tilting 
on TV against the evil dragon of commercialized 
gambling. 
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Article Section II ‘ 


Roosevelt's Fatal Error 


And How I Tried to Prevent It 


By Grorce H. Earte 
(Former Governor of Pennsylvania) 
As told to Grorce Fow Ler 


th«< Wortp War II, the most awesome carnage 
in human history, have been shortened to the 
advantage of Western civilization by as much as two 
years? 


The answer is yes—a yes as close to fact as any 
‘af’ in the annals of war. There is documented 
proof that President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
scotched carefully-made plans of men on both sides 
to eliminate Hitler and halt hostilities among the 
Western nations, while choosing to pursue his “un- 
conditional surrender” policy with its final ghastly 
toll in wasted lives and Soviet conquest. 


During the First World War, I commanded a 
submarine chaser and in 1942 returned to active 
service as a Lieutenant Commander and chief gun- 
nery officer of the transport “Hermitage,” which 
carried General George S. Patton and his troops to 
North Africa. In 1943, just before Roosevelt and 
Churchill met at Casablanca and announced their 
unconditional surrender decree, the President per- 
sonally appointed me US naval attache at Istanbul. 
While in this neutral city I was approached by 
German Ambassador Fritz Von Papen and Admiral 
Wilhelm Canaris, head of the German secret 
service. The astounding plan they presented to me 
was perhaps the most ambitious to come out of the 
war, yet it struck me as the chance of the century, 
and one we would not get twice. With millions of 
lives at stake, I thought it worth a try. 


Both Canaris and Von Papen were men of no 
small importance during Nazi Germany’s heyday, 
yet neither man felt any love for Adolph Hitler or 
his national socialism. They told me that there were 
men in positions of power in Germany who had 
formed a network of assassination—a secret grouping 
of men from military, church, academic, and business 
circles who saw the destructive path down which 
Hitler was leading their nation. Their plan was two- 
fold—to kill Hitler and end his mad reign while 
keeping the Red Army out of Central Europe. They 
had drafted a constitution for a provisional govern- 
ment to go into effect should the allies approve. 
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The two, along with Baron Kurt Von Lersner, 
who was in Turkey heading the Orient Society, a 
German cultural organization, wished me to con- 
tact President Roosevelt and outline their plan. 
Although the Normandy invasion was more than a 
year away, they were convinced of the futility of 
of the war, feeling only Russia could come out a 
winner if the present trend were not reversed. 


Although I was aware of the menace of Russian 
expansion and felt that the plan had great possi- 
bilities, I knew little more than most people in the 
allied camp about the extent of the anti-Nazi move- 
ment in Germany. Among those who sought to 
overthrow the dictator long before the war began 
to go against Germany were General Ludwig Von 
Beck, onetime head of the German General Staff, 
Herbert. Bismarck, State Secretary of the Prussian 
Ministry and grandson of the “Iron Chancellor,” 
and Heinrich Brining, former Chancellor and the 
leading Catholic intellectual in Germany. 


Y FIRST CONTACT with the anti-Hitlerites came a 

few days after I checked into my Istanbul 
hotel. While in my room cne morning, I was visited 
by a short, middle-aged man in civilian clothes, who 
identified himself as Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. 
Canaris told me he was disturbed by the Allied 
policy of unconditional surrender, and that it meant 
nothing but good for the Russians and ill for the 
Western nations. He exclaimed that those in Ger- 
many who felt they could get rid of Hitler if they 
could deal with the Americans had very little bar- 
gaining power left. “This means war to the end, the 
destruction of Germany as a military power, and the 
emergence of Russia as the dominating force in 
Europe,” Canaris said. 


I agreed with Canaris that Roosevelt’s policy 
contained disastrous implications, and, sensing 
something important, I asked what he had in mind. 
He asked me whether I thought Roosevelt actually 
meant “unconditional” surrender. “Our generals will 
never swallow such a policy,” Canaris said. “What 
terms would they consider?” I asked. 
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“Perhaps you will take the matter up with your 
President,” the German suggested. “I am leaving 
Istanbul this afternoon. I will return in 60 days. I 
hope you will have something to tell me.” 


Canaris had indeed been vague, but it seemed a 
valid feeler and I wrote the President, reporting the 
incident down to the last detail. My dispatch went 
off by plane in the next diplomatic pouch. Im- 
patiently I waited, but no reply came. 


Two months later my phone rang and I recog- 
nized the voice of Admiral Canaris. “I’m the gentle- 
man who called on you unannounced two months 
ago. Has there been any progress in the matter we 
discussed ?” 


I thought of my urgent unanswered message to 
Roosevelt, then answered: ‘No, no progress.” 


“T am very sorry,” Canaris said, and hung up. 


Although I was unhappy about the Canaris inci- 
dent, I began to hear whispers along the Istanbul 
diplomatic grapevine that Baroness Von Papen, 
wife of the German ambassador, was uttering strong 
anti-Hitler and anti-Nazi remarks in private conver- 
sations. She was reported to have called the top 
Nazis “besotted men, ridden with savage inferiority 
complexes.” The Von Papens were very close, and 
Fritz was a devout Catholic—hardly a man to 
embrace Hitler’s philosophy. 


Y NEXT CONTACT with the Germans was not with 

the Von Papens, but with Kurt Von Lersner, 
the cultural group head. He had led the German 
delegation during the Versailles Peace Conference 
after the First World War and was now in compara- 
tive exile because of a fraction of Jewish blood. 
Von Lersner called me at my hotel. Although I 
had met him previously we hadn’t talked politics. 
This time he said, “I have read about you in our 
Nazi press. Also, I am acquainted with some of your 
views on Russia. We have many things in common.” 
Von Lersner pointed out my direct connection with 
the President went back to the early thirties, when 
I was Governor of Pennsylvania—the first Demo- 
crat to hold that job in 44 years. 


Detecting key innuendoes in his conversation, I 
realized we had much to say to each other, but 
not over the phone. We decided to meet at nine that 
night, each driving alone to an appointed spot about 
five miles out of Istanbul. 


The meeting lasted more than three hours, during 
which we discussed many matters pertaining to the 
war. Von Lersner was much less cryptic than Canaris 
had been. He told me that many high placed officials 
in Germany, Von Papen included, loved the Father- 
land and hated the Fuhrer, feeling that he was 
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leading their nation to destruction. He said they 


wanted to end the war before Hitler bled Germany _ 


of all its youth resources. They were concerned with 


the menace of the Soviet Union, an enemy they 


understood and knew must be stopped. 


At that nocturnal meeting Von Lersner posed the 
the following question: If the anti-Nazi forces de- 
livered the German Army to the Allies, could they 
count on Allied cooperation in keeping the Russian 
Army out of Germany and Central Europe? If 
Roosevelt would interest himself in their plan, he 
said, they would go ahead with their risky idea to 
assassinate Hitler and arrange for an honorable sur- 
render preparatory to the formation of a democratic 
government. Von Lersner assured me that, even 
if Hitler were not killed, the latter would be turned 
over to the Allies as a war criminal. 


Again I made coded contact with the White 
House, pleading with Roosevelt to pursue what 
these anti-Nazis had to offer. As the weeks passed 
the Red Army continued to grind its way westward, 
feeding itself on the tools of war Roosevelt’s lend 
lease program provided. I continually pressed the 
matter with hopeless communiques, until at last I 
sensed the real snag: Von Lersner and his anti-Nazi 
countrymen had taken an absolute stand against 
Communist expansion, and this was disturbing to 
FDR—a man who had great faith in the integrity 
of his friend Joe Stalin. During the late spring and 
early summer months of 1943, Von Lersner kept 
after me—but still no word of encouragement was 
received from Washington. 


During the summer of 43 Von Lersner called 
with a new note of elation in his voice. “Now 
you'll see. We have something definite to offer.” We 
agreed to meet that night. 


Von Lersner wasted no time in outlining the fan- 
tastic yet practical plan his cohorts were ready to 
hatch against Hitler. Aside from top Germans al- 
ready mentioned, the plotters included Count Wolf 
Heinrich Von Helldorf, chief of police of Berlin, 
Freiherr Von Boeslager, a well-known German cav- 
alry officer, and others of importance. 


Boeslager and his cavalry brigade were ready to 
surround Hitler’s remote Wolfchanze (Wolf's Lair), 
the Fuhrer’s East Prussian forest headquarters. The 
cavalrymen were to move in on signal and capture 
both Hitler and Gestapo chief Heinrich Himmler. 
Top Nazis would be imprisoned and held for Allied 
trials. Beck and other Junker officers in the plot 
would assume military command and move all Ger- 
man troops to the Eastern front until a cease fire 
could be arranged. 


Before Von Lersner and I parted, I expressed 


my sympathy for the right thinking and courageous 
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people of Germany who were faced with the behe- 
moth task of throwing off the Nazi yoke while re- 
pulsing the ogre of Red Russian expansion. I 
promised to do my best with Roosevelt, and we 
parted in solemn accord. 


Within a few hours my new dispatches to. Roose- 
velt were on their way. To be sure that the all- 
important messages got through, I sent them by 
Army and Navy channels as well as the regular 
State Department diplomatic pouch. Although I 
was excited and optimistic as I sent them on their 
way, I should have known better. The President 
was under the spell of the Soviet leader and the 
wartime White House was no place to tell the truth 
about Russia. Strong influences who had the Pres- 
ident’s ear wanted to see Germany wiped out, re- 
gardless of the cost in American lives. 


All the Germans required. was Roosevelt’s signa- 
ture on a document, stating the single condition that 
my contacts had relayed to me. If the President 
sent back a positive answer, I was to arrange to 
meet a plane which was to land outside Istanbul 
and fly me to Germany to set terms with Hitler’s 
enemies. 


Everything was set for the flight, but as 
the days passed I grew increasingly dis- 
couraged. Finally I. received an answer 
from President Roosevelt: “All such appli- 
cations for a negotiated peace should be 
referred to the Supreme Allied Commander, 
General Eisenhower.” 


Although phrased in diplomatic terms, this was 
an absolute brushoff—the type of answer scores 
of associates learned to expect from FDR. Here 
was a clear-cut indication that the President had 
no interest in a valid plan laid by desperate but 
honest men to end the war and save countless 
lives. 


In May, 1944, I flew to Washington to see the 
President. While waiting in an ante-room in the 
White House, I met Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal. This was five years before his tragic 
suicide. I conveyed my fears of Russia, and within 
the shadow of the President’s desk Forrestal told 
me: “My God, George, you and I and Bill Bullitt 
are the only ones around the President who know 
the Russian leaders for what they really are.” 


When I went in to see the President he was his 
usual self, full of humor, his ego riding high. “Mr. 
President,” I said, “the real menace is not Ger- 
many, it is Russia.” FDR gave me a patronizing 
smile and said: “George, Russia is a nation of 180 
million pepple speaking 120 different dialects. When 
the war ct over she will fly to pieces like a cracked 
centrifu ul machine at high speed.” 
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In Germany the anti-Nazis realized they would 
get no help from FDR and decided to go ahead with 
their plan to kill Hitler. America’s disinterest un- 
doubtedly caused many plotters to back out and 
brought serious gaps in the plan. 


HE OPEN REVOLT against Hitler began in July, 
1944. During the first two weeks of July, Hit- 
ler was at his Bavarian mountain retreat. On July 
11 one of the plotters, Count Von Stauffenberg, re- 
ceived orders to attend a military conference at 
Hitler’s lair. Despite the fact that American help 
was not forthcoming, a maximum assassination at- 
tempt was set, to be followed by a coup in Berlin 
and within the army, which was to disarm the SS 
and imprison its leaders. 


Stauffenberg flew to the conference with a de- 
layed-action, English-made bomb in his briefcase. 
He intended to start the mechanism after finishing 
his report, leaving his briefcase in the conference 
room with Hitler and the remaining participants. 
Stauffenberg changed his mind upon realizing that 
Himmler, whom he considered the most dangerous 
Nazi, was absent. The next conference was July 15, 
when both Hitler and Himmler were present. Stauff- 
enberg was readying to start the bomb’s mech- 
anism when Hitler unexpectedly left the room and 
failed to return. 


The plotters, meeting with General Von Beck, 
decided that the next opportunity to kill Hitler 
must be seized, even in the absence of other top 
Nazis. On July 20 Stauffenberg was to attend a 
conference at Hitler’s East Prussia headquarters. 
Upon arriving he discovered that the conference 
could not be held in the usual concrete shelter, 
but in a partly wooden building. After giving his 
report Stauffenberg left the conference room at ap- 
proximately 1 p.m. He had activated the bomb 
and left it in his briefcase under the conference 
table next to Hitler’s chair. Before the blast Hitler 
left his position next to the bomb and walked to a 
wall map across the room. 


The blast was tremendous, killing four men and 
wounding the Fuhrer severely in one arm. Er- 
roneous reports were relayed to the anti-Nazis in 
Berlin that Hitler had been killed, and most of 

- those who put their coup plans into operation were 
captured and executed. This major internal rumble 
appreciably hurt the German ability to carry on 
the war, since the Gestapo and SS executed key 
plotters who were leaders not easily replaced, especi- 
ally with the Fatherland’s military crisis at its 
height. Many American lives were spared because 
Hitler’s patriotic enemies gave theirs, among them 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, the famed “Desert 
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Fox” of the Afrika Corps. Von Beck, captured after 
failing in a suicide attempt, was killed by the SS. 


Admiral Canaris, my initial contact, was arrested 
by the Gestapo and sentenced to death for treason. 
One report had it that he was hanged, cut down 
and revived, and hanged again. Another claimed 
he was hanged in an iron collar and took 30 minutes 
to die. 


In January, 1945, discouraged at developments 
and realizing that my usefulness in Istanbul was 
at an end, I asked for a transfer, whereupon I was 
sent back to the United States and deactivated. 


R EALIZING THAT IT WAS TOO LATE to do anything 
about the Red Army advance in Europe, I 
nevertheless decided to travel across the country, 
warning of the danger of Red Russia and the folly 
of entering into treaties with them. I had written 
to Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, the President’s daugh- 
ter, outlining my thoughts on the Communist threat 
and what I intended to tell the American people. 
On March 24, less than a month before FDR’s 
death, I received the following letter from him: 


“Dear George, I have read your letter of March 
2ist to my daughter Anna and I have noted with 
concern your plan to publicize your unfavorable 
opinion of one of our allies at the very time when 
such a publication from a former emissary of mine 
might do irreparable harm to the war effort. As 
you say, you have held important positions of trust 
under your Government. To publish information 
obtained in these positions without proper authority 
would be all the greater betrayal. You say you 
will publish unless you are told before March 28 
that I do not wish you to do so. I not only do not 
wish it but I specifically forbid you to publish any 
information or opinion about an ally that you may 
have acquired while in office or in the service of 
the United States Navy. 


“In view of your wish to continue active service, 
I shall withdraw any previous understanding that 
you are serving as an emissary of mine and I shall 
direct the Navy Department to continue your em- 
ployment wherever they can use your services. 


“IT am sorry that pressure of affairs prevented me 
from seeing you Monday. I value our old association 
and I hope that time and circumstances may some 
day permit a renewal of our good understanding. 


“Sincerely yours, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt” 


At Roosevelt’s direction the Navy was able to 
make use of my services on the island of Samoa 
in the South Pacific as assistant governor of 16,000 


natives — a rather poor platform from which to 
speak out concerning our Russian “allies.” 


I was recalled from my island exile four months. 
later by President Truman. Friends in the Navy 
Department expressed regrets regarding my short 
political captivity, but I knew it wasn’t the Navy’s 
doing and told them so. 


Upon my return from Samoa I knew no more 
than most others about the new President’s atti- 
tude toward communism, but a letter he wrote me 
dated February 28, 1947, in answer to one of mine, 
suggests that he was not then as strongly anti- 
Communist as he now says he was. 


The President wrote: “People are much wrought 
up about the Communist ‘bugaboo’ but I am of the 
opinion that the country is perfectly safe so far 
as Communism is concerned—we have too many 
sane people. Our Government is made for the wel- 
fare of the people and I don’t believe there will 
ever come a time when anyone will ever really want 
to overturn it.” This letter, still in my possession, 
was signed by Harry Truman on White House sta- 
tionery. 


As stated previously, history is ‘full of 
“ifs,” and surely “if” is the biggest two 
letter word in the English language. If 
Roosevelt had agreed to Von Papen’s peace 
offer with its one condition it is my firm 
belief that the war would have ended by 
January, 1944, at the latest. 


Without Germany, Japan would not have been 
able to hold out for more than a few months. 


The great modern menace of Red imperialism 
would have been contained before it began to bud, 
and tens of millions of people would today know 
the meaning of freedom rather than the curse of 
Soviet enslavement. 


Whether or not our optimistic hopes would have 
been fully realized had the Administration co- 
operated will never be known, but one thing is his- 
tory—Franklin Delano Roosevelt refused even to 
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Enemy Columnists Hope to ‘Help’ GOP 


They Want New-Nixon High-Level Dewey-Like Me-Tooism 
By James L. Wick 


(Executive Publisher, Human Events) 


ICHARD NIXON is being overwhelmed with advice on 
R how to conduct his campaign for the Presidency. 
Those most generous with advice are the “liberal” 
columnists. These Eager Little Helpers tell the Vice 
President that since he is sure of the nomination, he 
should now forget the Republicans; they have nowhere 
else to go. Instead, he should piteh his woo at the Demo- 
crats and the independents. 


This advice has a familiar ring. It was given—and 
heeded—in 1940 and again in 1944 and again in 1948. 
With what result? 


America’s most sensational Presidential campaign was 
Willkie’s drive to win the Republican nomination at the 
Philadelphia convention in 1940. It had everything. 


Millions of Republicans went overboard for Willkie 
beeause they thought they had found in him “the most 
Republican of the Republicans.” From 1937 on, Willkie 
had been FDR’s most pieturesque and articulate critic. 
He had even fought the establishment of TVA; what 
could be more conservative than that? 


Beeause Willkie looked like an authentie and eloquent 
anti-New Dealer, “the barefoot boy from Wall Street” 
swept aside all opposition at the Philadelphia convention 
and won the nomination. In July, he had the Presidency 
within reach of his outstretched hand. A confidential 
Elmo Roper poll showed that even New York State 
would go for Willkie. 


In July, there were many manifestations—such as 
FDR’s vile-tempered reactions to developments favor- 
able to Willkie and the first Gallup poll showing Willkie 
with 304 electoral votes out of 531—that the nation 
would vote Republican. 


The millions of fervent anti-New Deal supporters at- 


tracted to the publie utility magnate could have acted as 
a gigantic, irresistible “sales foree” for him. They were 
eager to do battle for his—and their—causc. 


But a nominee cannot talk one way to win the 
nemination and another way to win the election. 
He alienates the millions who fought for his nomi- 
nation; he nauseates other millions who might be 
receptive. Willkie’s campaign to beat Roosevelt was 
the most effective political campaign ever launched 
up to then—the worst, that is, until Dewey threw 
away the Presidency in 1948. The strategy of Willkie 
in 1940 and of Dewey in 1944 and 1948 could be 
summed up as follows: 


“Having nominated me, you Republicans—you 
suckers—are trapped. You have nowhere else to 
go. Now I’m going after the New Deal Votes.” 


The election night results three times running 
proved the wisdom of the old adage: “Don’t sacrifice 
your friends to appease your enemies.” 
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The justification for a GOP nominee’s shift leftward 
—as soon as he has insured the nomination—is supposed 
to be that he will add enough Democrats and indepen- 
pr gs to the normally Republican vote to win the 
election. 


But will the plan work? And if not, then what is the 
effective alternative? 


When the “liberal” columnists talk about “winning 
Democrats,” they aren’t talking about winning Byrd 
Democrats in the South or Lausche Democrats in the 
North—Democrats who believe in limited constitutional 
government, private enterprise and personal freedom. 
These brands of Democrats will never be won by a 
Republican candidate who seems to insinuate—without 
quite saying so—that he is really a New Dealer forced 
ss the accident of politics to run under the Republican 

anner. 


No, the “liberal” columnists want the Republican 
nominee to offer himself as a Republican edition of the 
Democratic candidate. Dewey in 1944 embraced this 
program; his inner circle frankly said the Governor’s 
campaign objective was “to take New Deal votes away 
from Roosevelt.” * 


HE FUTILITY of this program was proved after Dewey’s 

principal labor speech in Seattle, September 18, 1944. 
In substance, Dewey was saying to union leaders: “I 
oppose any change in the Wagner Act. I’m your friend. 
You have nothing to lose by supporting me.” 


At that time, I happened to be on Governor Dewey’s 
campaign research staff. Immediately after that speech, 
I interviewed delegates to the state convention in 
Albany of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Despite heavy advance publicity that the topic was to 
be “labor,” I found that few had heard it—in accordance 
with the maxim that campaign speeches, even by Presi- 
dential nominees, are listened to mostly by one’s sup- 
porters and not by one’s opponents. But nearly all the 
delegates had read the newspaper reports; they knew its 
theme. 


I asked: “Did you like Dewey’s Seattle speech on 
labor?” Answers were uniformly “yes.” Some were mild; 
others exclaimed, “It was perfect, perfect!” 


Next came the pointed question: “Are you 
going to vote for Dewey?” The answers—without 
exception: “Oh, no, no. Not at all.” 





*AESOP’S FABLE: “‘A dog had stolen a piece of meat out of a butcher’s shop, 
and was crossing a river on his way home, when he saw his own shadow 
reflected in the stream below. Thinking it was another dog with another piece 
of meat, he resolved to get that one, too. But in snapping at the sappees 
treasure, he dropped the bite he was carrying, and so lost all. GRASP AT THE 
SHADOW AND LOSE THE SUBSTANCE—the common fate of those who 
hazard a real blessing for some visionary good.”—From Rev. Thomas Jones 
compilation, published in 1848. 
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I protested: “But you said you liked Dewey’s Seattle 
speech on his labor policy. You even thought it was 
perfect. Why, you said you were thoroughly dissatisfied 
with what Roosevelt has just done to the railroad unions 
[in the 1943 case]. Why then do you refuse to vote for 
Dewey?” 


Here are some of the answers: 
“Well, I just don’t believe him.” 


“The speech was all right, but he just doesn’t mean it.” 


“Even if Dewey means what he said, he’s surrounded 
by the wrong crowd. They wouldn’t let him keep those 
promises.” 


So went 1944. 


Again in 1948, the “liberal” columnists, with their 
“me-too” pills, kept Dewey under continuous sedation 
from the time of his nomination until election night 
when electric shock had to be administered to wake him 
from his 90-day stupor. 


A nominee—having only two to four months for his 
campaign—has no chance to take votes “away from the 
opposition.” He will get somewhere if he points his 
strategy to accomplish the possible, not the impossible. 


So the question becomes: What is possible? 


In planning their campaign, Republican nominees and 
their staffs naively assume that 50,000,000 voters actually 
listen to all their speeches and weigh every word. 


Democratic nominees don’t proceed upon this false 
assumption—for reasons to be given later. 


The chilling fact is that even when a political party 
buys simultaneous time on all networks, thus shutting 
out all competitive programs except those on non- 
network stations, three-fourths of the American people 
still fail to tune in. 


Willkie’s Elwood, Indiana, acceptance address, of 
August 17, 1940, was heard by an audience that broke 
all listening records until FDR’s “day of infamy” 
address the night after Pearl Harbor. Public curiosity 
was at a new high. Willkie, who had captured the nomi- 
nation in the most spectacular Republican convention 
since 1860, was so new to the American people that 95 
per cent had never heard his radio voice. 


Even so, only 42 per cent of all radios—according to 


the Hooper ratings—were tuned in to his acceptance 
address. 


Dewey fared much worse in 1944. For his opening ad- 
dress, September 7, only 22 per cent of all radios were 
tuned in to him. And that 22 per cent rating was higher 
than any he ever got again—that year or during his 
1948 campaign. 


Moreover, while the entire family will listen to a Bob 
Hope program, only the head of the house is usually 
sufficiently interested in listening to a Presidential 
nominee. 


Finally, those who tune in usualiy have already made 
up their minds—and in favor of the candidate to which 
they listen. Republicans listened only to Willkie in 1940, 
only to Dewey in 1944 and 1948. Democrats listened 
only to Roosevelt in 1940 and 1944, only to Truman in 
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1948. NEITHER NOMINEE—BY HIS. SPEECHES. 
REACHES THOSE HE WANTS TO WIN: THE “UN. 
DECIDED.” 


This elementary fact is drilled into Democratic ad- 
visers; it is overlooked by Republicans. Why the differ. 
ence? 


The nominee of each party chooses the members of his 
entourage primarily for their. personal loyalty to him. 
But the intimates who surround a Republican candidate, 
for some reason or other, mistake their new importance 
for know-how; they make decisions which cause the 
pros to shudder. 


The Democratic nominee is not allowed to make such 
mistakes. The labor bosses have large year-round staffs 
of topnotch pros who explain the a-b-c’s of campaigning 
to the amateurs in the inner circle. The amateurs can’t 
help but pay attention; they know the labor bosses and 
their minority and farm bloc allies will have to deliver 
the winning vote. 


All this is Old Stuff to the labor-“liberal” chieftains 
who control Democratic planning. Apparently, only 
gullible Republican nominees can be seduced into 
“me-too” campaigning by enemy columnists plotting 
their defeat. 


If the 20 million independent voters cannot be won 
by the television-radio addresses of the Presidential 
nominee—the only speaker who can command an audi- 
ence big enough to be worth the enormous tclevision- 
radio time costs—how CAN the margin necessary to 
win be obtained? 


Prerequisite No. 1: Know what the independent voter 
is like. 


If the mischievous Doctor Gallup’s adulatory refer- 
ences are to be believed, the independent voter is truly 
a superior type of citizen. He listens to all the campaign 
speeches made by both candidates and keeps an open 
mind until the evidence is all in. He gravely deliberates 
until 12:01 am. election day before making up his 
mind. He scorns party affiliation. He votes for “the best 
man.” 


This glamorized description is utter nonsense. The 
truth is just the opposite. The responsible, well-informed 
citizen is not at all uncertain about his political likes 
and dislikes. He has no doubt which party comes closest 
to meeting his specifications. Eighty to ninety per cent 
of all persons of above-average political knowledge and 
intelligence know which party will get their vote by the 
time the Presidential candidates have been nominated— 
if not long before. 


Those who do not make up their minds until late 
in the campaign are usually the weak and the in- 
decisive, the uninterested, the ignorant—as Taft so 
often emphasized. These types rarely tune in on 
political speeches; if they do, they play bridge or 
read the sports page at the same time. They read 


-only the political headlines; their campaign discus- 


sions revolve exclusively around the question: “Who 
do you think is going to win?” 
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Most of the undecided are of the follower-type. They 
want someone else to make their decisions for them—to 
tell them how to vote. 


The leader to whom each of these persons looks for 
advice need not be a person high on the national 
scene. He may be the shop steward, union leader or fore- 
man. He may be the man next door, the grocer, or the 
boss. He may be a local Republican of some prominence, 
the small town banker. 


These “leaders”—minor as well as major—who are 
often anxious to become “salesmen” for the party are 
the persons the candidate in his speeches should try to 
influence and stimulate. THE PARTY THAT BUILDS 
UP THE MOST ENTHUSIASM AMONG THE 
LEADER-TYPES WILL WIN THE MAJORITY OF 
THE FOLLOWER-TYPES. 


For the November elections, all indications are that 
the Republican party, from the Presidential nominee on 
down, faces tough going. 


The AFL-CIO hasn’t yet started its great putsch. 
That massive political machine is getting more efficient 
every year. Its officer-corps consists of one million 
disciplined well-trained union officials and shop stewards. 
Every week or month, labor publications packed from 
stem to stern with hate-Republican propaganda go into 
the homes of 19 million union members. 


Every union local has received orders to get every 
union member immediately. registered—at the factory 
gate where legally permitted. Every union member has 
been warned that if the official lists—to be checked after 
election—do not show him both registered and voting, 
he will be called to account. 


This year the same kind of pressure is being applied 
to insure that union wives first register and then vote. 


The Democratic party enters the 1960 political races 
with the assurance of the union-regimented vote. Next, 
add the votes of those farmers who think the govern- 
ment owes them a living. Finally, count all other persons 
of voting age who still believe in Santa Claus and are 
willing to sell their souls to the demagogue who makes 
the biggest promises. 


Adding up these groups, the total vote indicated seems 
impressive, yet they do not constitute a majority of the 
American people. The truth—demonstrated upon many 
occasions—is that most people automatically distrust 
the fakers and the con men who promise them something 
for nothing. 


May I offer the Goldwater Story as one of the many 
evidences of the eagerness of the American people (the 
majority, that is) to vote for “the man who promises 
the least”—meaning, of course, the man who thereby 
proasees to leave them the most of what they themselves 
earn? 


Senator Goldwater's victory in 1952 by a slim 7,000 
margin was regarded as a fluke—“Ike’s Coattails.” 


His chances for reelection in 1958 looked poor. 
Arizona had a 3-to-1 Democratic registration and a 90 
per cent Democratic legislature. The Democrat, Gov- 
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ernor McFarland, had had a long and distinguished 
political career, climaxed with 12 years in the US Senate, 
the last two years as Senate Majority Leader. 


COPE, the political arm of the AFL-CIO, marked 
Goldwater as its No. 1 Senate target for slaughter. 
Beginning a year ahead, Reuther’s masterminds com- 
muted between Detroit and Phoenix to see that no trick 
would be missed, not a detail overlooked. 


The Senior Citizens’ Paradise State was to be the test- 
tube for a special ADA-COPE objective: the capture 
of the oldster bloc, the fastest growing voting group in 
the nation. 


The plan had two elements: (1) to top by plenty 
any GOP proposal to increase social security payments; 
(2) to promise passage of the Forand bill which aims 
ultimately to have the Federal Government provide 
complete free medical, hospital and nursing home care 
to the aged. The Forand program would start with very 
limited coverage—a smal] down payment: “only one or 
two billion dollars a year.” But “the principle would be 
established.” The eventual cost—not even to be 
whispered now—would run up to 8 or 10 billion a year. 


Six years before re-election, Goldwater chose his plan 
of battle: honesty—fighting for an honest dollar and 
against inflationary measures (the biggest menace to 
the oldsters). Throughout his first term, he was— 
proudly, not apologetically—a genuine conservative. His 
voting record in the Senate, from the first year to the 
last, was near-100 per cent anti-ADA. 


Came 1958, he met the “liberal”-labor bosses head- 
on. 


McFarland, seeking “Federal aid for everybody,” 
called himself “the man who puts Arizona first.” Gold- 
water accepted the challenge, replying “I put the United 
States first.” His supporters backed him up with a get- 
out-the-conservative-vote organization that went all the 
way down to the smallest precinct. He won—decisively 
—by 35,000 out of 293,500. 


Coming from a state where the odds should have been 
insurmountable, Goldwater was one of the small number 
of Republican Senators who successfully swam against 
the Democratic tide of 1958. The Goldwater Story 
should be required reading for all Republicans. 


OTHING SO FAR HAS BEEN SAID about the Eisenhower 

| Presidential victories. It must be recognized that 
each party has its tidal years when almost any candidate 
and almost any type of campaigning will win. Even a 
Harding couldn’t throw away the election of 1920 and 
any Democrat could have won in 1932. 


However, in 1952, despite intense resentment toward 
the Democrats caused by “Korea, corruption and com- 
munism,” Ike, though a popular war hero, came close 
to duplicating Dewey’s feat in 1948 of snatching defeat 


from the jaws of victory. 


In late August, a sharply-worded editorial in the 18 
Scripps-Howard newspapers warned Ike that he was 
“running like a dry creek.” The Knight chain spoke 
similarly. (Both chains had been pro-Ike for the nomi- 
nation.) A few days later at the celebrated Ike-Taft 
conference at Morningside Heights, the General listened 
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like a schoolboy to a how-to-win lecture by Senator 
Taft. As its conclusion, the Ohio Senator issued the 
following statement: 


“General Eisenhower emphatically agrees with me in 
the proposal to reduce drastically over-all expenses. Our 
goal is about $70 billion in fiscal ’54 and $60 billion in 
fiscal ’55. Today we are up against the guns. The govern- 
ment is taking one-third of the people’s income and 
thereby one-third of its freedom.” 


From then on, Ike came out fighting. He waged a 
Taft-like campaign for fiscal sanity and won. 


If Taft had lived, the 1952 promises might have been 
kept. The budget for fiscal 1955 went part of the way 
down—to $64.6 billion—and the consequent tax reduction 
was a vital talking point in 1956. In addition, “the 
Democratic record” carried over to the 1956 election. 


Recalling the Korean “police action”—coming on top 
of Roosevelt’s “maneuvering Japan into striking the 
first blow”’—the Democrats could hardly claim to be 
“the peace party.” Booming prosperity dissolved all 
other issues. 


But while Ike was winning two Presidential elections, 
a Rasputin in the White House—the Modern Republi- 
can Sherman Adams—seemed intent upon destroying 
the Republican party. 


Given two more years as “Assistant President,” his 
mission might have been accomplished. But fate inter- 
vened; Bernard Goldfine’s vicuna coat was ripped off 
his back, leaving Adams exposed as a two-faced small- 
time chiseler. 


PRESIDENT talking from the White House can, 

through press, radio and television, command 
several times the space and time and attention obtainable 
by any opposition spokesman. 


A Bob Taft in the White House after 1952 would 
have harvested the crop of anti-Democratic senti- 
ment sown by the disastrous pro-Stalin anti- 
Chiang policies of the Roosevelt and Truman 
Administrations. He would have continuously re- 
minded the voters of the tragic miscalculations 
which sold 800 million people into Communist 
slavery. A Teddy Roosevelt in the White House 
would be exposing to public view the soft-on- 
communism thinking of the egghead elements 
who dominate policy-making for the Democratic 
party. 


The policy of the Democrats—in and out of power— 
is to attack, attack, always attack. 


This strategy goes double when they have the White 
House as a sounding board. For the entire 20 years they 
occupied the White House, the Democrats, from the 
President down, talked about the “Hoover” depression. 


When World War II began, they insisted the Republi- 
can party was to blame for the war—on account of US 
refusal to join the League of Nations! 
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In contrast, Ike’s policy from the day he took office 
has been: “The past is past. Unpleasant things should 
not be talked about. Republicans should confine their 
discussions to the present and future.” 


For the disappearance of Sherman Adams, however, 
the Republicans should be profoundly grateful. Modem 
Republicanism, as the party’s intellectual base, has 
also disappeared. 


Since the 1958 elections, Ike has followed a moderately 
conservative course which, despite its weaknesses, has 
given the GOP a fighting chance for victory in 1960. 





However, the Opportunity Years are gone and cannot 
be retrieved. 


Now it’s all up to Nixon. The Vice President has the 
opportunity to rally an army, not of one million, but of 
many millions. They want to hear him avow his belief 
that the people have the right to live their own lives, 
make their own decisions, and retain the fruits of their 
labor. Once convinced of his faith in fundamental Ameri- 
canism, Nixon’s crusading missionaries can bring to the 
polls more than enough voters to snow under the forces 
of totalitarianism. 


POSTSCRIPT: Maybe the GOP should require its 
standardbearers to read up on Abraham Lincoln. The 
politicking of that shrewdest of Republican politicians 
was pure Old Nixon. When Lincoln was in a meat axe 
mood, he called Stephen A. Douglas “a liar.” When he 
was in a rapicr mood, he used more delicate language: 
“When Douglas is talking, he can’t think. When he is 
thinking, he can’t talk.”” Of course, Lincoln was too logi- 
cal to allow enemy columnists to dissuade him from 
calling a spade a spade or tearing the hide off the 
opposition. 
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Southern Conference Educational Fund 


Another Trap for the Unsuspecting ‘Liberals’ 
By Futon Lewis, Jr. 


T HE DAYS OF THE POPULAR FRONT are by no means 
over, and a richly-endowed group with the high- 
sounding name of the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund, Ine. is a case in point. The directors of the SCEF, 
fanning out over the United States, operating from the 
glittering movie colony of Hollywood to the luxurious 
New York town house of Eleanor Roosevelt, are out to 
revive the working alliance of domestic Communists and 
unsuspecting “liberals.” 


Headquartered in New Orleans, the SCEF masquer- 
ades as an organization working for better race rela- 
tions and Negro voting rights. The group is actually 
pursuing neither of these objectives; the effect of its 
“work,” in fact, has been the stirring up of racial unrest. 


This reporter has made a painstakingly thorough in- 
vestigation of the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund. He has reported regularly to his radio and news- 
paper audiences across the country on the group’s back- 
ground, its leadership, its intentions. His findings follow. 


In mid-December, a field officer of the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Carl Braden, arrived in 
Washington to map plans for a huge “Civil Rights” 
rally scheduled for January 31 in a downtown church. 
On Friday evening, December 18, he met at the subur- 
ban Washington home of Casey and Helen Gurewitz 
to report on his progress. Gurewitz is listed as Director 
of the SCEF. 


Braden reported that response had been great. He 
had contacted every group in the Capital “that ever 
had a ‘liberal’ idea” to acquaint them with the rally. 
He had arranged for a panel of nationally-known per- 
sonalities to serve as figure-head sponsors for the rally. 
He reported that panel members included former Mary- 
land Governor and Republican power Theodore Mc- 
Keldin, baseball’s Branch Rickey, Methodist Bishops 
G. Bromley Oxnam and Edgar A. Love, and a Balti- 
more labor leader, Mrs. Angela Bambace. 


Braden disclosed that he had arranged for the entire 
transcript of the rally’s proceedings to be inserted in 
the Congressional Record. He told his cohorts to plan 
to have hundreds of thousands of the reprints distrib- 
uted to every corner of the country. 


At this point it is interesting to note the background 
of Carl Braden and Casey Gurewitz, the driving forces 
behind the much-publicized SCEF “Civil Rights” rally. 


Carl Braden, a former copywriter for the “liberal” 
Louisville Courier-Journal, is currently under one year’s 
sentence to Federal penitentiary for contempt of Con- 
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gress, although he appealed the case. It is not the first 
time he has been sentenced to jail. 


Braden was the central figure a few years ago, in the 
celebrated “Louisville Case,” when a jury convicted 
him of conspiracy to commit sedition and criminal syn- 
dicalism toward the destruction of government, fol- 
lowing the bombing of a Negro home in an all-white 
neighborhood. The prosecution charged, and the jury 
agreed, that Braden worked with five other individuals 
to bomb the home and make it appear the colored 
family was the target of anti-Negro violence. 


The trial’s key witness was Mrs. Alberta 
Ahearn, a Louisville seamstress who doubled as 
an FBI undercover agent in the Communist party. 
Braden had denied any Red affiliations, but Mrs. 
Ahearn testified under oath that he was a Com- 
munist leader in Louisville. In fact, she said that 
she joined the party at a meeting in Braden’s 
home, that Mrs. Braden was also a party member, 
and that the husband collected dues for the Com- 
munist party in one of the Louisville cells. 


OLICE CONFISCATED huge quantities of pamphlets, 

books and other Communist literature, hidden in 
the Braden attic. Braden was convicted, sentenced to 
15 years-in the Kentucky state penitentiary and actu- 
ally served six months of his sentence. He was freed 
only after the Supreme Court’s Steve Nelson decision, 
which invalidated all state sedition laws on the ground 
the Federal Government had pre-empted the field. 


Subsequently, Braden was called before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee where he refused 
to answer questions regarding his Communist affiliations, 
pleading the First Amendment. Convicted for contempt 
of Congress, Braden was sentenced to one year in Fed- 
eral prison, a sentence upheld by the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in mid-December. 


Casey Gurewitz, Braden’s partner in the SCEF, has 
quite a history himself. He has been identified four 
times, by four different witnesses, as a member of the 
Communist party, known in the party as Comrade 
Gilbert. The witnesses who identified him were FBI 
undercover agent Mary Markward and ex-Communists 
Thomas Sampler, Henry Thomas and Dorothy K. Funn. 
His wife, Helen, was identified as a member of the party 
by agent Markward. 


A week after the meeting at Gurewita’s home the 
stury of the SCEF rally broke in the press. Specifically, 
it broke in the national Worker, the Communist party’s 
official mouthpiece. At that point this reporter took to 
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the microphone to expose the machinations of the South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund. Digging into its past, 
it, became clear the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund was the offspring of the notorious Southern Con- 
ference on Human Welfare, founded in 1942 by an 
individual named James Dombrowski, now the group’s 
executive secretary. 


According to sworn testimony, Dombrowski—who, too, 
. has been identified under oath as a Communist—was 
acting under party orders in forming the original organi- 
zation. The group’s activities were so blatant that within 
two years it had been cited as a Communist front by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. The Com- 
mittee described the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare as a “Communist organization whose professed 
interest in Southern welfare is simply an expedient for 
larger aims serving the Soviet Union and its subservient 
Communist party in the United States.” 


His organization largely discredited by this time, 
Dombrowski pulled a fast one, pulling out of the hat 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund in 1946. The 
new group’s charter was a word-for-word copy of its 
predecessor’s, its membership and activities virtually 
identical. As the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
declared in 1954, “The Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare began to wither and was finally dissolved, but 
the Southern Conference Educational Fund continued.” 
Following an investigation the Committee officially 
cited the SCEF as a Communist front. 


From its inception the SCEF has served to divide 
the races in the South—a primary mission of the Com- 
munist party, according to FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. Thanks to prominent American “liberals,” 
who should know better by this time, the group has 
met with much success. Investigation into SCEF fund- 
raising activities on the West Coast revealed sure-fire 
promotion schemes. Famed Hollywood movie stars, 
corralled into attending a lavish fund-raising party, 
filled the coffers of the SCEF treasury to overflowing. 
On the East Coast, one of the most active non-Commu- 
nist fund-raisers is Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who con- 
fers regularly with Dombrowski on SCEF activities. 


Mrs. Roosevelt told this office that she has turned 
her New York town house over to the SCEF “many 
times” for conferences and fund-raising affairs. She 
was paraded as “guest of honor” at a national fund- 
raising dinner in New York March 22. Mrs. Roosevelt 
thinks charges that the SCEF might be Communist- 
dominated are “just a lot of nonsense. After all, the 
group is working for integration in the South, and you 
know that anyone who does that is called a Commu- 
nist.” That settles that. 






How Braden, Gurewitz and Company managed to 
corral such luminaries as McKeldin and Oxnam is 
not known. It is known, however, that Governor Mc- 
Keldin suddenly remembered a “previous engagement” 
and cancelled his appearance after this reporter demon- 
strated to him the group’s Communist affiliations. In- 
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ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union official 
Angela Bambace also announced she would have no 
further connection with the group after learning of the 


group’s pink-tinged past. 


Baseball’s famed Branch Rickey, who brought 
the first Negro, Jackie Robinson, into the major 
leagues and who is a well known anti-Communist, 
told this reporter he had never authorized use of 
his name, had never heard of the group, and dis- 
owned the affair without: qualification. 


Following this reporter’s disclosures, the SCEF lost 
even its Washington meeting hall, the Vermont Avenue 
Baptist Church, when the pastor, the Rev. C. T. Mur- 
ray, informed the group they were persona non grata, 
The SCEF quickly picked up another large downtown 
Washington hall, the Asbury Methodist Church, and the 
meeting went off as scheduled, a little the worse for lack 
of sponsors. Just about the only original sponsors who 
finally showed up were Bishop Oxnam, whose record 
of Communist front affiliations is long and renowned, 
and Bishop Love, who too is not known for any great 
degree of political sophistication. 


As might be expected, the Washington Post carried a 
long straight-faced report of the meeting, with no men- 
tion of the group’s past history. Congresswoman Edith 
Green, Democrat of Oregon, did her part by inserting 
the proceedings in the Congressional Record, and pres- 
ent plans are for the SCEF to shower the country with 
reprints. 


In many ways this whole story is like a movie one 
has seen too many times before. The cast is the same, 
the characters are all playing parts they’ve got down 
pat. It’s too much to expect that Mrs. Roosevelt and 
the Bishops Oxnam and Love will ever learn that nice 
children don’t play with matches and nice “liberals” 
don’t play with Communists. 
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The Need For Nuclear Tests 


Why Bomb-Banning Is More Dangerous Than Radiation 


By Wiu1am Scuvuiz 
(Assistant to Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


Switzerland, nuclear scientists of the East and 
West are meeting in a “little Summit Conference,” the 
results of which could be far more disastrous than any 
agreements signed by the leaders of the “Big Five” later 
this spring. As the second anniversary of these tedious 
negotiations nears, the politicians and scientists of the 
free world and the Soviet Union plod on towards a 
nuclear test ban and a program of world disarmament. 


F°ss THOUSAND MILES from Washington in Geneva, 


However laudable these objectives may seem, the 
Geneva conferences might well mean for the United 
States an agreement that is militarily suicidal and 
politically indefensible, one that hands to the Russians 
the balance of power and the key to world domination. 


The Communists’ first objective, of course, has been 
accomplished, without an agreement of any kind. The 
Sovict Union, brandishing the seemingly awesome club 
of “world opinion,” has blackmailed the US into dropping 
its entire program of nuclear weapons testing and de- 
velopment. With a bow in the direction of Messrs. 
Khrushehev and Nehru, the: President of the United 
States has publicly branded the development of new 
nuclear weapons as dangerous to all mankind. 


To weigh the gravity of this diplomatic defeat, it is 
necessary to examine the true facts about nuclear testing 
in the light of present scientific knowledge. The Com- 
munist propagandists on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
have made it appear as though atomic radiation is a 
new and unnatural phenomenon. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Radioactivity is a pervasive feature of 
man's environment. Human beings are exposed to an 
unending spray of radiation from cosmic rays and 
natural radioactive substances: radium, uranium, po- 
tassium 40, carbon 14, etc. Fallout radiation is no 
different in biological effect from this natural radiation 
—and is very much smaller in quantity. 


Scientific reports from all quarters and all nations 
show that the total amount of radioactivity caused by 
14 years of nuclear testing is equal to about two per 
cent of that caused by background and man-made 
(chiefly medical x-rays) radiation. A special United 
Nations committee of scientists from 15 nations studied 
the matter for two years and concluded that if weapons 
tests continued for the next 100 years, the average man 
would still be getting only four per cent as much radia- 
tion from this source as he gets from natural sources. 
Bomb tests, the committee concluded, have less chance 
of affecting the human species than either natural or 
man-made radiation, including that from television sets! 


Present fallout levels are but a small percentage of 
the “permissible safe levels” of fallout radiation set by 
impartial experts, including the National Academy of 
Sciences. The Atomic Energy Commission has released 
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reports showing that the present level of strontium 90 
(the most feared of all fallout isotopes) in the bones of 
people of all ages in 13 nations and five continents, is 
about one ten-thousandth of the permissible dose. 


Another, more recent, report on strontium 90 
by a team of British scientists discloses that the 
ordinary British diet contains amounts of thorium 
and radium equivalent in their effect to about 
300 times the present intake of strontium 90 from 
nuclear explosions. Reported the British investi- 
gators after two years study: “If the present 
level of strontium 90 in food in this country 
represents a radiation hazard ... then the whole 
process of eating food must be regarded as highly 
dangerous.” 


As for the charges that nuclear tests are responsible 
for the agonizing deaths of millions of leukemia victims 
and hundreds of thousands of harmful mutations in 
future generations, these too are not borne out by care- 
ful study. The American Cancer Society, after extensive 
research in the field, reports there is no proof that 
bomb test fallout is connected in any way with leukemia. 
In fact, declares the Society, although cases of blood 
cancer have been climbing in the past 30 years, “the 
rate of increase has been falling off slightly during the 
past 15 years—since the first bombs were exploded.” 


Although genetics is by no means his specialty, Dr. 
Linus Pauling (who has, incidentally, scores of 
Communist front affiliations to his credit) has written 
that each nuclear bomb exploded means that “fifteen 
thousand seriously defective children will be born in 
later generations.” Dr. Stafford Warren, Dean of the 

iCLA Medical School, however, reports there is no 
conclusive evidence that radiation from fallout has had 
any genctic effect on humans. 


Speaking of the many research projects involving sur- 
vivors of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombings, Dr. 
Warren says, “There have been no obvious genetic 
effects that could be assigned to radiation as a result 
of the atomic bomb drops of World War IT.” 


Dr. Warren goes on to describe tests fellow scientists 
have run on fish and animals, including some on salmon 
running through 10. generations. The scientists “have 
found little or no lasting effect. Some of the fish produced 
in the latter generations were of an interesting variety 
of colors, but whether this was because of the radiation 
we do not know.” . 


In summing up the medical dangers from nuclear 
bomb tests, 160 scientists from nine Western nations— 
the Soviet Union refused to send any delegates—met 
under the auspices of the Swiss Academy of Medical 
Sciences less than two years ago and declared: 
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“The present increase in atmospheric radioactivity 


and in radioactive precipitation plays no essential part 
and has no practical importance compared with natural 
radiation. The values which have been recorded do not, 
in any case, constitute a danger to the health of man- 
kind.” 


N Octoser 4, 1957, President Eisenhower penned a 

lengthy letter to Prime Minister Kishi of Japan, 
who had pleaded for a cessation of nuclear tests. Firmly, 
the President informed Kishi the US would continue 
with its nuclear testing. “In the present circumstances 
the security of the United States, and, I believe, that of 
the free world, depends to a great degree upon what we 
learn from the testing of nuclear weapons. We are at a 
stage when testing is required for the development of 
important defensive uses of nuclear weapons, particu- 
larly against missiles, submarines, and air craft as well 
as to reduce further the fallout yield from nuclear 
weapons.” 


As late as December of 1957, Eisenhower wrote Prime 

Minister Nehru that, “To stop these tests at this time 

. is a sacrifice which we could not in prudence 
accept.” 


Yet eight months later, on August 22, 1958, the Presi- 
dent instituted a year-long moratorium on US nuclear 
testing, a ban that continues to this day. The exact 
reasons for this. about-face are unknown. But one thing 
is certain: The President is proceeding against the advice 
of his top military advisors. General Nathan Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has testified the 
tests are “very definitely necessary” for military de- 
velopment. 


Naval and Army leaders agree with the Air Force 
General, for nuclear arms are adaptable for every con- 
ceivable type of military operation. The AEC, for 
instance, is currently developing a radically new series 
of small tactical atomic weapons at the Lawrence Radi- 
ation Laboratory in Berkeley, California. Code-named 
for birds such as “dove” and “starling,” the warheads 
will be assigned to the Army for limited-war use. Their 
fallout is negligible. Like the atomic bazooka now under 
development, these weapons can be easily handled by 
regular field forces. Although extremely promising on the 
drawing board and in the laboratories, there will be no 
production of these weapons before they are first tested. 
When that will be is pure conjecture. 


There are scores of other new weapons whose produc- 
tion is held up by the Eisenhower test ban. Development 
of smaller, fallout-free warheads for the Polaris missile 
and longer-range ICBMs is stymied. An effective defense 
against enemy missiles is made almost impossible with- 
out a testing period. 


A permanent US ban on nuclear weapons plays into 
Communist hands because the free world has based its 
entire defense—including its deterrent theory of massive 
retaliation—on nuclear weapons. Comments “liberal” 
military strategist Henry Kissinger: “Nowhere in 
the Western world are there sufficient conventional 
forces to resist the Soviet preponderance in conventional 
strength ... . Nothing now stands in the way of Soviet 
domination save the Soviet reluctance to pay the price 
of a nuclear war.” 
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A nuclear test ban, however “foolproof” its pro. 
ponents may claim, is all the more frightening 
because in all probability the Reds can easily 
evade any such scheme. Air Force Chief of Staff 
General Thomas White declares flatly, “] 
question whether the Russians would even discuss 
this thing if they weren’t sure they could cheat.” 


Evidence continues to mount that White is correct, 
The President’s Berkner Commission, named after the 
group’s chairman Dr. Lloyd Berkner, determined last 
year that cheating under a nuclear ban is “easy.” It ‘is 
virtually impossible, the report concluded, to distinguish 
many underground atomic explosions from earthquakes. 
The Berkner study was followed a few months later by 
an even more pessimistic report, drawn up by crack 
nuclear physicist Kenneth Watson. 


This report explains in detail how the Reds could 
“muffle” nuclear explosions in large underground 
caves behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, reducing 
the detectable shock waves that follow such explosions 
by as much as 99.67 per cent. A bomb five times greater 
than the one that leveled Hiroshima would register on 
nearby seismographs as a few sticks of TNT. Larger 
bombs would resemble small earthquakes—of which there 
are thousands each year. 


Secretary of State Herter admits that an adequate 
inspection and detection system is an impossibility. 
He hopes an admittedly “inadequate” system will deter 
the Reds from cheating. 


In the face of overwhelming evidence, a frightened 
Government is driving toward a nuclear test ban from 
which there is no return. Future historians may well 
record a nation, at once the most powerful and the most 
gullible in the world, that committed neuclear suicide 
in the cause of “peace.” It was a nation that refused 
to heed even the words of J. Robert Oppenheimer on an 
occasion when he spoke the truth: 


“With the enormous and unpredictable rapidity with 
which new things come up, we cannot possible devise an 
agreement on disarmament that will be good 20 to 30 
years from now unless we banish inquiry and discovery.” 
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Khrushchev Had the Right Word 


Is Our System ‘Capitalism’ --- or ‘Democracy?’ 
By Franx CHoporov 


HEN Nikita KHRUSHCHEV said that the ideological 

world conflict is between communism and capi- 
talism, and that in the end communism would win out, 
there should have been no misunderstanding of his 
meaning. He was simply following the Marxist line of 
dialectical materialism, with which those who have pre- 
tensions of intellectualism ought to be familiar. 


He was saying that just as capitalism replaced feud- 
alism because of its superior productive capacity, so 
will communism supersede capitalism and for the same 
reason. He was talking economics, not politics; he was 
declaring that an economy based on the free market 
cannot produce as much in goods and services as one 
that is controlled, regulated and planned by Government. 


Production “for profit,” according to his book, results 
in the output of useless things, things people ought not 
to have, besides causing an inequitable distribution of 
wealth, while competition results in waste and ineffici- 
ency. Communism, in which production “for use” is the 
guiding principle, will in due time demonstrate its 
superiority and capitalism will fall by the wayside. 


That’s exactly what he meant. There should have 
been no doubt about it. Yet, some Americans of the 
“liberal” persuasion, while admitting the existence of 
world conflict in ideas, insist that the difference is 
political rather than economic in character. So Nelson 
Rockefeller declares that “the choice is between democ- 
racy and communism, not between communism and 
capitalism.” Eleanor Roosevelt seconds the motion. And 
Rockefeller’s predecessor in Albany, Averell Harriman, 
stresses the point by saying: “It seems to me that we 
should not permit Khrushchev or any other Communist 
to write us down as the standard bearer of capitalism 
.... We should make it clear that the struggle is not 
between communism and capitalism, it is between 
democracy and dictatorship.” Then, to emphasize his 
prejudice, Harriman declares that “we should abolish 
the word capitalism.” 


_ Now, that sounds like a battle of words, an exercise 
In semantics, until we go behind the verbiage in search 
of ideas. And then we find that in point of fact that 
Khrushchev and these “liberal” critics are not so far 
apart as they seem to be. 


In the quotation cited above, Harriman intimates 


that in his opinion Khrushchev insults us by making us | 


the “standard bearer of capitalism.” He shares the 
Communist’s poor opinion of capitalism by suggesting 
that the very word ought to be expunged from the 
dictionary. Since Messrs. Harriman and Rockefeller (to 
say nothing of Mrs. Roosevelt) are admittedly exponents 
of what is called “liberalism,” the philosophy of the 
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eggheads, their disavowal of capitalism takes on mean- 
ung. If the “liberals” get control of the machinery of 
government in this country, will they take steps to 
abolish the system as well as the word? And will they 
substitute for it something akin to communism? 


Khrushchev used the right word, despite the efforts of 
the “liberals” to confuse the issue. To him, capitalism 
means private property, or, as he would put it, the 
ownership by individuals of the means of production and 
distribution. His definition of communism, economically 
speaking, is the ownership by the State of all the means 
of production and distribution—that is, of all capital. 
He would admit the abolition of private property calls 
for the offices of a strong State, a dictatorship, simply 
because—as he would explain it—men have long been 
conditioned by capitalists, in their own interest, to an 
acceptance of the idea of private property. When this 
idea shall have been ripped out of their consciousness, 
when they shall have been reconditioned, there will be no 
need of a strong State and the dictatorship will wither 
away. The State is a means, not an end. The end is a 
general abundance and an equitable distribution of the 
things men live by. 


HE ROCKEFELLER-HARRIMAN-ROOSEVELT school of 
thought would shift the emphasis from economics to 
politics. To them the conflict of ideas is not between one 
way of securing a living and another, but between one 
system of government and another. They abhor com- 
munism because it is a dictatorship, and they extol 
democracy because—well, here we are stuck because of 
the vagueness which “liberal” usage has given the word. 


Etymologically, democracy describes a political system 
in which all the people vote on every public issue. That 
kind of government we have never had, outside the New 
England town hall meeting, and is indeed impossible in 
a political unit larger than a village. Ours is a republican 
form of government, one that derives its authority. for 
a stipulated period by popular suffrage; it is demo- 
cratic only in the sense that the privilege of voting is 
widespread. 


In “liberal” usage, however, the word democracy 
describes what they call an “attitude of mind,” and the 
only attitude of mind that can be designated democratic 
is one that conforms to the going “liberal” platform. 
This is a bit ambiguous, but perhaps our understanding 
will be improved if we refer to a statement made by 
Harriman at a public forum. He said that in this country 
“the revolution of the 1930’s brought fundamental 
changes in our government’s responsibility for economic 
stability and social welfare.” 
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The “revolution” was, of course; the New Deal, and 
since all’ good’ “liberals” look upon: that era as ushering 
in the kind of democracy they favor, we cam take it for 
granted. that they use the word to describe government 
which assumes responsibility for “economic stability 


That is to: say, they are all for government interven-. 
tion in the economy.. That is not capitalism. Capitalism 
assumes, a priori, that government has no competence 
whatsoever in. economic matters; its only competence is 
in. the field of coercion, of which it enjoys a monopolv, 
and coercion is simply unable to produce any wealth. 
Production, says capitalism, is the application of human 
effort to raw materials so as to yield something that 
people want. When the individual is permitted to keep 
and dispose of the fruits of his labor as he sees fit, 
he is encouraged. to: produce more. Abundance is the 
natural consequence of possession. 


On the other hand, when the government undertakes 
to intervene im the economy it brings its power of 
coercion into play, since that is the only tool in its kit. 
The coercion is always used, as Voltaire put.it, to take 
money from one set of pockets to put into ‘another; 
there is nothing else Government ean do: The result. of 
such appropriation of wealth is to discourage production. 
Why work when you cannot enjoy the proceeds of your 
labors? Thus, the tendency, when government intervenes 
in the economy, is to cause shortages. rather than 
abundance. 


Fae Se preeminent. Gp sniing So eovenenae 


Until the “revolution of the 1930's,” the twin: essentials 
of capitalism—private property and limited government 
—were characteristic of Americanism. In most other 
countries capitalism. was merely tolerated; the govern- 
ments never gave up their prerogative of interfering im 
the economies of their nations: But, in America, during its 
first one hundred and forty years, the right to own prop- 
erty was woven into the mores of the people, was written 
into the Constitution and was sanctified by the Declara- 
tion of Independence. So much so that even after the 

“revolution of of the 1930's” the best: the “liberals” can do: is 
to suggest that human rights take precedence over prep- 
erty rights—their sly way of deprecating capitalism. 
However, under capitalism, this country, starting with 
less than the “underdeveluped” countries of the world 
now have, built an economy which is the envy of the 
world.. Capitalism. has proven itself. 


The Reckefeller-Harriman-Roosevelt scheol does not 





Phat is, the “liberals,” who deprecate capitaliem on 
espouse democracy, are on the same ideological train | 
Khrushchev has boarded. Phey do not go all the way 
ae ere 


y Grape pincer eaten 
ism and communism. When he says that ecommunisg 
will wim over capitalism, he refers to the relative pm 
ductive capacities of the two: systems. He is talking of 
free cheice in the market, not in. the ballot booth. If, he 
insists, the individual is not permitted te indulge his 
whims, if he is deprived: of his preperty so that he: cannot 
eater to his unregulated: appetite, the bureaucracy wil 
ST Aaa ae 


right of the individual te pursue happiness im his own 
way, witheut let or hindrance. The issue is: clear im his 


Our “liberals” do net see the issue quite as clearly, 
simply because they are impaled on their prejudices, 
To: them, as: te Khrushchev,. eapitalism is a bad word, 
They aceept, quite unconsciously, the evil connotation 
gratuitously attached to it by Karl Marx. Over a century 
ago he said that capitalism is characterized by exploi- 
tation; the owner of capital pays his workers @ subsia- 
tence wage and cenfiscates all they produce above that 
level. Despite the fact that that. fanciful theory hes 
been completely demolished, in theory and in: practice, 
the immoral. connetation has stuck, and our incorrigible 
“liberals” seem incapable: of getting rid of it. Besides, 
since they are persuaded that a managed economy i# 
preferable te a free one, they are averse to meeting 
Khrushchev on his own: terms. Se, they offer democracy 
as the opposition: to communism. 


In the final analysis, democracy is the last refuge 
of the “liberal.” 
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Senator Douglas of Illinois 
The ‘Liberal’ Light That Failed 


By Wiutarp Epwarps 
(Capitol Hill correspondent for the Chicago Tribune) 


OME MEN GROW rapidly in stature after they enter 
public office. The majority gain, at least, some 
wisdom and experience from its responsibilities. 


Rarely does public service shrink a man. When it does, 
the spectacle is depressing. Such a one is Senator Paul 
H. Douglas, Democrat of Illinois, seeking this year a 
third term in a chamber which he entered 11 years ago 
amid happy prophecies that he would become a Iegis- 
lative giant. 


Douglas was then an individual of intellectual attain- 
ments and reputation, boomed by an approving press 
as Presidential material. He was hailed as a philosophical 
spokesman for the New and Fair Deals of Roosevelt 
and Truman. In 1951, he was picked by Democratic 
state leaders in a nationwide poll as their first choice 
for the Presidential nomination in 1952 if Harry Tru- 
man chose not to run again. 


Today, no member of the Senate, other than a few 
raw freshmen, has less influence. He has coasted down- 
hill with the passage of years until the mention of his 
name evokes tired amusement among those once eager 
to install him in the White House. 


Here is a seeming mystery which quickly disappears 
upon examination of the Douglas career. It is a tale 
of self-deflation; of one who sought publicity as an 
advocate of petty economies while clamoring for in- 
flationary legislation. He revealed himself as a man of 
uncontrollable emotions who visualized himself sur- 
rounded by “a multitude of enemies,” to use his own 
phrase. 


Even the Senate “liberals” of the Morse- 
Humphrey persuasion, who once glimpsed a 
potential leader in the former professor of eco- 
nomics, eventually shied away from his erratic 
floor forays which seemed not only to invite but 
court defeat. 


“After all these years, he never seems to have learned 
the score,” commented a veteran, after watching Douglas 
in action. “I hate to say it of a man of 68, but I don’t 
think he ever grew up.” 


But there are too many inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions in the Douglas record to blame them all on 
immaturity. In two successful election campaigns (1948 
and 1954) he cynically tailored his speeches to the 
audiences in his home state, promising the farmers 
higher price supports, the city folks a battle against in- 
flation. He seemed, in fact, to be following a recipe for 
political success which he once attributed, with appropri- 
ate expressions of horror, to some of his colleagues: 


“Call loudly for economy in speeches, vote for every 
pekig 5 ewe that comes along, and vote agairst every 
ill. 
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The Congressional Record carries abundant evidence 
that Douglas has improved upon his formula. He pro- 
poses and votes for small cuts in-spending which are 
usually defeated. Then he supports vast, inflationary 
money measures. 


A typical instance in this Congress: Douglas last 
year made the front pages with a floor attack upon 
President. Eisenhower’s maintenance fund for the White 
House, seeking to shave off $675,000 for White House 
limousines and similar “extravagances.” He was, as 
usual, beaten 79 to 2. 


On the same day, he voted with the majority which 
added $363 million to an Eisenhower request for the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. This was 
an amount more than 500 times greater than the sum he 
proposed to save. 


There are other inconsistencies in the record. In 
1952, Douglas wrote a book called Ethics In Govern- 
ment, in which he gained wide publicity by announcing 
his personal code for scorning any sideline profits con- 
nected with a Senator’s position. If a present was sent 
him which cost more than $2.50, he disclosed, piously, 
he sent it back. 


The Library of Congress made a survey for the 1953- 
1954 session of Congress which revealed the lucrative 
gains of a number of Senators who engaged in the 
practice of writing magazine articles. 


Douglas was the unquestioned champion. He contrib- 
uted a total of 26 articles in the two-year period, three 
to the high-paying Reader’s Digest, and others to the 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Harpers, American 
magazine, Atlantic Monthly, Coronet and the New York 
Times Magazine. A conservative estimate of his earnings 
from these sources would range between $15,000 and 
$20,000. 


There are dozens of similar incidents. Senator Homer 
Capehart (R.-Ind.) once told his colleagues plaintively: 
“T am always reading about the Senator from Illinois 
as an economy advocate. He favors cutting out the small 
items but always votes for the big ones. I just don’t 
understand.” 


Capehart and his colleagues did, of course, under- 
stand. They know that slashes in spending bills are 
accomplished in the appropriations committees of Con- 
gress and not on the Senate floor, amid a flurry of oratory 
and publicity. 


Any legislator, sincerely desiring economy, pushes 
his case in the committee which works many months to 
whittle a money bill down to size. When the bill reaches 
the floor, the House or Senate almost invariably accepts 
the committee’s recommendations. 
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Disillusionment thus set in early among those con- 
servatives on both sides of the aisle who had been temp- 
orarily encouraged by the wide acclaim given to Douglas 
for uttering this admirable maxim: “To be a liberal, 
one does not have to be wasteful.” 


The “liberals” clung to Douglas for a longer period. 
‘They agreed with the New Republic, which is sometimes 
astonishingly frank about its heroes. This leftist weekly 
proclaimed: 


“He [Douglas] can express radical views as moderately 
as anyone in Congress. It is doubtful if he is really 
much to the right of Humphrey or Pepper yet he has a 
mellowness about him that is deceptive.” 


BIZARRE INCIDENT on the Senate floor September 

10, 1951, persuaded most of the Senate that Doug- 
las was hardly the man to carry the Democratic 
standard in 1952. Douglas was making a speech on 
military waste when he was prodded by a bosom friend, 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.), for apparently 
showing a lack of faith in American military leaders— 
an attitude which might give comfort to Communist 
propagandists. 


The needling was mild by Senate standards. Its effect 
upon Douglas was startling. He raised his arms, lifted 
his face to the ceiling and uttered a hysterical scream. 
He stumbled from the chamber and collapsed on a 
couch in the Senate lounge, raving that he had never 
expected such an attack from a friend. 


It has been more than eight years since Douglas let 
out that shriek on the Senate floor. He has, on occasion, 
wept during speeches but he does it without sound effects. 
He is still prone to emotional outbursts off the floor. 


In March of this year, he called a press conference 
during the civil rights debate. He suddenly interrupted 
an explanation of the “liberal” position by standing up, 
pounding the table with great flailing arm sweeps, and 
shouting to startled reporters: 


“Tell your editors we mean business, God damn it, we 
mean business.” 


The most important role now enjoyed by Douglas is 
that of chairman of the Joint Economic Committee. He 
had a priceless opportunity in a $200,000 study of 
employment, growth and price levels to establish eco- 
nomic facts and data in an area where fundamental 
knowledge was meager. 


What emerged, after a year of hearings, was a political 
document confined to changes that had occurred during 
the Eisenhower Administration, ignoring long-range 
trends, and proposing a series of Government spending 
programs which, in the words of Senator John Marshall 
Butler (R.-Md.), speaking for the minority, would, if 
enacted into law, force the United States into “national 
bankruptcy and ruinous inflation.” 


The decline of Douglas in the Senate has not been 
matched by a comparable impairment of political 
standing back home. He is again unopposed in the Demo- 
cratic primary and has the backing of the Chicago politi- 
cal machine which has twice sent him to the Senate. 
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He has proved a tireless campaigner in the past. A 
hulking, white-haired six feet two inches, a Quaker 
with a fine war record, he has a gift for informal speech 
which conflicts with his academic background and 
appeals to the voters. 


The ineptitude of the Republican opposition has made 
things easy for him in past campaigns. In 1954, he wag 
aided in defeating Joseph Meek, the GOP candidate, 
because Meek suffered from the defection of many voters 
who thought he refused to take a firm enough stand 
on the McCarthy censure issue that year. 


The mellow deceptiveness, which the New Republic 
found so admirable, was employed to the full by Douglas 
in this connection. He told the Illinois voters he would 
keep an “open mind” on McCarthy’s censure in a post- 
election session. This didn’t square with his vote of 
August 2 when he joined the Senate’s most determined 
anti-McCarthyites in an attempt to get an immediate 
censure vote. But it served its purpose, keeping the 
voters in the dark. 


The major theme pounded by Douglas in that 
campaign was one of fear. He saw sprouting “the 
seeds of a full scale depression” and urged emer- 
gency spending and tax cutting “if the cumulative 
forces of economic breakdown continue.” 


The 1954 recession leveled off and recovery got under 
way. By 1956, Douglas was denying he had ever pre- 
dicted a depression. But in January, 1958, he was 
jubilant. With another recession blossoming, he wanted 
everybody to know he had been right all the time. Now, 
he told the National Women’s Democratic Club, he was 
simply a man before his time. He was again in full cry, 
glimpsing “a slight blaze that shows signs of turning 
into a forest fire.” 


The blaze has died to a flicker. The forest fire hasn’t 
developed. The professor of economics was wrong again. 
But Douglas is a patient man. As he once wrote for the 
Democratic Digest, he realizes that “an economic de- 
pression is virtually the only thing that would turn the 
Republicans out of power.” 


The voters of Illinois presumably are in for some 
more shuddering predictions of calamity this fall. 
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E ALL HAVE HEARD much throughout 

our lifetimes, and seen little hap- 

pen, on the subject of high taxes. Where 

is the politician who has not promised 

his constituents a fight to the death for 

lower taxes—and who has not proceeded 

to vote for the very spending projects 
that make tax cuts impossible? 


There are some the shoe does not fit, 
but I am afraid not many. Talk of tax 
reduction has thus come to have a hollow 
ring. The people listen, but do not 
believe. And worse: as the public grows 
more and more cynical, the politician 
feels less and less compelled to take his 
promises seriously. 


I suspect this vicious circle of cyni- 
cism and failure to perform is primarily 
the result of the Liberal’s success in 
reading out of the discussion the moral 
principles with which the subject of 
taxation is so intimately connected. We 
have been led to look upon taxation as 
merely a problem of public financing: 
How much money does the Government 
need? We have been led to discount, 
and often to forget altogether, the 
bearing of taxation on the problem of 
individual freedom. We have been per- 
suaded that the Government has an un- 
limited claim on the wealth of people, 
and that the only pertinent question is 
what portion of its claim the Govern- 
ment should exercise. 


Accommodating the Government 


The American taxpayer, I think, has 
lost confidence in his claim to his money. 
He has been handicapped in resisting 
high taxes by the feeling that he is, in 
the nature of things, obliged to ac- 
commodate whatever need for his wealth 
government chooses to assert. 


The “nature of things,” I submit, is 
quite different. Government does not 
have an unlimited claim on the earnings 
of individuals. One of the foremost 
precepts of the natural law is man’s 
right to the possession and the use of his 
property. And a man’s earnings are his 
property as much as his land and the 
house in which he lives. Indeed, in the 
industrial age, earnings are probably 
the most prevalent form of property. 


Platform for a Free America 


By SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER 


It has been the fashion in recent years 
to disparage “property rights”—to as- 
sociate them with greed and materialism. 
This attack on property rights is actu- 
ally an attack on freedom. It is another 
instance of the modern failure to take 
into account the whole man. How can 
a man be truly free if he is denied the 
means to exercise freedom? How can 
he be free if the fruits of his labor are 
not his to dispose of, but are treated, 
instead, as part of a common pool of 
public wealth? Property and freedom are 
inseparable: to the extent government 
takes the one in the form of taxes, 
it intrudes on the other. 


Taxing Our Freedom 


Here is an indication of how taxa- 
tion currently infringes on our freedom. 
A family man earning $4,500 a year 
works, on the average, twenty-two days 
a month. Taxes, visible and invisible, 
take approximately 32% of his earnings. 
This ‘means that one-third, or seven 
whole days, of his monthly labor goes 
for taxes. The average American is 
therefore working one-third of the time 
for government: a third of what he 
produces is not available for his own 
use but is confiscated and used by 
others who have not earned it. Let us 
note that by this measure the United 
States is already one-third “socialized.” 
The late Senator Taft made the point 
often. “You can socialize,” he said “just 
as well by a steady increase in the 
burden of taxation beyond the 30% we 
have already reached as you can by 
government seizure. The very imposition 
of heavy taxes is a limit on a man’s 
freedom.” 


But having said that each man has 
an inalienable right to his property, it 
also must be said that every citizen 
has an obligation to contribute his 
fair share to the legitimate functions 
of government. 


The distribution of the government’s 
claim is the next part of the definition. 
What is a “fair share?” I believe that 
the requirements of justice here are 
perfectly clear: government has a right 
to claim an equal percentage of each 
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man’s wealth and no more. Property 
taxes are typically levied on this basis. 
Excise and sales taxes are based on the 
same principle—though the tax is levied 
on a transaction rather than on prop- 
erty. The principle is equally valid with 
regard to incomes, inheritances and gifts. 
The idea that a man who makes $100,000 
a year should be forced to contribute 
ninety per cent of his income to the cost 
of government, while the man who 
makes $10,000 is made to pay twenty 
per cent, is repugnant to my notions of 
justice. 


I do not believe in punishing success. 
To put it more broadly, I believe it is 
contrary to the natural right to property 
to which we have just alluded—and is 
therefore immoral—to deny to the man 
whose labor has produced more abundant 
fruit than that of his neighbor the 
opportunity of enjoying the abundance 
he has created. As for the claim that the 
government needs the graduated tax for 
revenue purposes, the facts are to the 
contrary. The total revenue collected 
from income taxes beyond the twenty 
per cent level amounts to less than $5 
billion—less than the Federal Govern- 
ment now spends on the one item of 
agriculture. 


HE GRADUATED TAX is a confiscatory 

tax. Its effect, and to a large extent. 
its aim, is to bring down all men to a 
common level. Many of the leading pro- 
ponents of the graduated tax frankly 
admit that their purpose is to redistrib- 
ute the nation’s wealth. Their aim is an 
egalitarian society—an objective that 
does violence both to the charter of 
the Republic and the laws of Nature. 
We are all equal in the eyes of God but 
Wwe are equal in no other respect. Arti- 
ficial devices for enforcing equality 
among unequal men must be rejected if 
we would restore that charter and honor 
those laws. 


This article is an abridgement of The Conscience 
of a Conservative (Victor Publishing Company, 123 
pages, $3), by Senator Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.), 
Chairman of the Senate Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee. This book may be ordered from HuMAN 
EvENTs at $3 per copy. 
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The increase in population does not 
begin to account for the increase in 
spending. During the ten-year period in 
which Federal spending will have in- 
ereased by 143%, our population will 
have increased by roughly 18%. Nor 
does inflation account for the difference. 
In the past ten years the value of the 
dollar has decreased less than 20%. 


Gross National Product 


Finally, we are often told that the 
government’s share of total spending in 
the country is what is important and 
consequently we must take into account 
the increase in gross national product. 
Again, however, the increase in GNP, 
which was roughly 40% over the past 
ten years, is not comparable to a 143% 
increase in Federal spending. The con- 
clusion here is inescapable—that far 
from arresting Federal spending and the 
trend toward Statism we Republicans 
have- kept ‘thetrend: moving: forward. 


I do not mean to suggest, of course, 
that things would have been different 
under a Democratic Administration. 
Every year the Democratic national 
leadership demands that the Federal 
Government spend more than it is spend- 
ing, and the Republicans propose to 
spend. And this year, several weeks 
before President Eisenhower submitted 
his 1961 budget, The Democratic 
National Advisory Council issued a mani- 
festo calling for profligate spending in- 
creases in nearly every department of 
the Federal Government; the demands 
for increases in domestic spending alone 
could hardly cost less than $20 billion 
a year. 


HE ROOT EVIL is that the government 

is engaged in activities in which it 
has no legitimate business. As long as 
the Federal Government acknowledges 
responsibility in a given social or eco- 
nomic field, its spending in that field can- 
not be substantially reduced. As long as 
the Federal Government acknowledges 
responsibility for education, for example, 
the amount of Federal aid is bound to 
increase, at the very least, in direct 
proportion to the cost of supporting the 
nation’s schools. The only way to curtail 
spending substantially is to eliminate 
the programs on which excess spending 
is consumed. 


The government must begin to with- 
draw from a whole series of programs 
that are outside its constitutional man- 
date—from social welfare programs, 
education, public power, agriculture, 
public housing, urban renewal and all 
the other. activities that can be better 
performed by lower levels of govern- 
ment or by private institutions or by 
individuals. I do not suggest that the 
Federal Government drop all of these 
programs overnight. But I do suggest 
that we establish, by law, a rigid time- 
table for a staged withdrawal. We might 
provide, for example, for a 10% spend- 
ing reduction each year in all of the 
fields in which Federal participation is 
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undesirable. It is only through this kind 
of determined assault on the principle 
of unlimited government that American 
people will obtain relief from high taxes, 
and will start making progress toward 
regaining their freedom. 


And let us, by all means, remember 
the nation’s interest in reducing taxes 
and spending. The need for “economic 
growth” that we hear so much about 
these days will be achieved, not by the 
government harnessing the nation’s 
economic forces, but by emancipating 
them. By reducing taxes and spending 
we will not only return to the individual 
the means with which he can assert his 
freedom and dignity, but also guarantee 
to the nation the economic strength that 
will always be its ultimate defense 
against foreign foes. 


HE COLLECTIVISTS have not abandoned 
their ultimate goal—to subordinate 


the individual to the State—but their 


strategy has changed. They have learned 
that Socialism can be achieved through 
Welfarism quite as well as through 
Nationalization. They understand that 
private property can be confiscated as 
effectively by taxation as by expropri- 
ating it. They understand that the indi- 
vidual can be put at the mercy of the 
State—not only by making the State his 
employer—but by divesting him of the 
means to provide for his personal needs 
and by giving the State the responsibility 
of caring for those needs from cradle to 
grave. 


Moreover, they have discovered-—and 
here is the critical point—that Wel- 
farism is much more compatible with 
the political processes of a democratic 
society. Nationalization ran into popular 
opposition, but the collectivists feel sure 
the Welfare State can be erected by the 
simple expedient of buying votes with 
promises of “free” Federal benefits— 
“free” housing, “free” school aid, “free” 
hospitalization, “free” retirement pay 
and so on. [The President has estimated 
that $15 billion will be spent by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare for the fiscal year 1961. *] 


Socialism Through Welfarism 


I do not welcome this shift in strategy. 
Socialism-through-Welfarism poses a far 
greater danger to freedom than Social- 
ism-through-Nationalization precisely be- 
cause it is more difficult to combat. 
The evils of Nationalization are self- 
evident and immediate. Those of Wel- 
farism are veiled and tend to be post- 
poned. People can understand the conse- 
quences of turning over ownership of 
the steel industry, say, to the State; 
and they can be counted on to oppose 
such a proposal. But let the government 
increase its contribution to the “Public 
Assistance” program and we will, at 
most, grumble about excessive govern- 
ment spending. 





* The total figure will be substantially higher if we 
take into account welfare expenditures outside the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare—for 
federal housing projects, for example. 





The effect of Welfarism on freedom 
will be felt later on—after its bene- 
ficiaries have become its victims, after 
dependence on government has turned 
into bondage and it is too late to un- 
lock the jail. 


But a far more important factor is 
Welfarism’s strong emotional appeal to 
many voters, and the consequent temp- 
tations it presents the average politi- 
cian. It is hard, as we have seen, to 
make out a case for State ownership. It 
is very different with the rhetoric of 
humanitarianism. How easy it is to 
reach the voters with earnest importu- 
nities for helping the needy. And how 
dificult for Conservatives to resist these 
demands without appearing to be callous 
and contemptuous of the plight of less 
fortunate citizens. Here, perhaps, is the 
best illustration of the failure of the 
Conservative demonstration. 


The Sick and the Aged 


I know, for I have heard the questions, 
often. Have you no sense of social obli- 
gation? the “liberals” ask. Have you 
no concern for people who are out of 
work? for sick people who lack medical 
care? for children in overcrowded 
schools? Are you unmoved by the prob- 
lems of the aged and disabled? Are you 
against human welfare? 


The answer to all these questions is, 
of course, no. But a simple “no” is not 
enough. I feel certain that Conserva- 
tism is through unless Conservatives 
can demonstrate and communicate the 
difference between being concerned with 
these problems and believing that the 
Federal Government is the proper agent 
for their solution. 


x Saas LONG RANGE political consequences 
of Welfarism are plain enough: as 
we have seen, the State that is able to 
deal with its citizens as wards and de- 
pendents has gathered unto itself un- 
limited political and economic power and 
is thus able to rule as absolutely as any 
oriental despot. 


Let us, however, weigh the conse- 
quences of Welfarism on the individual 
citizen. Consider, first, the effect of Wel- 
farism on the donors of government wel- 
fare—not only those who pay for it but 
also the voters and their elected repre- 
sentatives who decide that the benefits 
shall be conferred. Does some credit 
redound on them for trying to care for 
the needs of their fellow citizens? Are 
they to be commended and rewarded, at 
some moment in eternity, for their 
“charity?” I think not. Suppose I should 
vote for a measure providing for free 
medical care: I am unaware of any 
moral virtue that is attached to my 
decision to confiscate the earnings of X 
and give them to Y. 


Private Charity 


Suppose, however, that X approves of 
the program—that he has voted for 
welfarist politicians with the idea of 
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helping his fellow man. Surely the whole- 
someness of his act is diluted by the fact 
that he is voting not only to have his 
own money taken but also that of his 
fellow citizens who may have different 
jdeas about their social obligations. Why 
does not such a man, instead, contribute 
what he regards as his just share of 
human welfare to a private charity? 


ONSIDER THE CONSEQUENCES to the re- 
cipient of Welfarism. For one thing, 
he mortgages himself to the Federal 
Government. In return for benefits— 
which, in the majority of cases, he pays 
for—he concedes to the goverriment the 
ultimate in political power—the power 
to grant or withhold from him the 
necessities of life as the government 
sees fit. Even more important, however, 
is the effect on him—the elimination of 
any feeling of responsibility for his own 
welfare and that of his family and neigh- 
bors. A man may not immediately, or 
ever, comprehend the harm thus done to 
his character. 


Indeed, this is one of the great evils of 
Welfarism—that it transforms the indi- 
vidual from a dignified, industrious, self- 
reliant spiritual being into a dependent 
animal creature without his knowing it. 
There is no avoiding this damage to 
character under the Welfare State. 
Welfare programs cannot help: but pro- 
mote the idea that the government owes 
the benefits it confers on the individual, 
and that the’ individual is entitled, by 
right, to receive them. Such programs 
are sold to the country precisely on the 
argument that government has an obli- 
gation to care for the needs of its citi- 
zens. It is possible that the message 
will reach those who vote for the bene- 
fits, but not those who receive them? 
How different it is with private charity 
where both the giver and the receiver 
understand that charity is the product 
of the humanitarian impulses of the 
giver, not the due of the receiver. 


Spiritual Well-Being 


Let us, then, not blunt the noble 
impulses of mankind by reducing charity 
te a mechanical! operation of the Federal 
Government. Let us, by all means, en- 
courage those who are fortunate and 
able to care for the needs of those who 
are unfortunate and disabled. But let us 
do this in a way that is conducive to 
the spiritual as well as the material 
well-being of our citizens—and in a 
way that will preserve their freedom. 
Let welfare be a private concern. Let it 
be promoted by individuals and families, 
by churches, private hospitals, religious 
service organizations, community chari- 
ties and other institutions that have been 
‘established for this purpose. If the ob- 
jection is raised that private institutions 
lack sufficient funds, let us remember 
that every penny the Federal Govern- 
ment does not appropriate for welfare 
is potentially available for private use— 
and without the overhead charge for 
processing the money through the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. Indeed, high taxes, for 
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which government Welfarism is so 
largely responsible, is the biggest ob- 
stacle to fund raising by private chari- 
ties. 


Finally, if we deem public inter- 
vention necessary, let the jeb be done 
by local and state authorities that 
are ineapable of accumulating the 
vast political power that is so inimical 
to our liberties. 


The Welfare State is not inevitable 

as its proponents are so fond of telling 
us. There is nothing inherent in an in- 
dustrialized economy, or in democratic 
processes of government that must pro- 
duce de Tocqueville’s “guardian society.” 
Our future, like our past, will be what 
we make it. And we can shatter the 
collectivists’ designs on individual free- 
dom if we will impress upon the men who 
conduct our affairs this one truth: that 
the material and spiritual sides of men 
are intertwined; that it is impossible for 
the State to assume responsibility for 
one without intruding on the essential 
nature of the other; that if we take from 
a man the personal responsibility for 
caring for his material needs, we take 
from him also the will and the opportu- 
nity to be free. 


OVERNMENT INTERVENTION has created 

more problems that it has solved. 
Farm production, like any other produc- 
tion, is best controlled by the natural 
operation of the free market. If the 
nation’s farmers are permitted to sell 
their produce freely, at prices consumers 
are willing to pay, they will, under the 
law of supply and demand, end up pro- 
ducing roughly what can be consumed 
in national and world markets. And if 
farmers, in general, find they are not 
getting high enough prices for their 
produce, some of them will move into 
other kinds of economic activity. The 
result will be reduced agricultural pro- 
duction and higher incomes for those 
who remain on the farms. If, however, 
the government interferes with this 
natural economic process, and pegs prices 
higher than the consumer is willing to 
pay, the result will be, in Hamilton’s 
phrase, “troublesome.” The nation will 
pay exorbitant prices for work that is 
not needed and for produce that cannot 
be consumed. 


Self-Defeating Policy 


In recent years, the government has 
sought to alleviate the problem of over- 
production by the soil bank and acreage 
retirement programs. Actually, these 

programs are simply a modern version 
of the hog-killing and potato-burning 
schemes promoted by Henry Wallace 
during the New Deal. And they have 
been no more successful in reducing 
surpluses than their predecessors. But 
there is also a positive evil in these pro- 
grams: in effect, they reward people 
for not producing. For a nation that is 


expressing great concern over its “eco-. 


nomic growth,” I cannot conceive of a 


more absurd and self-defeating policy 
than one which subsidizes non-produc- 
tion. 


The problem of surpluses will not be 
solved until we recognize that techno- 
logical progress and other factors have 
made it possible for the needs of America, 
and those of aecessible world markets, 
to be satisfied by a far fewer number of 
farmers than now till the soil. I cannot 
believe that any serious student of the 
farm problems fails te appreciate this 
fact. What has been lacking is not an 
understanding of a problem that is 
really quite impossible not to under- 
stand, but the political courage to do 
something about it. 


Natural Laws 


Doing something about it means—and 
there can be no equivocation here— 
prompt and final termination of the farm 
subsidy program. The only way: to: per--- 
suade farmers to enter other fields of 
endeavor is to stop paying inefficient 
farmers for produce that cannot be sold 
at free market prices. Is this a cruel 
solution? Is it heartless to permit the 
natural laws of economies to determine 
haw many farmers there shall be in the 
same way that those laws determine how 
many bankers, or druggists, or watch- 
makers there shall be? It was never 
considered so before the subsidy pro- 
gram began. Let us remember that the 
movement from the farm to other fields 
of endeavor has been proceeding in this 
country since its beginning—and with 
good effects, not ill. 


I eannot believe that this course will 
lose politicians as many votes as some 
of them seem to fear. Most farmers want 
to stand on their own feet. They are 
prepared to take their chances in the 
free market. They have a more intimate 
knowledge than most of us of the con- 
sequences of unlimited government 
power, and so, it would seem, a greater 
interest than most in returning agri- 
culture to freedom and economic sanity. 


F I HAD TO SELECT the vote I regard as 

the most important of my Senate 
eareer it would be the one I east on the 
Kennedy-Ervin “Labor Reform” Bill of 
1959. The Senate passed the measure 
90-1; the dissenting vote was mine. The 
measure had been advertised as a cure- 
all for the evils uncovered by the 
McClellan Committee investigation. I 
opposed it because I felt certain that 
legislation which pretended to respond to 
to the popular demand for safeguards 
against union power, but actually did 
not do so, would preclude the possibility 
of meaningful legislation for some time 
to come. 


Though the Landrum-Griffin Bill was 
an improvement over the Kennedy 
measure, Congress has still to come to 
grips with the real evil in the Labor 
field. Graft and corruption are symptoms 
of the illness that besets the labor move- 
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ment, not the cause of it. The cause is 
the enormous economic and political 
power now concentrated in the hands of 
union leaders. 


Encouraging Inefficiency 


Such power hurts the nation’s economy 
by forcing on employers contract terms 
that encourage inefficiency, lower pro- 
duction and high prices—all of which 
result in a lower standard of living for 
the American people. 


It corrupts the nation’s political life 
by exerting undue influence on the selec- 
tion of public officials. 


It gravely compromises the freedom of 
millions of individual workers who are 
able to register a dissent against the 
practice of union leaders only at the risk 
of losing their jobs. 


Political Freedom. One way we 


exercise political freedom is to vote for 
the candidate of our choice. Another way 
is to use our money to try to persuade 
other voters to make a similar choice— 
that is, to contribute to our candidate’s 
campaign. If either of these freedoms 
is violated, the consequences are very 
grave not only for the individual voter 
and contributor, but for the society 
whose free political processes depend on 
a wide distribution of political power. 





It is in the second of these areas, that 
of political contributions, 
unions seriously compromise American 
freedom. They do this by spending the 
money of union members without prior 
consultation for purposes the individual 
members may or may not approve of, 
purposes that are decided upon by a 
relatively small number of union leaders. 
Probably the greatest spender in the 
labor movement is the powerful AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) which is supported in its 
“educational” work entirely by union 
general funds. 


Union Political Spending 


It is impossible to say just how much 
unions spend on political campaigns; 
certainly one can’t tell from the amounts 
officially reported, which invariably pre- 
sent a grossly distorted picture. In 1956, 
for example, Labor officially acknowl- 
edged expenditures of $941,271. Accord- 
ing to that official report, $79,939 of the 
total was spent in the State of Michigan. 
However, a Senate investigating com- 
mittee obtained evidence that in that 
year each of Michigan’s 700,000 union 
members had been assessed $1.20 as a 
contribution to a “citizenship fund,” and 
that this money was made available for 
political activities. This suggests that 
labor spent, from that one source alone, 
almost a million dollars in Michigan in- 
stead of $79,000. By projecting the 
difference on a nation-wide scale we get 
@ more realistic idea of the size of 
Labor’s political contributions. 
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Union political activity is not confined, 
of course, to direct financial contribu- 
tions. In fact, this is one of its smallest 
endeavors. Unions provide manpower 
for election day chores—for making 
phone calls, driving cars, manning the 
polls and so on. Often the union members 
who perform these chores are reim- 
bursed for their time-off out of union 
funds. Unions also sponsor radio and 
television programs and distribute a 
huge volume of printed material designed 
to support the candidate of the union’s 
choice. In short, they perform all the 
functions of a regular party organi- 
zation. 


The union’s decision whether to sup- 


port candidate X or candidate. Y— 
whether to help the Republican Party 
or Democratic Party—is not reached by 
a poll of the union membership. It is 
made by a handful of top union officers. 
These few men are thus able to wield 
tremendous political power by virtue of 
their ability to spend other people’s 
money. No one else in America is so 
privileged. 


In The Conscience of a Conservative, 
Senator Goldwater comments on other 
issues as follows: 


The Cold War: “A _ tolerable peace 
must follow victory over communism 
We should withdraw diplomatic 
relations from all Communist govern- 
ments including the Soviet Union. It 
would give heart to the enslaved peoples 
and help them overthrow their captors.” 


States Rights: “This cornerstone of 
our Republic, our chief bulwark against 
the encroachment on individual freedom 
by Big Government, is fast disappearing 
under the piling sands of absolutism. No 
powers regarding education were given 
the Federal Government. Despite the 
recent holding of the Supreme Court, I 
am firmly convinced that the Constitu- 
tion does not permit any interference 
whatsoever by the Federal Government 
in the field of education.” 


Supreme Court: “I have great respect 
for the Supreme Court as an institution 
but I cannot believe that I display that 
respect by submitting abjectly to the 
abuses of power by the Court and by 
condoning its unconstitutional trespass 
into the legislative sphere of govern- 
ment.” 


Foreign Aid: “It is not only ill-ad- 
ministered but ill-conceived. It has not 
made the free world stronger, it has 
made America weaker.” 


Labor: “Right-to-work laws derive 
from the Natural Law. They are simply 
an attempt to give freedom of associa- 
tion the added protection of civil law 





} 
. Let us henceforth make war mm | 
monopolies whether corporate or u 
The champions of freedom will y) 
fight against the concentration of power 
wherever they find it. 








The Conscience of a-Conservative jg 
a sensational public revelation of that 
which is seldom if ever disclosed, namely, 
the heartfelt convictions of a Washing- 
ton politician. 


Senator Barry Goldwater is not the 
only member of Congress who holds 
these truths but he is the only person in 
high public office who has frankly and 
publicly put all these truths together 
into a complete and cogent program of 
foreign and domestic policy. 


This supremely sensible and emi- 
nently courageous book will shock 
orthodox politicians as much as it will 
gratify millions of Americans who 
are sick and tired of political contests 
between meaningless equivocations 
and undifferentiated distinctions. 


The revealed conscience of this dis- 
tinguished and _ singularly successful 
political Conservative will shed helpful 
light on the fabrication of both political 
platforms. 


More important than that is the clear 
warning this book sounds about impend- 
ing dangers to the survival of American 
freedom and the action it recommends 
to avoid these dangers. 
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